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**School is not a preparation for life; school is life.” 


Making Blind Children Efficient 


[Tne pictures illustrating this article are from the New York 


State School] for the Blind Batavia and are furnished through the 


courtesy of C, A. Hamilton, Superintendent. | 


NSTITUTIONS for the blind have been in ex- 
| istence for many years, and have done and are 
doing splendid work. But recently there has 
been a movement towards another type of educa- 
tion for the blind. As early as 1871 the famous 
Dr. Howe of Perkins Institute wrote, ** Depend 
upon it, one of the future reforms in the educa- 
tion of the blind will be to send blind children 
to the common school to be taught with common 
children. ”’ 

But not until 1900 did America wake up to the 
possibility and the benefits of this pian, although 
it had been tried in England and Scotland for a 
long time. Then Chicago was in need of a new 
school for the blind, and in place of a separate 
institution the Board of Education was induced 
to try the experiment of providing rooms for the 
the instruction of blind children in the regular 
school buildings. This means the employment 
of a special teacher who assists the pupils to pre- 
pare their lessons for recitation with the seeing 
children, in so far as possible. 

There are at present four elementary schoo!s 
and three high schools in Chicago which receive 
blind children, and in 1910-11 there were forty- 
one pupils in elementary graces and six in high 
school. Nine cities are now trying this method,— 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, Cleveland, Ra- 
cine, Lansing, New York, Newark and Jersey 
City. In New York there are about one hundred 
fifty blind children in the schools this year, 
eight of them in high school. 


WHY DAY SCHOOLS ARE ON THE 
INCREASE 


The advantages of day schools over institutions 
are:—That they prepare the child for the normal 
life with seeing people, which he is bound to en- 
counter so soon as he leaves school, provided he 
lsnot always to be a public charge. 


By Professor Laura H. Wild 


blind children receiving no education and many 
whose teaching had been so poor that they were 
not fitted to do anything of economic value; dur- 
ing the last year eleven children receiving no ed- 
ucation were referred to public schools. Sixty 
percent of the one hundred fifty now in the New 
York City schools had never received any train- 
ing before being placed there. This association 
has now secured an amendment to the Education 
Law making education for the blind compulsory. 

The public expense for education in the regular 
schools, notwithstanding the extra teacher and 
equipment, is mioch less than in an institution. 
In Chicago the cost per pupil was one hundred 
seventy-six dollars for the year 1910-11. 

In Cleveland a blind man, Mr. Robert B. 
Irwin, with his master’s degree from Harvard, 
has been made supervisor of this department of 
the public schools. He says, ** Aside from the 
elements of public economy and of justice, the 
advantages of educating blind children with 
sighted children in the local public schools may 
be summed up as follows:—It gives to the blind 
child the benefits of a normal home life; and 
teaches both parent and child their mutual obli- 
gations and responsibilities. It accustoms the 
blind person from the first to the inevitable com- 
petition with sighted people. It causes the seeing 
members of the coming generation to look upon 
their sightless companion as an ordinary indi- 
vidual, recognizing his possibilities as well as his 
limitations. ”’ 

Superintendent Maxwell, of the New York 
wiblic schools, feels that the effect upon the see- 
ing children of having a blind child recite with 
them is so beneficial that he could wish for a 
blind child in every room. 


NEWEST DEVICES ARE IN USE 
This is the 


But how are they able to do it? 
Go into 


first question asked by the uninitiated. 


one of these public schoolrooms for the blind 
and you will find the teacher helping Johnnie 
with his reading lesson. He holds in his hands 
a book written in Braille. He passes his fingers 
very rapidly over the words as he reads, while 
the visitor follows the story in the regular read- 
ing book. When he recites with the seeing chil- , 
dren, he reads from his book while the others 
read from theirs. Then the teacher turns. to 
Sarah who is getting her geography lesson with 
the aid of raised maps and text-books written in 
Braille, and the contour of South America with 
its mountains and valleys is rapidly becoming a 
part of her knowledge, through touch in place of 
the eye. When she recites with the geography 
class, she will know where the rivers flow and 
the cities are located quite as well as her more 
fortunate neighbor, 

But arithmetic! How can the children do prob- 
lems without seeing the figures before them? 
Mr. J. B. Curtiss, another blind teacher, who has 
been appointed supervisor of this department in 
the Chicago public schools, has invented a num- 
ber slate, consisting of a frame ruled off into 
square holes into which fit small blocks, like dice, 
on each side of which is printed a raised figure in 
Braille. Of course, the process of doing sums is 
a much slower one than for the seeing child, but 
mental arithmetic is developed to a far higher 
degree with the blind than with the seeing, who 
are often slavishly dependent upon their sight. 
It is said that it is not unusual for a blind pupil 
to hold ten or twelve numbers in the mind at 
once, while the average seeing child from ten to 
fourteen years of age can remember only seven 
or eight. ‘Typewriters to be used by the touch 
system have been introduced into the Chicago 
and the New York schools. 

In many schools blind children, after being 
coached by their special teacher in’ their own 
room, are called for at the regu ar recitation 
period by some seeing child who 
acts as guide, and are found seat- 





That he advances as rapidly in his 
studies as he would in the institu- 
tion is demonstrated by the grades 
he makes and the examinations he 
takes, which are the regular public 
school examinations given toall the 
children. Sometimes he even leads 
the class. Moreover, he has the 
home life with all the normal in- 
fluences of a home, the care of 
father and mother, and play with 
rothersand sisters, and the parents 
themselves feel their responsibility. 

Since this day school movement 
has started, many neglected blind 
children have been hunted out and 
parents have been more easily in- 
duced to send such children to a 
near-by school in their own city than 
Away to some state institution at a 
distance, When the New York 

sociation for the Blind started 
their census five years ago, they 
fod in the state three hundred 
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tered over the school Lailding, one 
here and one there, reciting nor- 
mally with the rest of the class. 
Just before the high school examin- 
ations, if you step into M.:s Bing- 
ham’s office in New York, you will 
find her, as supervisor of the work 
for the blind, writing off in Braille 
the examination questions in Ger- 
man, history, geomtrey or Latin, 
The pupils write the answers in 
Braille, and then the supervisor 
transcribes them into ordinary 
writing for the regular teacher to 
examine, and they are rated pre- 
cisely.as the ‘papers of the other 
children. 

Especial attention also has been 
given to the physical education of 
the blind, so that in many cases 
they are able to take the simpler 
exercises with the rest of the school. 
This is of especial importance, 
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since all the conditions of a blind child's 
life are opposed to normal physical vigor, 
which we consider so essential today for proper 
development. In the day schools one can see a 
blind child playing in the ring with the seeing 
children, and a basket-ball team of blind girls 
in Pittsburgh competed with the seeing girls of 
the Indiana State Normal school last year. 
OCCUPATIONS SUITED TO THE BLIND 
~ Of course, manual training occupies a good 
portion of the pupils’ time, to serve as a begin- 
ning towards a vocation later. In Chicago, New 
York and Milwaukee raflia work, basketry, weav- 
ing of splints and rugs, knitting, crocheting, 
carpentry, molding, typewriting, piano-playing 
and piano-tuning are all taught. In some cities, 
as in Boston, the piano-tuning for the schools is 
given to a blind man in preference to any other. 
It used to be thought that bead-work, cane-seat- 
ing, and broom-making were about all the blind 
could do; but it has been shown that the value 
of construction work is to teach the use of the 
hands, and bead-work is especially cramping, 
and after all is not particularly useful. Whereas 
cane-seating and broom-making can be done so 
much more cheaply in the factory that there is 
little sense in an attempt at competition for a 
livelihood, unless the best conditions can be 
offered. 

The modern teacher of the blind believes in fit- 
ting the blind child to take his place in the eco- 
nomic world alongside the seeing in the same oc- 
cupations, so far as possible. ‘That of salesman 
has proved a good one. Eight blind men have 
been employed by the National Cash Register 
Company in sorting machinery, and there are 
eight blind organists employed by the churches 
of Philadelphia. ‘lhe New York Association for 
the Blind prints in large type their standard of 
workmanship as follows: **We hold our market 
solely on merit and sell nothing that is not as 
well made as can be had in the seeing stores. We 
do not appeal to the eves of pity in our shop.” 

‘They give also eloquent testimony to the trust- 
worthy character of the educated blind who 
are trying to become economically independent. 
They have started one man in business as a tea 
and coffee merchant, with the confident expecta- 
tion of a full return of the loan, for they say, 
**We have never lost any loan of this kind. Our 
blind friends have always paid back.’’ Here is 
a striking contrast to the old conception of the 
blind beggar, and this new conception is due 
very largely to the idea of the new education 
that a blind child should be trained to cope with 
the world alongside his seeing brother. 

IS THE EXPERIMENT A SUCCESS? 

The experiment of teaching the blind with the 
seeing in our public schools has been tried in this 
country a much shorter time than day schools for 
the deaf and in comparatively few localities. 
Chicago has had the longest trial,—thirteen 
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years, —Milwaukee four, Cleveland and New 
York three. But the fact ti:at it is on the in- 
crease, especiaily in our larger centers, would 
seem to show that the best educators are approv- 
ing of it where practicable. Myr. Irwin says, 
**Doubtless it is a question of but a few years 
until every large school system in the United 
States will include a department for the blind.”’ 
And Mr. Bruner, of the Chicago Child Study 
Department, has proved that the ‘general school 
rating of the blind children is slightly better than 
a similar distribution shows for seeing children. ”” 
BEFCRE SCHOOL AGE WHAT? 

All teachers and parents know that the five 
years before a hild may enter school are most 
Important years educationally, ‘Phe careful and 
intelligent parent 1s most solicitous for those tive 
years of earliest impressions and training. ‘The 
seeing child who is born of careless or unintelli- 
gent parents yet guides himself to a large extent, 
because he has eyes with which to do it. But the 
blind child is often stood ip «corner, or placed 
in a chair with nothing te?’ «nd no chance for 
development, but with eve’, chance for mental 
and physical deterioration. A Boston teacher 
who had been principal for many years of the 
kindergarten for the blind at Perkins Institution 
realized ten years ago how necessary it is to lay 
hold of the blind child educationally before it 
is old enough to come even to the kindergarten. 
She succeeded in arousing the interest of Boston 
people sufficiently to start a nursery for blind 
babies. 

The beginning was a single room and one blind 
baby. ‘The tenth anniversary saw a well equipped 
cottage, combining home, school and hospital, 
all in one, and accommodating twenty-five babies. 
The plan, the arrangement and the equipment of 
this new building are the result of ten years’ 
careful thought and experience, so that this 
nursery is regarded as a model for similar 
requirements, 

For example, the night nursery is considered 
the most ideal room of its kind in Boston. It is 
light and airy, with a large open fireplace, and 
a sleeping porch, and wil! accommodate sixteen. 
The day nursery has windows on three sides, a 
sun parlor in which the children may play in the 
winter, and a mother’s reception room for  visit- 
ing parents. 
chairs and small chairs, with plenty of toys. 
Everything is done to suggest a home. In the 
rear isa playground furnished with a tent for 
picnic suppers, a merry-go-round, slide, ham- 
mocks and sand piles. 

Babies are taken from three weeks old to five 
years, from all kinds of homes, and mothers who 
have not understood how to care for their blind 
babies have beer known to come asking to be 
taught. No child is kept permanently when the 
mother is competent to look after it. The first 
thing when a baby comes is to ascertain if any- 
thing can be done to restore vision to any degree, 
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and in some cases entire vision has been regained, 
Convalescents from curable eye diseases, who 
need fresh air and wholesome living conditions 
to perfect the cure, are received, but some are 
hopelessly blind for life. Here twenty-five little 
unfortunates are made ready for the schoolroom 
when that time comes,—are given their rights as 
children. 


THE PROBLEM IN SMALL TOWNS 


But what can be done in small places where 
there are not enough blind children to warrant 
opening a schoolroom for them? Just as in 
the large cities it has been found that there are 
many neglected blind children left until past 
school age with no instruction, so this is likely 
to be be true everywhere. Whenever such a case 
is known, either through the associated charities, 
church visitors, or neighbors’ gossip, or if dis- 
covered by a teacher through other children in 
the neighborhood, there certainly should be some 
one, intelligent as to modern opportunities and 
wise in handling parents, who can persuade the 
father and mother to do the right thing by the 
child. Even the partially blind, trying to strug- 
gle on in the regular classes, should be reported 
by the teacher to the superintendent, who should 
use every means to help the child. Here is an 
opportunity for a member of the school board, a 
wise woman, who not simply sits at board meet- 
ings but who visits the schools, 

Moreover, leaflets, as those issued by the Ohio 
Commission for the Blind, should be wisely dis- 
tributed in the country as well as in the city, 
And it should be borne in mind that many of 
these newer methods being introduced into the 
larger cities are quite adaptable to smaller ones; 
a, day school for the blind has been opened in 
Racine, Wisconsin, a city of about 82,000. 

Experts think that wherever there are as many 
as six blind children a special teacher might be 
employed, and the children educated at home in 
the regular public school. Such teachers are usu- 
ally paid better than the ordinary teacher for 
she must have expert training. New York raises 
the salary one hundred dollars. But even so, it 
is more economica! than provision for the blind 
in an institution. Very much to improve present 
conditions in our smaller towns could be done by 
a hearty co-operation of physicians, nurses, 
school board members, superintendents and 
teachers, 

LOOKING INTO THE CAUSES 


Women’s clubs might well emulate the example 
set by the Kentucky Federation in asking each 
club in the state to hold a meeting for the discus- 
sion of prevention of blindness, using the three 
topics: Prevention of Ophthalmia Neonatorum; 
Prevention of Trachoma; Prevention of the Eye- 
strain of School Children. In California the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnae has com- 
menced work along this line. 

(Continued on page 51) 














TEACHING A TOTALLY BLIND GIRL TO WEAVE 
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The Law in its Relation to the Teacher—II. 


HIS AUTHORITY OUTSIDE OF SCHOOL 


By Harry R. Trusler, A, M., LL. B., Professor of Law University of Florida 


thority outside of school (that is, during 

the general term, but outside of school 
hours and school premises) can be exercised only 
for the direct benetit of the school, not for its re- 
mote advantage. The legislature, of course, may 
at pleasure extend the authority of the teacher or 
of the school board, as much further into the 
home as the fullest exercise of the police power of 
the state under its Constitution will allow. This 
has been well illustrated of late by compulsory 
health regulations and compulsory attendance 
laws. 

But legislatures are not likely to enlarge the 
teacher’s authority outside of school without co- 
gent reasons; neither are the courts inclined to 
extend it by dubious interpretations; all this is 
for a very good and sufficient reason—the au- 
thority of the teacher outside of school cannot be 
enlarged without correspondingly diminishing 
the authority of the home. So foundational is 
the home in our social structure that legislatures 
and courts alike impair its authority only with 
great reluctance and for urgent reasons; hence 
the recson fur the judicial rule that the teacher’s 
authority outside of school extends only to pro- 
hibit and to punish acts which directly and not 
remotely work injury to the scheol. 

Some of the old cases, decided with few if any 
precedents in point before them, leaned strongly, 
perhaps too strongly, in favor of the teacher’s 
extra-mural authority. But if in the past the 

ndulum of judicial decisions has swung far out 
in favor of this authority of the teacher, in more 
modern cases it has, generally speaking, traveled 
in the other direction—the boundary between the 
jurisdictions of parent and teacher has been more 
thoughtfully and equitably described. This is 
illustrated by two comparatively recent decisions, 
bearing upon the discussions of the second article 
of this series. 

In 1909 the Supreme Court of Oklahoma em- 
phatically devided that the parent has the right 
to make a reasonable selection from the prescribed 
course of study for his child to pursue, his right 
in this regard being superior to school officers 
and teachers, notwithstanding the compulsory 
school law of that state (138 Am. St. Rep. 861). 
Following is a part of the chain of reasoning 
leading to this conclusion. To require a pupil 
to pursue every study taught is arbitrary and un- 
reasonable (29 Am. Rep. 55). The parent is as 
likely to make as wise a selection as the teacher 
(17 Am. Rep. 471). He possesses superior op- 
portunities of knowing the ager and mental 
capabilities of his child. ‘The full course may 
he more than the strength of the child can un- 
dergo, Besides, the father may desire his child 
to take lessons in music, painting, or other 
studies from private teachers. This he has a 
right to do (48 N. W. 393). It is idle to say the 
parent, by sending his child to school, impliedly 
clothes the teacher with the exclusive authority to 
direct his studies in a case where the parent ex- 
pressly reserves this right to himself. ‘The reasons 
advanced by older cases for a contrary decision 
are extendedly considered and vigorously repudi- 
ated by the Oklahoma Court. 

_In the same year the Supreme Court of Missis- 
‘ippi decided that statutury authority to school 
to prescribe and enforce rules not incon- 


LU tiorty « by legislation, the teacher’s au- 





[As explained more fully in connection with the 

article of this series, published in January, the 

iations in parentheses are references to author- 

ites, after the regular manner of lawyers in preparing 

their papers. The explanations of the abbreviations 

Wedin this article are: Am. St. Rep.—American State 

+ Am. Rep.—American Reports. N. W.— 

North West Reporter. L. R. A. N. S.—Lawyer’s Re- 

Ports Annotated New Series. S. W.—South West 
Reporter, 1, R. A.—Lawyer’s Reports Annotated. ] 


sistent with law for the government of schools 
does not empower them to require pupils to spend. 
certain hours of the evening (from 7-9 P. M.) in 
study at home (22 L. R. A. N. S. 983). In de- 
claring this rule a nullity, beyond the power of 
the trustees to adopt or the teachers to enforce, 
Judge Mayes said: ‘‘Certainly a rule of the 
school which invades the home, and wrests from 
the parent his right to control his child around 
his own hearthstone, is inconsistent with any law 
that has yet governed the parent in this state, 
and the writer of this opinion dares hope that it 
will be inconsistent with any law that will ever 
operate here, so long as liberty lasts and children 
are taught to revere and look up to their parents. 
In the home the parental authority is and should 
be supreme, and it is a misguided zeal that at- 
tempts to wrest it from them.” 


NEWSPAPER PUBLICATION OF SATIRI- 
CAL POEM 


Ina recent Wisconsin decision (16 L. R. A. N. 
S. 730) it appears that a high school principal 
had_ conditionally suspended two of his pupils, 
because, after school had closed for the day and 
in the absence of any express rule against it, 
they had caused to be published in a weekly news- 
paper a satirical poem, being a take-off on the 
rules of the school. ‘The court emphatically re- 
fused to set aside this suspension. Meeting the 
argument that there had been no violation of any 
prescribed rule, Judge Bashford said: ‘‘In the 
school, as in the family, there exist on the part of 
the pupils the obligations of obedience tu lant 
commands, subordination, civil deportment, re- 
spect for the rights of other pupils, and fidelity 
to duty. These obligations are inherent in any 
proper school system and constitute, so to speak, 
the common law of the school. Every pupil is 
presumed to know this law, and is subject to it, 
whether it has or has not been re-enacted by the 
school board in the form of written rules and 
regulations.”? In conclusion the court said: 
**'The school authorities have the power to suspend 
a pupil for an offense committed outside of school 
hours, and not in the presence of the teacher, or 
other pupils, which has a direct and immediate 
tendency to influence the conduct of other pupils 
while in the schoolroom and to. impair the au- 
thority of the teachers, ‘The children were 
instrumental in causing the publication of the 
poem in a newspaper, which supposedly found 
its way into the homes of many of the children 
attending the high school, and who would be as 
much influenced thereby as if the writing had 
been printed and posted in the schoolroom, or 
there circulated and read. ‘The school authorities 
must necessarily be invested with a broad discre- 
tion in the government and discipline of the 
pupils, and the courts should not interfere with 
the exercise of such authority, unless it has been 
illegally or unreasonably exercised. The trial 
court has found that the act complained of does 
not evince an abuse of discretion. That conclu- 
sion is supported by the testimony and is here. 
approved. ”” 


PUNISHMENT OF ABSENCE OR 
TARDINESS 

A district school board has power to make a 
rule suspending any pupil absent without satis- 
factory excuse six half days in four consecutive 
weeks (36 Am. Rep.'499). In reasoning to this 
conclusion, the Supreme Court of Missouri said: 
“The pupil, it is urged, is at liberty to be absent 
when | pleases, and such absence is a matter 
solely between him and his parents. But the 
studies in our public schools are, I presume, clas- 
sified according to the ages and advancement of 
the scholars; and the continued or repeated ab- 
sences of one of a class not only is injurious to 
the absentee, but if, allowed beyond a certain 
point is calculated to demoralize those who 


attend, and derange the orderly instructions of 
the teacher, Taxes are not collected to pay 
teachers to sit in front of empty benches or to 
hunt up truant boys. Such absences, when with- 
out excuse, are the fault of the parents, whose 
business it is to see that the attendance of their 
child is regular, unless prevented by causes which 
will be an excuse under the rule in question.”’ 

A similar ruling in reference to tardiness was 
made in Massachusetts as early as 1874 (116 
Mass. 365). In this case one member of the 
school committee of a town made a rule that if 
a scholar was twice tardy the teacher should 
send the scholar to him. The other members of 
the committee subsequently assented to the rule, 
although there was no record of the regulation. 
It was held that this informality was immaterial 
and that a pupil was properly excluded for refus- 
ing to comply with the rule. 

The courts realize that the parent, in the mat- 
ter of absence or tardiness on the part of his chil- 
dren, has properly less control over them than he 
has in the selection of their studies; for absence 
or tardiness to any considerable extent is directly 
demoralizing to other pupils, whereas, in the lan- 
guage of Judge Maxwell (48 N, W. 393), “how 
it will result disastrously to the proper discipline, 
efficiency and well-being of the schools for the 
parent to make a reasonable choice from the 
studies in the prescribed course which his chiid 
shall pursue is a_ proposition we cannot 
understand. ”’ 

It may be well to note an important conse- 
quence to the parent, where the principal of a 
private boarding school expels a pupil for con- 
tinued truancy or other misconduct, Most of the 
catalogues of such institutions provide for the 
*‘forfeiture’’ of all advanced payments in such 
cases. The courts will generally allow the school 
to retain this money, holding under the intention 
of the parties that the word “forfeiture”? was 
employed in the sense of “liquidated damages” 
—an expression that the schools should always 
use in such provisions instead of *‘forfeit’’ or 


‘forfeiture’ (30 S. W. 268). 


IMMORAL CONDUCT OUTSIDE OF 
SCHOOL 


In order to maintain the purity and discipline 
of the public schools, a child may lawfully be 
excluded because of licentious and immoral char- 
acter, although guilty of no immorality within 
the school. Such a child, having been expelled, 
was denied reinstatement in an old Masaschusetts 
case (8 Cushing 160). In reasoning to this con- 
clusion, in order to refute the argument that the 
teacher has no right to look beyond the walls of 
the school to notice the conduct of its pupils, the 
celebrated Chief Justice Shaw made the following 
points: 1. Can it be doubted that the presence 
of «a pupil infected with a contagious disease 
could be lawfully prohibited? Why? Simply 
because his attendance would be dangerous and 
noxious, and consequently an interruption of the 
equal and common right of all to attend school. 
2. Truancy is a fault committed wholly beyond 
the precincts of the school, yet no example is more 
contaminating, no malconduct more subversive of 
discipline. May not an incorrigible truant be 
expelled, not as a punishment merely, but as a 
protection to others from injurious example and 
influence? 3. **The power of all teachers is a 
parental authority to be exercised for the best 
good of the whole. We think it was the inten- 
tion of the legislature to make the public schools 
a system of moral training. If so, then, it is as 
necessary to preserve the pure-minded, ingenuous 
children of both sexes from the contaminating 
influence of those of depraved sentiments and 
vicious propensities and habits as from those in- 
fected with contagious disease.’” 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Elementary Agriculture 


MILK AND CREAM TESTING, WITH DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING THE BABCOCK TEST 


By Lester S. Ivins, State Supervisor of Agricultural Education in Ohio 


taught more and more through the labora- 

tory. Even today teachers and school 
officers everywhere are asking about suitable ap- 
paratus for the teaching of Agriculture. We 
note in nearly all of these inquiries from every 
state where Agriculture is now being taught that 
the teacher is asking something about the Bab- 
cock test, how to make it and where to purchase 
testers. The writer hopes to give sufficient detail 
in this article to enable any person to make this 
test successfully and to be able to teach others to 
do so. 


A S TIME advances, we shall see Agriculture 


SAMPLING THE MULK 
Be careful that the sample represents a fair 
average of the milk to be tested. Any cream 
that may have risen on the milk should be  thor- 
oughly mixed in’ with the milk by cautiously 
pouring the milk back and forth from one vessel 
to another, or if this is impossible then the milk 
should be carefully mixed by stirring. 
The best results will be obtained by having the 
samples of milk and also the acid at a tempera- 
ture of 60 degrees Fahrenheit. 


MEASURING THE MILK 

Measure with milk pipette which holds, when 
filled to the mark on the stem, 17.6 ¢. ¢. ‘Lhe 
milk is sucked up into the pipette above the mark 
and the finger must be quickly placed on the 
upper end of the pipette and pressed firmly to 
keep the milk from running out. ‘The pipette is 
then held vertically, with the mark on the level 
with the eye, and by gently relaxing the pressure 
of the finger on the end of the pipette, air is ad- 
mitied and the milk is allowed slowly to flow out 
until the top of the column of milk is level with 
the mark on the pipette. ‘T'he pipette then holds 
17.6 c. c. of milk. 


FILLING 'THE TEST BOTTLES 

Place the point of the pipette in the mouth of 
the test bottle, holding both the test bottle and 
the pipette in a slightly inclined position, By 
removing the finger from the end of the pipette, 
the milk will flow out of the pipette and into the 
bottle. The object of inclining the test bottle 
and pipette is to allow the milk to run down the 
side of the neck of the test bottle, thus allowing 
an exit for the air in the bottle. If this little 
precaution is not observed, the air will bubble 
out and cause some of the milk to overflow. Al- 
low the pipette to drain into the test bottle; blow 
into the upper end of the pipette to discharge the 
last drop of the milk into the test bottle. 


ADDING THE ACID 


After the milk has been measured 
into the test bottles the acid should 
be added. This may be done at 
once or the milk may be allowed to 
stand in the test bottle for a num- 
ber of days without changing the 
result. Fill the acid measure up 
to the mark (17.5 c¢. ¢.) with sul- 
phuric acid of specitic gravity be- 
tween 1.82 and 1.83 at 60 degrees 
Fahrenheit. ‘lo pour the acid into 
the test bottles, the latter should be 
held in an inctined position so that 
the acid will flow down the sides of 
the test bottle and not drop through 
the body of the milk in the bottle. 

By observing this precaution, 
charring of the milk is evoided 
and also spilling out of the acid. 
If the acid has been properly added, 
there will be distinct layers of acid 
and milk in the test bottle, without 
anv black layer of partially mixed 
acid and milk between them. 














& 


ADDING HOT WATER 
It is better to use testers with tops to avoid accident with the 
acid in case the test bottles break while whirling. Testers 
should be level and be fastened firmly to prevent shaking, 


MIXING THE MILK AND ACID 


This is done by giving the test bottles a com- 
bined rotary and shaking motion; be careful not 
to allow any curd to get into the necks of the 
bottles. ‘The shaking of the bottles should be 
continued until all the particles or clots of curd 
are entirely dissolved. The liquid will then be 
of a dark brown color and of a high temperature, 
due to the chemical action of the acid on the 
milk. The object of adding the acid is to dis- 
solve all the solids in the milk, except the fat 
which is left in suspension in the liquid. 

(Acid of the proper strength should be used, 
otherwise the results will not be satisfactory. 





FILLING THE TEST BOTTLES AND WEIGHING THE CREAM 











The acid is very corrosive and should not be 
allowed to get upon the person or clothing. — If 
any should be spilled on the skin or clothing, it 
should be quickly washed off with water. Color 
can be restored to clothing by treating the spots 
with ammonia water. ) 


WHIRLING 'THE BOTTLES 

The test bottles with the milk and acid prop- 
erly mixed are now placed in the tester or centrif- 
ugal machine, The bottles should be arranged 
in pairs at upposite sides of the center, so that 
they will balance when rotating. It is better to 
nuit the bottles into the tester directly after mix- 
ing the milk and acid, while the bottles are hot, 
If, however, this should not be convenient, the 
bottles may be allowed to stand an indefinite 
period, but when they are placed in the machine, 
means should be provided for heating the bottles 


. while rotating, so as to keep the fat in a melted 


condition. Thisis done in the steam machine 
by turning on a steam jet provided for that  pur- 
pose or in the. hand machine by placing boiling 
hot water in the bottom of the tester and putting 
on the cover at once to retain the steam. When 
using the “Facile Jr.”’? machine, the brass pockets 
should be tilled with the boiling hot water. The 
bottles should be whirled for tive winutes at the! 
speed warked on the machine, and then the ma-" 
chine allowed to slow down for the purpose of—' 


ADDING THE HOT WATER ! 
The object of adding the hot water is to bring 
the fat up into the graduated portion of the neck 
where it can be measured. Boiling hot water 
should be used and run into the test bottles by 
means of the pipette or hot water attachment. 
Care should be taken to add the water gradually ' 
so as not to overflow the fat. Enough hot water 
is added to bring the column of fat within the 
graduated part of the neck. When all the bottles 
have been thus treated, the cover is replaced on‘ 
the machine and the bottles are whirled a second 
time for one minute. The fat as it rises through 
the hot water is cleared in appearance and if the 
test is properly made, there should be a nice clear 
column of fat in the neck of the bottles. . 
Perfectly clear readings can be insured by 
adding the hot water in two installments, first’ 
adding enough to bring the fat into the con- 
tracted part of the bottle at the lower end of the 
neck. The bottles are then whirled for a minute, 
stopped, and hot water again added to bring the 
fat into the graduated part of the neck. With 
this method a beautifully clear reading should’ 
result with a layer of clear water below the fat. 
If the reading of fat is at all cloudy, 
add a little hot water and whirl 
again. 
READING THE ‘TEST 
The fat, if the bottles have been 
kept at a proper temperature, will 
be liquid and will be level or right 
angled to the neck of the bottle at 
the ends of the fat column. To 
‘read the per cent of fat, hold the 
bottle up with the fat ona level with 
the eye and read the graduations 
at each end of the column of fat 
Each small division represents two- 
tenths of one per cent fat, and_ the 
large spaces numbered 1, 2, 3 {0 
10 represent each one per cent fat. 
By subtracting these readings, the 
percentage of fat is obtained. Thus, 
if the top of the fat column 184 
7.4 and the bottom at 2.6, the 
reading 7.4 less 2.6 equals 4.8 pe 
cent fat, which means that in] 
Ibs. of milk there are 4.8 Ibs. of fat 


(Continued on page 50) 
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A Cultural History Story Course for the Sixth Grade—VI. 


ENGLAND—SAXONS—KING ALFRED— 
NORM ANS—WILLIAM, THE CON- 
QUEROR—CASTLE LIFE 


Introduction. Having closed the legendary 

riod of England with King Arthur gone to 
Fairyland, according to Tennyson’s beautiful 

tic version, we shall take up the legitimate 
istoric story of the permanent establishment of 
the Saxon power in the island. Recall the Saxon 
mode of life. ‘The choice of a king from the 
royal line, the classes of people, earls or nobles, 
freemen, freedmen and serfs. Contrast the method 
of trial by oath or ordeal with our own plan of 
trial by jury. Show the apparent injustice of 
the former method. 

Conversion of the Saxons. This involves the 
interesting story of St. Augustine, the Roman 
missionary. It is a necessary point, for it marks 
the death of the heathen gods; it is, in truth, 
the “Twilight of the Gods—Ragnarok.”’ 

Danish Pirates. Having become Christianized, 
the Saxons lost much of their war-like instinct 
and busied themselves with farm pursuits. With 
noorganized army, they became easy prey for the 
Danish pirates. Indicate Denmark on the map. 
‘Tell something of the sea-faring habits of the 
people and their marauding propensities. Talk 
of their snail and dragon fleets—the raven ban- 
ner. Explain the term ‘‘viking.”’ Tell of the 
terror their attacks roused in the hearts of the 
defenseless Saxons, how the houses were burned, 
towns plundered, churches destroyed, people slain. 
Tell of the prayer added to the church service, 
“From the fury of the Northmen, good Lord, 
deliver us.”’ 

Saxon Kings. Early rulers were comparatively 
helpless against the Danish attacks; the first to 
prevail against them was Alfred, called ‘the 
Great.”” 

Alfred. . Alfred is called the typical Saxon, as 
Caesar is the typical Roman, and Alexander the 
typical Greek, and Charlemagne the typical Ger- 
man. Make a complete study of the life of Al- 
fred, as under him England becomes an estab- 
lished nation and takes rank as such, ; 

Education. Give a picture of the intellectual 
poverty of the period. Explain the term ** Dark 
Ages.” ‘Tell a little of the monasteries as the 
resorts of learning. ‘Tell of Alfred’s first taste 
of learning through the story of the Saxon poem 
hook, presented to him by his mother in reward 
for having; learned to read it. Explain “*illumi- 
nated manuscripts.”? Talk of their value. Con- 
trast the abundance of books nowadays through 
the invention of the printing-press with the scar- 
city of the days of manuscript books. 

Accession to the Kingdom. Talk of the youth 
of Alfred—was but twenty-two when he became 
king; wretched condition of the country—farms 
neglected; land ravaged by the Danes; poverty 
of the people in general; no organized army. 

Stores ¥ Alfred. Pressed by the Danes, he 
was compelled to flee from his enemies. ‘Tell of 
his disguise 4s a herdsman; his seeking refuge 
inthe hut; his charge of the cakes by the old 
housewife; his preoccupied thought and the con- 
sequent burning of the cakes; the scolding he 
received from the old housewife upon her return. 

is famous story affords a good opportunity of 

. laining old-fashioned modes of cooking and 

ing. 

Tell the legend of Alfred and the beggar to 
vhom he gave half the loaf of bread and half 
thewine. ‘Tell of the vision and the advice of 

angel to go to the woods and sound his horn 

48@ summons to the Saxons. Tell of the army 

finally succeeded in gathering and of his’ first 
success against the Danes. 

Conquest of the Danes. Tell of Alfred’s visit 
the Danish camp disguised as a harper. For- 
tified by the knowledge thus gained, he dared at- 

the Danish commander Guthrum, and con- 
qvered him. This ended warfare for a time and 


By Susie M. Best 


permitted Alfred to turn his attention to other 
needs. 


Improvements in England. To enable the peo- 
ple to work in peace, unafraid of enemies, Alfred 
established an army. To protect the coast he 
founded a navy. This was the beginning of the 
great naval power of England. Explain the 
term **Queen of the Seas.’” Speak of the various 
navies of the nations of today and compare their 
strength. 

Schools. Tell of Alfred’s interest in schools 
and his efforts to establish them; of the books 
used in them—the geography for which he paid 
a farm—the manuscripts he translated himself. 
Compare his educational ideas with those of 
Charlemagne with whom he was almost con- 
temporary.. 

Laws. ‘Tell of his severe laws against stealing. 
Of the honesty of the people—of the bracelets 
hung on the tree a year untouched by a thief. 

Character of Alfred. Note the resemblance of 
the character of Alfred, known as the Truth- 
teller, to our own George Washington. No two 
men in history were more nearly identical in no- 
bility of aim and character. ‘ 

Successors. After Alfred’s death the kings 
were not of any great force. ‘Troubles arose 
again with the Danes, Simply allude to this 
fact; do not go into any elaborate explanations 
of the trouble. In the course of events the Danes 
ascended the throne and became rulers. The 
greatest of these was King Canute. ‘Tell the 
amusing story of King Canute and his courtiers 
at the seashore where he proved to the flatterers 
that the seas obey only God. 

Follow this story with the mere statement that 
the Saxons of England finally grew tired of the 
Danish rule and re-established the Saxon line in 
the person of Edward, known as ‘‘the Confessor,”’ 

Edward. ‘Yell of his supposed power to heal 
by touch. Also of his promise to both Earl 
Harold, the Saxon, and William, Duke of Nor- 
mandy, that each one should inherit the throne 
of England after him. 

William of Normandy. This promise of Ed- 
ward brings us to the next great influence in 
English atfairs—the French influence in the per- 
son of William of Normandy. Indicate Nor- 
mandy in the northern part of France. Tell of 
its settlement in 976 A. D. by the Northmen 
under Rollo, the Ganger or Walker. Tell the 
story of how Rollo did homage for the land to 
the King of France, and of the title of duke be- 
stowed upon him, Explain how the duke would 
be subject to the king. In 1066 A. D. the Duke 
of Normandy was William. 

Norman Invasion. ‘Tell how, upon the death 
of Edward, the Confessor, William, finding the 
English had crowned Harold, the Saxon, king, 
determined to invade England and take it by 
force of arms. ‘Tell of his preparations; his 
flect; the gorgeous galley presented to him by his 
wife Matilda. Tell of his landing, the misstep 
that he made; his seizing of a handful of earth, 
his speech, **I have England in my hand.”’ 

Battle of Hastings. ¥:xplain Harold’s prep- 
arations to meet the invader. ‘Lhe conflict at 
Senlac or Hastings. Recall the ‘“*Chanson de 
Roland,’’ for here the Normans were said to 
charge into battle chanting of the valor of 
Roland at the Pass of Roncesvalles. Tell briefly 
of the defeat of Harold. Avoid descriptions of 
battles; the bloodshed is not the point—it is the 
effect of the battle we wish to consider. This 
battle gave the government of England into the 
hands of the French-Normans. ‘Tell of the grave 
of Harold, called *‘ Harold, the Unfortunate’ — 
the ** Last of the Saxons.”” 

Coronation of William. "This took place in 
London on Christmas Day, in 1066 A.D. ‘Tell 
of the riot and the burning of London the same 
day. Improvement in London through the erec- 
tion of better buildings. 


Changes in England. Tell of the hatred the 
Saxons felt for their conquerors and how, though 
the French language was used exclusively by the 
invaders, the Saxons still clung to their own 
hardy English tongue, thus preserving it to be- 
come eventually the permanent tongue of the 
world. Show how the English tongue through 
contact absorbed some French words and thus 
grew richer. 

Feudal System. This was the greatest change 
introduced by the Normans. Explain that it was 
a sort of system of rental; a giving of land for 
service in war. The Feudal System in its entirety 
is far too difficult « condition to present to sixth 
grade pupils, but a few of its main ideas may be 
broadly stated. Explain the division of the land 
into grants or feuds. Explain the terms ‘*lord,”’ 
*vassal,”’ and “thomage.’’ Explain the ceremony 
of doing homage. This will be all it will be ad- 
visable to attempt, but this much will give an 
idea of the main plan of the system. 

Castles. The Normans brought the idea of 
castle architecture into England. Explain the 
necessity of castles or forts in such a scheme of 
government as the Feudal System. Explain the 
plan of a castle; its site; the moat; the walls; the 
drawbridge; the port-cullis; the keep; the towers; 
the courtyard; the buildings in the inclosure, and 
walls, Give an idea of the method of attack 
upon a castle in time of war. Tell of the sling- 
ing engines of the times, such as the catapult. 
Explain a battering-ram and moving towers. 
Tell of the amusements of castle life; the jug- 
gler; the harper; the story-teller. ‘Talk of hed 
alry as the outgrowth of the Feudal System and 
recall the King Arthur stories. ‘ 

Hardships of the Saxons. ‘Tell of the oppres 
sions of the Normans; the robbery of Saxon es- 
tates; the formation of the New Forest; the in- 
stitution of the Curfew Bell. 

Close of William’s Career. He was known as 
**the Conqueror’’ because of his conquest of Eng- 
land. ‘Tell of his domestic troubles. His quar- 
rel with the king of France and his death in that 
country. Contrast his character, hard, cruel, am 
bitious, with the gentle Christian character of 
Alfred. 

Devices for Interest. Construct a castle with 
walls, towers, keep, portcullis and drawbridge. 
This will of course be a crude, wooden affair but 
it will inspire a vast interest and an understand- 
ing one. Saas boys will be glad to try their 
skill on a catapult (which is a very simple thing 
to make) and upon a battering-ram. 

In summing up the work of this period, em- 
phasize the preservation of the English language 
and the refining influence exerted by the refined 
French on the rough manners of the Saxons. 
Reference List— 

English Histories (before named). 

Alfred the Great— Hughes. 





Do your pupils fail to prepare the lessons as- 
signed? The cause of such failure may be traced 
to one of four reasons: (1) the lessons are too 
long; (2) the assignment is not clear or insuffi- 
cient; (3) pupils do not study; (4) pupils are 
not prepared for the grade. None of these four 
reasons is the fault of the pupils, but is the re- 
sult of the school organization. Many teachers 
persist in assigning lessons which are practically 
impossible. Better assign four or five problems 
and secure a perfect lesson than to assign ten and 
have pupils fail daily. Suppose we assign one 
problem and ask several good board questions 
which thoroughly test the pupil’s knowledge of 
all the conditions of the problem. Assign one 
paragraph for oral reading, but demand a thor- 
ough mastery of meaning, words, —-. pro- 
nunciation, oral expression, ete. any lessons 
are too long. 
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By Laura Dunbar Hagarty 


Teacher of Languaye and History of Education, Buffalo Training School for Teachers. 


The Spirit of the Forest Spring 


Over the rocks she trails her locks, 

Her mossy locks that drip, drip, drip: 
Her sparkling eyes smile at the skies 

In friendship-wise and fellowship: 


While the gleam and glance of her countenance 


Lull into trance the woodland places, 
AS over the rocks she trails her locks, 


Her dripping locks that the long fern graces. 


She pours clear ooze from her heart's cool eruse, 


Its crystal cruse that drips, drips, drips: 
And all the day its limpid spray 
I, heard to play from ler finger-tips: 
And the slight, soft sound makes haunted 
ground 
Of the woods around that the sunlight 
laces, 
As she pours clear ooze from = her heart's 
cool cruse, 
Its dripping cruse that no man traces. 


. * - * x x 


Then wrapped in deeps of the wild she 


sleeps, 
She whispering sleeps and drips, drips, 
drips; 


Where moon and mist wreathe neck and 
Wrist, 
And, Starry-whist, through the dark she 
slips: 
While the heavenly dream of her soul makes 
gleam 
The falls that stream and the foam that 
races, 
As wrapped in the deeps of the wild she 
sleeps, 
She dripping sleeps or starward gazes. 
—Madison Cawein. 


Have you ever been in the woods in the 
spring? ‘Tell how it looked; how it felt. 

What fragrance did you get from the 
spring woods? Why do you love to go 
there in the springtime ? 

Can you recall the sounds you heard 
there? What did you hear besides the 
birds and the breezes? 

Here is a poem by one of America’s 
foremost living poets of nature. Listen 
while I read it. 

These copies are for each of you. Can 
you tell one respect in which these stanzas 
are different from the poem we read 
yesterday? Where do the rhymes occur? 
Find ail the places. How does the rhyme 
affect your pleasure in hearing the stan- 
zas read ? : 

Let us look at the pictures given here. 
Who is “‘she?”? You remember that 
when we studied Greek sculpture we found 
that the idea of victory was represented 
by a woman. It is quite common with 
poets, sculptors and painters to put their 
ideas of beauty into human shape. The 
poet has here thought of all the loveli- 
ness of the spring as a beautiful maiden. 

Find all the parts of this poem you 
really understand. ‘Tell all the beauties 


of the woodland you find mentioned here; and 
read the words the poct uses to express just what 
you have said. You may use the dictionary in 
preparing your answers. 7 

Read the poem aloud; memorize the part of it 
you like best. 


Preparing a Lesson Plan 
Have a clearly defined aim in each lesson. 
Study the art of stating that aim to the pupils. 
You must say just enough to catch the interest, 
and certainly enough to rivet attention on the 
topic, but not enough to relieve pupils of think- 
ing the subject out for themselves, It is a mistake 


to state the end of the lesson in the aim. 

With the aim wisely stated, you are ready to 
prepare the pupils’ minds for the reception of the 
new knowledge. In grammar such preparation 
must take into account a thorough review of 
whatever topics must be clearly understood before 
the new knowledge can be mastered. You must 
find out upon what the new knowledge rests and 
briskly clarify any hazy points. 

With the aim and the preparatory work well 
in hand, you are ready to develop the new idea. 
Here a logical mode of procedure is again neces- 
sary. Start with an obvious illustration. Ques- 
tion to develop clearly and definitely the new 

topic. Use another illustration. Follow 





the same form of questioning with this 
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“Do you hear 





the flowers 
stirring in 
their bed? 














Unseen wines are soltly whirring overhead. 


There’s 4 murmur in the meadow. 














There’s a 
whisper in 
the wood, 

For the ear 
that’s quick 
to listen 

Unto mes: 
sages of 


good.”’ 
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second illustration. Continue using 
\ illustrative sentences and continue ques- 
tioning until you are sure the idea is 
fully developed in the pupils’ minds. 
Then they are ready to generalize. — 

Put one carefully considered question 
to round up the generalization ; it usually 
assumes such shape as, *‘What do all 
thesedo?”’? Assoon as the generalization 
is stated (and it must be stated by the 
pupils, not by you), the technical term 
should be presented. —_ It should be writ- 
ten on the board, syllabicated, pronoun- 
ced and spelled just here, when it is first 
given to the class. 

When these steps have been securely 
taken, the definition crowds upon. the 
pupils. Go back to the illustrations, 
and ask the question that will surely call 
for a crystalized statement of what has 
been developed, Put the definition as 
the pupils give it on the board, and hold 
a brief discussion. Refer to the text- 
book, and have several pupils read the 
definition from it. Memorize the def- 
nition verbatim. 

To apply all that has been learned is 
naturally the last step to be taken. Use 
several different forms of application. 
Be sure to begin with the easiest and 
introduce the exercises in the order of 
their difficulty. Close with a brief 
summary given by the children. — This 
might simply be the answer to, ‘*What 
have you learned today?’ To illustrate 
the theory just set forth somewhat ab- 
stractly, here is a plan on the Phrase. 

Aim:—Today we shall learn abouta 
divison of the sentence. 

Preparation: — What two __necessaty 
parts of the sentence do you already 
know? ‘The division of the sentence, Wé 
shall learn today, isnot necessary, but it 
is found ina great many sentences. What 
is a preposition? What is an adjective! 
What is an adverb? 

Presentation: — There is a stone 
house. Whatis the use of stone? There 
is a house of stone. How is sentence 
one changed? What is the use of the 
group of stone? Of what parts of speech 














Greenville, Ohw, Schools 


Is the group made? 
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He sings joyfully. What part of speech is 
joyfully? He sings with goy. What is the use 
of the group of words with joy?. Why? Of what 
js the group composed? (Use several other illus- 
trative sentences, and question similarly. ) 

What do all these groups of words do? Of 


what are these groups of words composed? Such 
roups of words are called phrases. Pronounce, 


What is a phrase? Several of you may 
tell what you think a phrase is. You may find 
the definition in your grammars. Write it on 
the board. You may each repeat this definition. 
Now say it from memory. 

Application:—1. From this paragraph, select 
the phrases, and tell what each modifies. 2. In 
these sentences, change the italicized adjectives 
and adverbs into phrases. 3. Compose five sen- 
tences in which phrases occur; tell how each 
phrase is used. 

Summary :—Tell all you have learned in this 
lesson. 

In preparing a lesson in grammar, you need to 
make sure that your questions are the best. Here 
are some tests to apply to your series of questions 
given to develop the topics:—Does the question 
arouse thought? Does it tell too much? Is it 
ambiguous? Can it be answered by yes or no? Is 
it well stated, or is its construction awkward? 
Does it inevitably follow its predecessor ? 

You need to make sure that you leave no room 
for guessing when you teach grammar. Pupils 
should be trained to reason and to think very 
exactly in this subject. Discourage careless 
thinking by continually requiring a reason for 
every indolent guess; for example, *‘Why is 
pleasantly a preposition ?”” 

The grammar recitation offers abundant oppor- 
tunity in training pupilsin right mental habits. 
We need to make sure that we are alive to those 
opportunities, Nor is the recitation the chief 
opportunity for mental training. The assigned 
work for independent study may be most pro- 
ductive of excellent results. When pupils are 
thrown upon their own resources to apply what 
they have learned, the necessity for exact think- 
ing is great. 

Frequently pupils should be given the text- 
book, and the bare direction, ‘Take the exer- 
cise on page 100.” By thus throwing pupils 
on their own resources, you encourage them in 
getting the exact interpretation of the require- 
ments, and so you strengthen the power to do 
independent work. We weaken pupils by contin- 
ually relieving them from taking the initiative. 

To illustrate: Pupils will gain by working 
out the following exercises by themselves, and 
later submitting their product to you :— 

Pick out the verbs which have objects:—Wil- 
liam is reading a pretty story. ‘The window has 
been broken. The child was sleeping. ‘The cook 
made a nice pudding. ‘The fire is burning 
brightly. The girl has found her father. I am 
looking for my cap. She met her friend at the 
fair. Mr. Jones lives in Leicester. My tather 
loves me. Jane’s new dress has been torn. ‘The 
carpenter made a wheelbarrow. ‘The wind is 
blowing fiercely. ‘Tom was beaten. We should 
love our enemies. 

The same verb may have an object in one sen- 
tence and no object in another, thus:— 

James is writing. Is writing what? 
answer; therefore no object. 

James is writing a letter. Is writing what? 
A letter; therefore an object, letter —From 
Longman’ s English Grammar. 


Greek Sculpture. V. 
THE DISK-THROWER 
(Discobolus of Myron) 

One of the earliest Greek sculptors of note was 

'yron, who lived about ‘five hundred years before 
Christ, Although little is known of his life, it 
18 certain that he liked best to carve athletic sub- 
ects and animals. 

So great was Myron’s skill in reproducing 
’nimals that his bronze cow on the Acropolis was 
Sometimes mistaken for a real one; or so the 
‘Greeks believed, for they often said.of it, ‘‘No! 


Spell. 


No 
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Myron did not model this cow. Time changed 
it into bronze, and he passed it off as his work.” 

Myron’s famous cow is not better known than 
his **Disk-Thrower,”’’ representing a youth full 
of ‘life and vigor ready to take part in the 
Olympian games. ‘Three copies of this statue 
were made by Myron himself, the last two being 
‘alled replicas of the first. ‘The three are of Life 
size. One was dug up (““exhumed,”’ the artists 
say) at Aigina, and placed among the bronzes in 
Munich. Another is in Rome. 

Notice the position of the athlete, and the 
springing curve of the body. After years of 
training, the Greek youth became most skilful 
in running, jumping, leaping, throwing the 
discus, hurling the javelin, boxing and wrestling. 

Once every four years the men and youth met 
at Olympia, in a lovely valley of Elis, on the 
western coast of Greece. At sunrise these people 
in holiday clothes came teeming into the valley 
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from far and near to attend the great games. 
One day was spent in examining the young men 
who wished to enier the games; three days were 
given to contests, the fifth day to the victories. 

No prizes were given, and yet the reward was 
greater than all our prizes today. With a golden 
knife a boy cut a branch from an olive tree and 
with this a wreath was made to crown the victor. 
Banquets were given in his honor, and all his 
countrymen rejoiced) with him. When he 
returned to his home city, he was given a purple 
robe, and he rode in a chariot drawn by four 
white horses. As the procession neared the city 
wall, a part of it was torn down to show that a 
city with such brave men as the victor needed no 
walls of defense. More banqueting followed, 
and sometimes the victor received gifts of gold 
or silver from his townspeople. It is no wonder 
the Greeks liked to look at statues of their 
athletes when these games were so well thought 
of by all the people. 
THE OLYMPIC GAMES 
Additional study may be followed in this way: 
Assign these topics to be recited upon two days 
later, giving pupils magazine references to sup- 
ply the needed information :— 

What has recently revived interest in these 
Greek contests ? 

Where were the Fifth Olympic Games held? 
(Stockholm). When? (July, 1912). 


19 


What nationalities were represented ? 

Which nations excelled ? 

Which European nations were represented in 
the ancestry of the American victors ? 

Of what did the games consist ? 

Describe each of these feats. 

Who won the pentathlon ? (Thorpe, an Indian 
from Carlisle. ) : 

In what particulars were any of these feats of 
the Fifth Olympic different trom the originals 
performed in the days of ancient Athens? 

What is the influence of these contests upon 
those individuals taking part ? Upon the nations 
taking part? 

You may choose from these topics one for a 
composition :— 

1. ‘The experiences of an Athenian youth in 
the Olympic gunies, ; 

2. The preparation of an American athlete for 
the Fifth Olympic. 

3. A bird’s eye view of the valley of Elis 
during the games, ; 

4. A bird’s eye view of Stockholm during the 
games. 

5. The subsequent life of the victor; (a) in 
ancient Greece; (b) in the Fifth Olympic. 

6. A description of the schocl for physical 
training (palaestra) at Athens, , 

Exposition 

Today we shall learn how to give directions 
weli. 

You may listen while I read a model to you. 
Notice that giving directions is not like telling 
a story, nor like painting a word picture, — In 
this kind of writing we have to be careful to 
say just what we mean, and we have to be careful 
that what we say means just one thing. Here 
is a sample of this kind of writing :— 

HOW TO PLAY BASEBALI, 
The way to hecome fielder 


a good is to copy the 


your city or town who are 
Watch them 
will notice that none of 


They run to 


oldest boys and men in 


hase-ball and = imi- 
You 


for grounders to come 


good 


tate them, 


players, 
them wait 
to them, meet 
the grounders, and bending low, scoop them up with 
In other ways when a ball is bouncing 


not 


their hands, 
over the ground towards you, do squat) and 
expect it to come straight into your hands. Instead, 
it continually and run to meet it. Never trust 
a grounder, It is apt to bound suddenly to the right 
you and the only way to prevent it is to 
stand half-forward on your toes ready to spring to 
either side, Good fielders like Ilal Chase never squat. 

In catching fly balls it is just the opposite. In that 
case you hold your hands as if you were holding a 
sbasket and waiting for the ball to drop into it. Do 
not jerk your hands to meet the descending fly as you 
move forward to meet the grounder, * * * * 


To be a good base runner you must know how to 


watch 


or lett of 


slide, know when to run, and must be willing to take 
chances. It is not necessary that you be a fast runner. 
The best base runners in the big leagues are not all 
fast runners. 

I said you must learn how to slide. Do slide 
head first and reach for the base with your hand. If 
you slide that way your body on the ground will be in 
sucit a position that it will be easy for the baseman to 
When you slide feet first, then the 
As you hit 


not 


touch you out. 
baseman will have only one leg to touch. 
the ground, spread out the other leg away from the base 
like the blades of Remember, too, that the 
baseman who was not afraid of your head when you 
came in head first, is very apt to be afraid of your feet 
in this feet first slide.—New York Sun. 


scissors, 


Let us examine these paragraphs. What is told 
in the first one? Look at the second paragraph. 
Write the topic of the second paragraph. Find 
the topic of each paragraph. Are these arranged 
well? Notice the first sentence of each para- 

(Continued on page 52) 
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**It’s easy enough to be pleasant 
When life flows on like a sony ; 
But the man worth while 
Is the man who can smile 
When everything goes dead wrong.”’ 
HE philosophy expressed in the above quo- 
T tation from one of Ella Wheeler Wilcox’s 
well-known poems seems to have developed 
in her life when she was but a mere child. For 
she tells us that as a child, when things seemed 
darkest, she always arose in the morning feeling 
that something pleasant must happen before 
night. It is one of the rules of human nature 
that when one expects pleasant things to befall, 
the pleasant things usually occur. 

Ella Wheeler was born a literary genius. In 
her autobiography, written a few years ago, she 
says, “I do not remember when I did not expect 
to be a writer, and I was a neighborhood *celeb- 
rity’ at the age of eight.”’ 

To begin at the beginning, however, Ella 
Wheeler was born on a farm twelve miles from 
Madison, Wisconsin. Her parents were eastern 
people, having lived in Vermont. They had 
left a comfortable, even luxurious, homestead in 
the east to seek their fortune in the west, arriv- 
ing there one year previous to the birth of their 
daughter Ella. The father had been a music- 
teacher all his life, and when he attempted to 
hecome a business man and speculator, he made 
a signal failure. 

Mrs. Wilcox inclines to the belief that children 
oft-times inherit repressed tendencies, this being 
the case in her own lite. Her mother was a 
women of strong literary tastes, but never hav- 
ing been able to indulge them, for lack of time, 
money and books, these tastes fell by natural 
inheritance to her daughter. The family were 
intellectual, but possessed few books, and only 
one weekly paper. ‘The books included copies of 
‘The Arabian Nights,’’ ‘*Gulliver’s Travels, ”’ 
“John Gilpin’s Ride,’”? and a few of Shake- 
speare’s plays. ‘The **New York Ledger,” and 
the **New York Mercury’’ were sent to the family 
by eastern relatives for several years. Of this 
indiscriminate reading Mrs. Wilcox says, ‘The 
first literary feasts I indulged in were the weekly 
serial stories of Mrs. Southworth and May Agnes 
Fleming. They were to the mind like tobasco 
sauce to the taste—exciting but not healthful. 
They gave me false ideas of life.” At eight 
years of age this little girl began the composition 
of prose and verse. At nine years she completed 
a novel of eleven chapters headed with original 
rhymes; this was never printed, however. Mrs. 
Wilcox has it among her literary treasures today, 
bound in wall-paper which she a ypropriated from 
a loose panel on the kitchen wall of the Wiscon- 
sin farmhouse. In school and throughout the 
neighborhood this little girl was 
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subscription; this might be done in one of two 
ways,—by obtaining subscribers or by writing 
for its pages; she finally determined upon the 
latter plan. She, accordingly, wrote two essays, 
keeping the fact secret from her family, as she 
dreaded their ridicule in case of failure. How 
to obtain the postage was a question! Pennies 
were scarce In the Wheeler home, and to ask her 
parents for them would entail a necessary ex- 
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planation. Finally she decided on stratagem. 
She was at that time corresponding with a young 
girl several years her senior, who was a freshman 
in the Madison University. This friend she took 
into her confidence, sending her the essays, and 
asking her to mail them, at the same time assur- 
ing her that she would in time refund the postage. 
The friend mailed the essays, and then set herself 
the task of watching the News-Stands to see whether 
the ‘*Mercury”’ printed them; in two months they 
appeared. She gad notified the young au- 
thoress of the fact. Thereupon the latter 
wrote a stern reproof to the editor for not send- 
ing her the paper, at least, to repay her for her 
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work, Shortly aftex a large package came to 
the post-office addressed to the little girl. It 
contained back numbers of the **Mercury.”’ The 
family were astounded, and when an explanation 
was forthcoming, they were no less delighted than 
was she. 

From this time forward Ella Wheeler became 
a constant contributor to various periodicals; she 
soon filled the house with more reading matter 
than the family had time to peruse; in addition 
to the periodicals the editors sent her books and 
pictures, bric-a-biac and table-ware, articles from 
their prize-lists,—all very precious to her. They 
served to relieve the bareness and commonplace 
aspect of the farmhouse, and the happiness that 
the author felt in being able thus to give to her 
family was beyond expression. The world 
seemed to grow larger and life more wonderful 
from that time. 

It is said that the pendulum swings as far back 
as forward, and so it proved in this instance. 
There came a time when her manuscripts were re- 
turned for weeks at a stretch; then she and the 
entire family became discouraged and restless, 
About this time the girl read a sentence which 
she declares became a life motto; it was, ‘If you 
haven’t what you like, try to like what you 
have.” She says, “‘I bless the author of that 
phrase, it was sucha help to me just as I was 
nearing the borders of pessimism and chronic 
discontent. I was naturally luxury loving. | 
wanted to bestow comfort and pleasure on every- 
\body at home. I wanted lovely gowns,—oh, 
how I wanted them!—and travel and accomplish- 
ments! I wanted summers by the sea,—the sea 
of which I had read, but had never seen.’’ It is 
most gratifying to know that all these longed-for 
things came to this woman later on and all 
through her own effort. 

Despite discouragement, Ella Wheeler did not 
give up her work, and later came more and 
greater success. Her first published poem ap- 
peared in the ‘‘Waverly Magazine.’’ Her first 
check came from Frank Leslie’s publishing house. 
She wrote, asking for one of his periodicals in re- 
turn for three little poems she had composed in 
one day. In reply came a check for ten dol- 
lars and a choice of any one of their thirteen 
publications. 

This check was a great surprise to Miss Wheeler 
for she had not thought to be able to earn money 
by her pen for some years to come. This opened 
up new possibilities, and she literally flooded 
the offices of magazines with her work. Recog- 
nition came quickly. Harper’s paid her fifteen 
dollars for one poem, Leslie’s forty dollars for ten 
poems and a short story, etc. People from Madi- 
son, Milwaukee and Chicago began to seek ‘her 
out. She was invited to visit city homes. A 
Milwaukee editor offered her forty- 
five dollars a month to edit the 








looked upon as a sort of prodigy, 
the housewives of the neighborhood 
criticizing her mother for allowing 
her time to read and write, rather 
than making her wash dishes and 
do other household tasks. But the 
mother realized, better than did 
any one, the genius of which this 
child was the possessor. 

The school and neighborhood 
satisfied the girl as an audience 
until she reached her fourteenth 
year, when her ambition began to 
soar toward greater things. At 
school she reveled in composition, 
and was the ‘‘star’’ speaker and _re- 
citer, but she found mathematics 
most troublesome. About this time 
the ‘‘New York Mercury’’ ceased 
to come to the Wheeler home; the 
subscription had expired, and there 
was no money for a renewal. Ella 
determined to attempt to earn a 
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literary department of a trade mag: 
azine. She accepted, but the office 
hours and order of work proved 9 
distasteful to her that she was not 
sorry when the venture failed within 
three months. 

The years had flown and the 
child had become a woman. Her 
first published book was a little 
volume of poems, entitled ‘*Poen's 
of Passion.”? At this time another 
very important event took place! 
the life of this young genius, which 
was not known to the general public 
at that time. The same week t 
her book was published she becaié 
engaged to Mr. Robert Wilcox, * 
manufacturer of sterling silver 
works of art. This was in 185 
On May Ist, 1884, their marriagt 
occurred in Milwaukee, And sob 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Men of the American Crisis. VIL—William H. Seward 


of State under Lincoln and Johnson, was 

the most prominent figure in the Cabinet 
during the difficult periods of Civil. War and Re- 
construction. Kefore him crowded difficulties 
and opportunities which might well have quailed 
the stoutest heart and filled the most resourceful 
mind with doubts; he met them with hope and 
confidence and the genius of a born statesman. 
In tne long line of secretaries of state he easily 
holds first place. ‘*His great successes,”’ says 
Bancroft, his biographer, *‘were the result of 
keen perceptions, quick sympathies and close as- 
sociations with men of different types and ten- 
dencies. He rarely failed where success was pos- 
sible, because he was almost sure to see every op- 
portunity and to make the most of it. His sena- 
torial career is probably the best illustration in 
American history of how far the politician may 
go toward reform and how much the reformer 
must bend to practical politics in order to 
attain position and power and accomplish 
results that contemporaries and history re- 
gard as great. He was not the father of 
the Republican party, but he, more than 
any other man, was its master. He was 
not the first of anti-slavery champions; but 
of the great anti-slavery North having a 
reasonable and worthy political purpose, he 
was, as Jefferson Davis said, ‘the directing 


W ersiate HENRY SEWARD, Secretary 


The story of Mr. Seward’s life is, there- 
fore, of more than usual interest. He was 
born May 16, 1801, in the little village of 
Florida, Orange County, New York, and 
was the fourth of six children. His father, 
Doctor Samuel S. Seward, was a physician 
of good standing. He was alsoa farmer, 
amerchant, a banker and money-lender, a 
politician, a magistrate, and for seventeen 
years a county judge. He was a stern and 


wholly intent on the ambition to amass 
wealth. In his later years he founded a 
superior high school in his home town, 
called the *‘S. S. Seward Institute,’? and 
endowed it with twenty thousand dollars. 
From the first William was a frail child, 


in those days, that he should be the one 


from Union College, Scheriectady, in 1820, 
and was admitted to the bar in Utica two 
years later. He went to Auburn to look for 
a location, being attracted there by a beau- 
tiful young lady, Miss Frances Miller, who 
had recently visited his sister. He had two good 
offers to enter into law partnerships, and ac- 
cepted the best of these, which came from Miss 
Miller’s father, who guaranteed him at least five 
hundred dollars « year to begin with. So with 
the munificent sum of fifty doliars from his 
father for a financial start the young man began 
. legal career 1n his new home early in the year 
823. 
From the first he was a success, not only as a 
lawyer but as a citizen of the little town. ‘He 
enyuged a pew in the Episcopal church; he at- 
tended social and political meetings, generally 
acting as secretary; he managed the little danc- 
lug assemblies, although never able to dance; he 
gined the militia and carried a musket on parade. 
in fact, in every proper way he made himself use- 
ul or prominent, according to his opportunities. 
st of all, he married his partner’s daughter. 
® was a sweet-tempered girl, well-educated, 
talented and sympathetic, worthy in every way tuo 
the guiding star of a good man’s life. She 
hed long been her father’s housekeeper, and. he 


heerfully made room for his son-in-law. Seward 


had now a most promising start in life. He was, 
Moreover, clear-headed, alert and eager to press 
orward. He had mastered the first requisites 


By Inez N. McFee 


for a politician, “to be a good citizen before ex- 
pecting to obtain the confidence and favor of 
good citizens.” ”’ 

Seward made his debut into politics in 1824, 
when the Republicans in New York, as the party 
of Jefferson was then called, split into party fac- 
tions over Van Buren and DeWitt Clinton (the 
Tammany men or ** Bucktails’? and the Clinton- 
ians). His father was a vigorous supporter of 
the Jefferson principles, and when his son men- 
tioned Washington’s dissent from and Hamilton’s 
opposition to the Republican party, he pointed 
to Washington’s alleged failure in intellectual 
power and independence and spoke of Hamilton’s 
desire for a monarchy. But young Seward was 
not entirely satisfied. He began to weigh con- 
ditions carefully, and at length took sides with 
the opponents of his father’s party, coming out 
strongly for Clinton. He spoke for the new 
movement, wrote resolutions and addresses, and 
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acted as a delegate in his own town and the 
county. Four years later he presided over a con- 
vention of nearly four hundred earnest’ workers 
who favored the re-election of John Quincy 
Adams to the presidency. It was one of the last 
State assemblages of the National Republican 
marty, which was entirely broken up by the 
Sc eens under Jackson in the presidential elec- 
tion of that year. Seward now allied himself 
with the Anti-Masonic party, of which ‘Thurlow 
Weed was a prime mover. 

The story of the rise and fall of this party is 
one of the most curious episodes in our national 
politics. It had no foundation in theory for the 
welfare of the government and was in no wise re- 
lated to the Constitution; its origin was due to 
an ill-judged act of violence, in September, 1826, 
which was wholly non-political in its nature, but 
which seemed to its antagonizers to contain the 
nucleus of menace to the nation. Everywhere 
sounded the cry **Down with the Masons!”’ And: 
why? Because one William Morgan, of Batavia, 
N. Y., a ne’er-do-well, who, tempted by his pov- 
erty, proposed to publish a book revealing the 
secrets of the order of Freemasons, of which he 
was a member, was spirited away, and it was 
charged and believed that this was done by 


fanatical Masons. He was arrested on some 


trumped-up charges and hurried from place to 
place. When released, he was seized and carried 


by his abductors to a deserted fort at Niagara. 
From here he disappeared completely and it was 
alleged that he had been drowned in Lake On- 
tario. All attempts to fasten the crime upon his 
abductors failed, though many arrests were made, 
and excitement ran high. Judges, jurors, lawyers 
were Masons, witnesses disappeared, and it was 
impossible for the law to take its course. To 
many it seemed as if a secret and conscienceless 
brotherhood had conspired against the rest of so- 
ciety, and that the obligations of Freemasonry 
and those of citizenship were incompatible. The 
stability of popular government was undermined, 
therefore the Masons must be ousted. Many men 
of distinction and ability held these views and 
were active in supporting the party; among them 
were Chief Justice Marshall, Judge Story, J. Q. 
Adams, Calhoun, William H. Harrison 
and Edward Everett. Judge Story and 
Adams were so inearnest that they seriously 
considered whether such secrecy as exists in 
college societies ought not, on public 
grounds, to be prohibited. A national 
party could not be built upon the trans- 
actions in the corner of any one state; also, 
in their attacks upon the Masonic orders 
the Anti-Masons overlooked the benevolent 
purposes of the organization. In daily 
practise their statement that secret societies 
of whatever nature undermined the govern- 
ment and were inconsistent with private 
rights and public welfare seemed without 
foundation, The party became the chief 
Anti-Democratic organization in the state 
until it had sent Seward to the State senate 
in the autumn of 1830, Here, though his 
party was a very small minority, he made 
himself popular by an argument for a_re- 
form in the militia system, and the support 
of the first law passed in New York abol- 
ishing imprisonment for debt except in cases 
of fraud. 

In the summer of 1833 Seward accom- 
panied his father to Europe, and while 
abroad they visited Marquis de Lafayette 
at La Grange. He returned in time to 
complete his term inthe Senate, and to take 
an active part in the new Whig party then 
being formed. ‘Two years later he was the 
Whig candidate for governor of New York. 
He failed of an election, and returning to 
Auburn, resumed the practice of law. In the 
nextcampaign Sewardagainran for governor. 
This time success crowned his efforts, and never 
did the state have a more able governor. During 
his term many millions were spent in public im- 
provements; the Erie Canal was enlarged, other 
canals were built, and financial aid was given 
to railways and similar enterprises. He did a 
great deal for the school system of the state and 
supported its charities with hearty enthusiasm. 

Seward left the gubernatorial chair December 
31, 1842. While in office he had paid no at- 
tention to his private business and had lived be- 
yond his income. As a consequence, he now 
found himself heavily in debt, with no course 
open to him but the bankrupt law, as his advisers 
assured him. But Seward would ifot listen to 
this. ‘Sir Walter Scott paid off even heavier 
debts than mine,”’ he said laughingly. *“*I1 will 
emulate his example.’? And he forwith plunged 
deep into law practice and set himself to observe 
the most exact economies. That he found some 
humor in the situation is evident from the follow- 
ing passage in a letter written to Thurlow Weed, 
his friend and political adviser, *‘You ask me 
when I am going East. Heaven bless you, I do 
not think of such a thing! [ am resolving my- 
self into a village lawyer; the thought of the 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Indoor Climate and Efficiency 


are the most important for us to know, be- 

cause there is no answering to them in our 
lives.”? Yet we are commonly prejudiced against 
anything new or different from what we have 
been accustomed to think or believe, and very 
slow, if not wholly unwilling, to accept new 
standards based on wider and wiser knowledge. 
We are “*standpatters”’ by nature, but let us once 
be fully convinced or shown, we may surprise 
the “‘natives’’ by the speed with which we change 
our minds and respond to the wiser and better 
knowledge. And too, we may suffer many things 
from our ignorance and mistaken ideas before we 
are willing to be convinced. 

Many have tried to discover why our schools 
and churches are not more efficient. One impor- 
tant factor has been neglected by those discussing 
the subject in the papers and magazines, Dr. 
W. E. Watt, in his book **Open Air,”’ protests 
vigorously against the prevailing systems and 
standards of heating and ventilating, declaring 
them largely responsible for the lack of efficiency. 
Does our indoor climate affect our ability to do 
good work? We are willing to admit that the 
outdoor climate has much to do with a nation’s 
energy, as races living in temperate regions have 
uniformly accomplished — more 


‘ oT. E truths with which we are unacquainted 


By D. M. Stancliff, M. E. 


midity. With the humidity outside averaging 
about seventy per cent, the indoor humidity 
should not fall below fifty per cent. Many have 
never considered the significance of the foregoing 
facts. ‘They are not aware that they may be liv- 
ing in an atmosphere drier than that of the desert. 
The ordinary furnace has a small water-pot that 
is so placed that it is ineffective; it never gets 
hot enough to do much good, the water simply 
evaporating slowly as it does on the back of the 
common hard coal heater. It does little to 
counteract the drying effect of the stove or fur- 
nace. Dr. Watt asserts that our dwellings need 
about a gallon of water added to the atmosphere 
of each, per hour, to render them fit for human 
beings to live in. 

Without this addition or restoration of mois- 
ture the air becomes so thirsty for water that it 
absorbs it-from the furniture, as well as from the 
skin and breathing tracts of individuals it comes 
in contact with. An outdoor man has a most 
uncomfortable feeling on entering such an atmos- 
phere, the rapid evaporation of moisture from 
the surface of his body causing him to feel chilly 
at temperatures of seventy-five degrees and eighty 
degrees Fahrenheit. Remaining in such hot, dry 
air soon results in a feeling of oppression, if not 





for humanity than those living 
in the tropics. Does it follow 
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that a hot, dry, indoor climate 
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is enervating, destructive of en- mi T Lal i i i 
ergy and vitality? Is not dry 


air more healthful than damp 
air? Upon the degree of dryness 








and of dampness or humidity de- 
pends the answer. Moderately 
damp air is far more healthful 





than rather dry air at summer 
heat, while extremely dry air, 














such as is found in most build- 
ings heated by steam, hot air 
or hot water systems, is un- 





doubtedly injurious to the health, 
and is charged with being  re- 
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sponsible for most diseases of the 
respiratory organs, including 
colds, catarrh and pneumonia. 

Dr. W. M. Wilson, director 
of the United States weather 
bureau at New York, says that 
it is safe to assume that during 
the winter months the normal rel- 
ative humidity in lake cities is 
seventy-two per cent and the 
average diurnal range is from 
sixty to seventy per cent. Dr. 
Wilson also states that from 
observations with respect to 
moisture in business offices and 
living-rooms heated by steam, hot 
water and hot air, it is safe to assume that the 
average relative humidity in artificially heated 
dwellings and offices in the winter months is about 
thirty to forty-two percent less than the average 
outside humidity, and drier than the driest cli- 
mate known. 

While we consider a dry climate more heualth- 
ful than a very dump one, we know that one drier 
than that of the desert would not support much 
life and might be destructive to all life eventually. 

Air which is completely saturated has all the 
moisture it can held, and is said to be at 100% 
of humidity. Such extremely damp air is well 
represented by the east wind in the New England 
states, which is said to be poisonous to both man 
and beast. Dr. Watt tested the air at Niagara 
Falls and found it to show seventy-eight per cent 
of saturation. It should be borne in mind that 


the amount of moisture which air can hold differs 


with the temperature. 
Authorities agree that there should not be a 


great difference 


tween outdoor and indoor hu- 
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of suffocation, Living in it is debilitating and 
may be responsible for headaches, bad temper, 
chronic nervous irritability and a feeling of dis- 
content with everything and everybody. Let 
peopie step from such a hot, dry atmosphere into 
the moist air of a kitchen, where the tea-kettle is 
adding moisture to the air at the rate of a quart 
or more of water per hour and note the relief. 
The thermometer may indicate a temperature of 
only sixty-two degrees, yet there is no feeling of 
chilliness. A sense of comfort steals over them; 
they breathe deeply, freely and are at peace with 
themselves and the world. They can think clearly 
now. There must be magic in that tea-kettle and 
the cool temperature, for how else can they ac- 
count for their new energy and agreeable feelings? 


A few years ago a committee reported to the city. 


superintendent of schools of a large city that:— 

‘The work of pupils and teachers is being 
greatly reduced in efficiency, and permanent injury 
to health is caused during a large part of the year 
by the high temperature (seventy degrees and 






over) combined with the excessively low relative 
humidity of the heated air ranging from thirty 


to as low as twenty per cent, a condition which , 


tests will show is general in the schools.”’ 

Teachers, have you ever noticed that when 
everything seems to go wrong and the children 
behave as ** possessed”’ that the ventilation is poor, 
the temperature high and the air exceedingly 
dry? Unless you are feeiing out of sorts your- 
self, this is quite often the case. Open the doors 
and windows and have a cold air bath while you 
take deep breathing exercises. In the German 
schools ten minutes of each hour are devoted to 
recreation. It is worth while. 

If you and your pupils are chilly when the 
thermometer indicates sixty-eight degrees or 
higher, you may be sure the air is very impure 
or else it is too dry. Raising the temperature to 
seventy-two degrees or seventy-five degrees will 
cause the children to be restless and incapable of 
doing their best work. Remove the cause; raise 
the humidity but not the temperature, and keep 
the air pure. 

Those teaching in town, city or consolidated 
schools can have moisture added to the air with- 
out much trouble or expense where steam heat is 
used, but where hot air and hot water systems 
are in use, it is sometimes far 
more trouble and expense, but it 

ays. ‘The saving in fuel alone 
in reducing the temperature from 
seventy degrees to sixty-five will 
be ten to fifteen per cent. 

Those of you who teach in the 
country schools are to be con- 
gratulated. You can regulate 
the temperature and humidity 
to suit you, and keep the windows 
open without interference with 
the **system.”’ Put a big pan 
of water on the stove or heater 
and keep the water boiling. 
Lower the windows from the top 
on one side so there will be no 
draughts. In many city schools 
where they have forced draughts 
the fans are kept running at a 
too rapid rate, and teachers and 
—— alike are made uncom: 
‘ortable and less efficient. et 
a good thermometer and keep it 
back of your desk, at about four 
feet from the floor, and watch td 
see that it does not rise abové 
sixty-five degrees. You may fin 
sixty-two degrees more comforta- 
ble. Three to five minutes of 
every hour should be devoted 
to breathing and stretching exer- 
cises with wide open windows. 

A high temperature with low humidity makes 
a bad combination for an indoor climate. Chil- 
dren are not normal because the air is not not- 
mal. High tension, nervousness, difficult dis 
cipline and inaccurate work characterize the cot 
ditions of the high-strung pupils. A high tea 
perature with high humidity is apt to make chil- 
dren drowsy and stupid; though if the air # 
pure they may be contented, yet they are “— 
in energy. ‘Tests have proved that children spé 
with far greater accuracy in right air with 
temperature at sixty-five degrees than they 40 
when it is raised to eighty degrees. Busines 
men find it pays to maintain the air of thet 
offices at sixty-five degrees with humidified alt 
They make fewer mistakes and have greatel 
energy to do their work. 

It is not generally understood how moisture 1! 
the air affects one’s ability to withstand heat o 
cold. Warm, moist air acts as a blanket, hel 
to conserve the heat of the surface of the 

(Continued on page 51) 
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The Norse Legend of Spring 


URNING to the map of Europe, you will 
T find upon the northwestern coast an im- 

mense peninsula extending far into the 
waters of the North Sea, which in shape closely 
resembles a lion; and this lion becomes more 
realistic when you remember that for ages against 
those rock-bound shores, whose granite sides ex- 
tend upward into the cluuds, the mighty ocean 
has beaten and roared without ceasing. 

Surrounded by these phenomena of nature 
many wonderful, mythical stories grew into reali- 
ties in the minds of these North-land: people. 
The sea with its mighty roar, the mountains with 
their rock-ribbed sides, each crag and every cre- 
vasse, spoke to them in a language of its own. 

It was here, in this land of the Midnight-sun, 
that the gods built a beautiful city, which they 
called Asgard. In the golden age of the city all 
was peaceful and beautiful, no mighty tasks 
pressed on the hearts of the gods, and there 
seemed to be neither care nor sorrow in any part 
of their kingdom. 

At the gate of the city was a tree, called 
Ygdrasill, or the Tree of Life, which touched 
and bound all the world together in its wonder- 
tul circle of Life. It had three great roots, one 
of which extended down into the kingdom of 
Helheim, the home of the dead; another into the 
kingdom of Jotenheim, the dread 
home of the giants, and the third 
into Midgard, the home of mor- 
tal men. 

One night, from somewhere in 
the darkness, came three sisters, 
the Norns or Fates, and estab- 
lished their home at the foot of 
this tree. All day long these 
sisters sat at the foot of tiiis tree 
and wove the fates of men in 
strange, fantastic patterns, and 
at night they carried water from 
the Urder fountain to the roots 
of the tree that it might forever 
remain green. From the day of 
their coming, neither the city of 
Asgard nor any that dwelt therein 
were free from care; the dread- 
ful Norns, unseen, placed bur- 
dens upon the shoulders of every 
one. 

Now, in this city of Asgard 
lived the god Odin with his good 
wife Frigg and son Baldur, Bal- 
dur was a beautiful child with 
fair hair and blue eyes, whom ev- 
erybody loved. He grew tobea 
man so dazzling in form and feature that rays of 
light seemed to issue from him. He was the 
best of all the gods, because he was the purest 
and this made him the mest god-like. Wherever 
be went, his coming was like the sunshine, all 
the beauty of summer shone in his face, he had 
always lived in such a glow of brightness that no 
darkness seemed everto have touched him. He 
was also the mildest, wisest and most eloquent of 
all the gods, yet his judgment when once passed 
could never be altered. 

One night the sleep of Baldur was troubled. 
He dreamed that he was starting on a journey, 
the way was beset with dangers from which he 
xemed unable to escape, no one seemed able to 

Ip him, and the uncertainty of every step des- 
toyed his courage. For three nights this dream 
returned, and then he called a council of Odin 
and the gods to see if they could give him any 
wlution of this unseen evil. Odin tried to probe 
the future by consulting the oracle, but the enig- 
matical answers he received to his inquiries only 
added to their terror. 

Frigg, determined that no harm should come 

Jerson if she could prevent it, went to all 
things living and dead and made them take a 
solemn pledge to protect her son from all harm, 


By L. O'Neill 


and stand between him and any danger that 
might threaten through any of their agencies. 
She returned to Asgard and told of the success 
of her journey, how, willingly, all things had 
pledged themselves to see that no hurt came to 
‘their favorite god and she felt sure that she had 
driven the cloud away, so all again became 
merry. 

Now, Baldur was supposed to bear acharmed 
life and one of the favorite pastimes of the gods 
was to have him expose himself as a target, while 
they amused themselves throwing battle-axes, 
darts, lances and other dangerous weapons at 
him, but they ad] glanced off and fell around 
him harmlessly. 

Loki, the god of evil, was very jealous of Bal- 
dur’s popularity, and wished to find some way of 
injuring him. He had not heard of the promises 
that had been given to Frigg and did not under- 
stand this charmed existence of Baldur. One 
day he disguised himself as an old woman, and 
stopped to gossip with Frigg as she sat at her 
spinning, thinking he would make her uneasy 
about her son’s safety. The old dame said, ** Do 
you know what the gods are doing to your son ?”’ 

**No,”’ said Frigg. 

**Well,’’ continued the old gossip, *‘they are 
using him for a target. They are throwing darts, 









to bloom, 


the day through 
wind and the rain— 


what “I'd do! 


stones and all kinds of dangerous weapons at 
him, but none of them seem to have the skill to 


touch him. Their aim is bad, but some day a 
good marksman may come and injure him, then 
you will be obliged to nurse him, or perhaps he 
might be killed. You should speak to him about 
exposing himself so recklessly to such dangerous 
sports.” 

Frigg smiled and said, ‘Do you not know 
that no harm can befall Baldur, for all things 
have solemnly pledged themselves that no harm 
should come through any agency of theirs, so he 
is perfectly safe in allowing the other gods to 
amuse themselves in this way.”’ 

**My,”’ said the old dame, “*how did you 
manage to have all things make you such a prom- 
ise; did you not omit any one in your anxiety to 
keep him from harm ?”’ 

“Yes,”? said Frigg, “‘I did omit one _ little 
harmless shrub on the east side of Valhalle; it 
was so weak that I did not take time to stop and 
pledge it, but I shall go over there some day 
soon, and if it seems to have grown any in 
strength, I sha!l ask the same pledge from it, but 
for the present it does not matter.”’ 

“What was that littl shrub?’’ inquired the 
old dame cautiously. 


Sf J were a flower, “I'd hasten 
TAnd make myself beautiful all 
With drinking the sunshine, the 


Ob, if J were a flower, that's 


“It was the mistletoe,’’ answered Frigg. 

Loki suddenly became impatient to leave. He 
refused all of Frigg’s invitations to stay longer 
and hobbled away. As soon as he was out of 
sight of the place, he dropped his disguise and 
sped like the wind to the east side of the Valhalle, 
plucked some boughs of the mistletoe and cleverly 
fashioned them into arrows, hid them in his 
mantle and hastened back to where the gods were 
amusing themselves by shooting arrows at Baldur, 
= laughed as each one fell harmlessly at his 
‘eet, 

At one side stood Hoder, the god of blindness, 
silent and alone. 

“Why do you not join in the sport?’ asked 
Loki. 

** Alas,” replied Hoder, “*I am blind and can 
not see to throw or shoot at the target.” 

*Oh,”? said Loki, ‘let me guide your hand. I 
have some arrows tnat I have not used; let us 
see what success you will have.” 

So Loki, taking advantage of Hoder’s blind- 
ness, guided his hand and directed the arrow of 
mistletoe, which sped straight to Baldur’s heart. 
The gods were horror-stricken when they realized 
what had been done, but as they were in a sacred 
place, they could not lay hands upon Loki, who, 
taking advantage of this, made good his: escape. 

The gods expressed their sor- 
row in long wails, and many that 
had never shed tears before, now 
shed them over the untimely and 
cowardly taking off of their be- 
loved Baldur. They bore his 
body tothe sea, where lay his 
ship. Ringhorn, and with his 
horse and all its trappings built 
the funeral pyre. At the sight 
of this the heart of his faithful 
wife Nanna broke with grief, 
and her body was placed beside 
that of her icaaenl Then in 
accordance with the custom of 
the country, the pyre was lighted, 
and the ship pushed out to sea. 
to float away with the souls of 
those on board. 

In the meanwhile, Hermod, 
another son of Frigg, was speed- 
ing to the kingdom of Helheim, 
to ask that Baldur and _ his wife 
be returned. He reached the 
kingdom and found Baldur and 
his wife seated side by sidein the 
kingdom of the dead. Hermod 
entreated Hela to allow them to 
return and told how universally they were 
mourned, but Hela said she would test the state- 
ment that all were mourning for Baldur, by re- 
quiring the gods to pledge all things both ani- 
mate and inanimate to weep for Baldur. “*If,”’ 
said she, ‘‘all things join in the mourning, he 
shall be returned to you, but if one thing shall 
refuse, then Baldur must remain with me.”’ 

Hermod delivered the message to the gods, 
who immediately despatched messengers to all 
parts of the earth, with the command that all 
shed tears for the untimely death of Baldur. 

The messengers succeeded in pledging all men, 
animals, earth, stones and metals to weep, and 
were returning from their journey, when they 
met the giantess Thok, and bade her weep for 
Baldur. She refused, saying, **I will weep only 
dry tears, and they shall ascend upward.’” No 
amount of persuasion could induce her to do as 
they wished, so on account of her selfishness, 
Baldur was compelled to remain in the kingdom 
of Helheim. Loki, the god of evil, often dis- 
guised himself as the giantess, Thok, the god- 
dess of fire, and the sparks flying upward | aon 
the jire, were veunaten as the dry tears of Thok. 

When the earth begins to waken from its long 


(Continued on page 46) 
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ain of the school 

to explaim as much 
as possible of — the 
N children’s environ- 
ment mm order that 
they may become in- 
telligent workers 
rather than mere ma- 
chines. Many pro- 
cesses In constant use 
in the household in- 
volve simple chemical 
action easily under- 
stood by the children. 
Starting with these, a 
little insight into 
chemistry can be giv- 
en which will enable 
the children leaving 
school before reaching 
a formal study of the 
subject to understand 
a few of its fundamen- 
tal principles — and 
their application to 
life. 

If domestic science 
is in the curriculum, 
a close connection be- 
tween it and the ele- 
inentary science can be 
nade at this point. 
When domestic science 
is taught in a broad 
way, many of these 
applications will be given by the teacher of 
that subject. But when, as often happens, she 
has barely time to teach the art of cooking, these 
applications should be made by any other person 
in the school system who teaches elementary 
science. Of course when no domestic science is 
taught, the teacher cannot refer to any illustra- 
tions in the school work and must rely entirely 
on those drawn from home experiences. Care 
should always be taken to make clementary sci- 
ence explain occurances in the home instead of 
explaining another school subject. Make the 
home the central idea, not the school. 

We read in the Bible that the Jews at Passover 
time made loaves of unleavened bread,—flat, hard 
cakes which had not been “‘raised,’’ as we say 
now. Evidently as long ago as two thousand 
years before Christ people habitually raised their 
bread. Yeast, once the wild yeast floating in 
the air but now especially prepared, is mixed 
with the dough and produces a gas which fills the 
dough with tiny holes, making it light and por- 
ous. The gas itself is of no use except to pro- 
duce the holes. [f the bread is baked when only 
a little gas has been produced and the holes are 
too small, it is “*heavy.”’ If allowed to rise too 
long, the holes are too large and it is too light.” 

In each of three olive bottles or other similar 
bottles put one part of molasses, nine parts of 
water and a piece of prepared yeast the size of a 
bean, Leave one bottle (1) in a warm place, 
near the stove or radiator, the second (II) in a 
cold place, as the window-sill in winter, and boil 
the contents of the third (III). Let them stand 
over night, and when bubbles of gas are being 
given off freely in I, test the gas by allowing it 
to pass into lime water.* One of the character- 
istics of carbon dioxide is that it turns lime water 
milky. Another is that it will not support com- 
bustion. Judging by these two tests, the bubbles 
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HOME-MADE APPARATUS 
ILLUSTRATING FIRE-EX- 
TINGUISHER 

A, acid; B, baking soda; ©, 
cork ; N, glass nozzle; 8, string to 
wierd bottle of acid into larger 
rottle. 


given off by the yeast are carbon dioxide. Ex- 


*Lime water is asolution of slaked lime in water. As it dis- 
solves very slowly, the solution should be made up two or three 
days before using. A fruit jar should be filled to the depth of one 
inch with lime, then nearly filled with water, shaken, and set 
aside to allow the solution to clear up, Pour off the lime water 
slowly when it is to be used, Do not expose to the air, 
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Elementary Science 


CARBON DIOXIDE IN THE HOME 
By Jane Condit Robison, B. S. 


amine II and notice that tew or no bubbles are 
being given off. Now leave II in a warm place 
and the yeast will begin to grow and produce 
carbon dioxide. Notice especially the next morn- 
ing. Observe III and notice that no bubbles aer 
being produced. Leave in a warm piace and 
watch. Evidently the yeast plants in this have 
been killed by the boiling. Of course, in pre- 
senting this to the children, they should make 
the observations and not be told what is going to 
happen as the teacher is here told. In baking 
bread, the yeast is allowed to -grow until the 
proper amount of gas and consequent holes have 
been produced. If the yeast, before being mixed 
with the dough, is placed in boiling instead of 
warm water the yeast will be killed and of course 
cannot grow, Will the yeast grow if it is placed 
in boiling water and then cold water is added 
until the proper temperature is reached ? 

Another method of raising dough is by the use 
of baking soda and some kind of acid, Dissolve 
a little soda in water and test with litmus paper, 
or if this cannot be obtained, unsized paper 
dipped in huckleberry juice and dried, Soda, 
like other alkalis, turns red litmus blue. Test 
vinegar and notice that it turns blue litmus 
paper red. ‘Lest lemon juice, sour milk, old 
mulasses and any other acid substances that can 
he obtained. Use the same piece of paper sev- 
eral times, changing from acid to alkali and then 
hack to acid. Very slowly pour vinegar into the 
dissolved soda. Notice the gas which is given 
off rapidly. ‘Test it with lime water and a lighted 
Kvidently carbon dioxide is being pro- 
duced. Soda and molasses or soda and sour milk 
also give off carbon dioxide, “These combina- 
tions are often used to make dough light. 

Alkalis are slippery to the touch and some- 
times corrosive. When an acid and an alkali 
are put together they neutralize each other. This 
means that the resulting product is neutral, 
neither acid nor alkaline. Combine soda and 
vinegar, saving some of each to add if necessary. 
‘Test with litmus paper until neither blue nor red 
paper is changed to the opposite color. Boil the 
mixture until only a powder remains. ‘This cgn 
be done in a pan over an alcohol lamp, if there 
is only a small quantity, or in a doubdle boiler at 
home, by one of the children. Does this powder 
taste just like soda? Like vinegar? . Or is it a 
new product? — Combine different acids and 
alkalis trying exactly to neutralize them. Get 
from the drug store five cents’? worth of hydro- 
chloric acid, commonly known as muriatic acid. 
Neutralize soda solution with it, then evaporate 
the resulting mixture to dryness, ‘Taste the 
powder, What is it? 

The process which occurs during this neutra- 
lization will illustrate the term “‘*chemical ac- 
tion.”? The white powdery soda is made up of 
more than one simple substance or element. One 
of these is a silvery metal, softer than lead, more 
like hard butter. Combined with this are carbon 
dioxide and also some oxygen, one of the com- 
monest gases of the air. Stated very simply, 
what happens is this: ‘The acid tears the soda 
apart, appropriating the sodium, while the car- 
bon dioxide is let loose. ‘This causes the foam- 
ing, because as a gas it takes up much more 
space than when combined with anything else in 
solid form. Hydrochloric acid is made up of 
two gases. One of these, hydrogen, is used for 
floating balloons and is one of the chemical con- 
stituents of water, oxygen being the other. The 
other gas, chlorine, gives the characteristic odor 
to the common disinfectant, chloride of lime. 
Really it is the chlorine that seizes upon the 
sodium. The resulting new substance 1s called 
sodium chloride when you buy it of a druggist, 
and common salt when you are at the grocery or 
feed store. 


match. 
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APPARATUS ARRANGED TO PASS CARBON DIOXIDE 
INTO’A GLASS OF LIME WATER 


, Chemists have found a number of substances 


which cannot be divided into simpler ones, and 


call them ‘‘elements.”’ These are usually com. 


bined in various proportions into substances ’ 


called “*compounds.’? Oxygen and hydrogen 
combined in one ratio give water; combined in 
another proportion they give hydrogen peroxide, 
the disinfectant. Water is not easily broken up 
into its elements. Hydrogen peroxide, on the 


other hand, separates very readily into oxygen 


and water. When two vr more substances are’ 
brought together, the elements in them may he 
rearranged and new compounds may be formed. 
One case of this was discussed in the previous 
paragraph. 

Have one of the children bring from home a 
little cream of tartar. Dissolve a little in water 
and test with litmus. Neutralize soda solution‘ 
with it. 
obtain Rochelle salts. Mix a little dry soda and’ 
cream of tartar. Add water and notice that gas 
is given off. 
carbon dioxide again. If just one part of soda 
is combined with two of cream of tartar, carbon 
dioxide is given off most briskly. 

If too much of either the cream of tartar, sour 
milk or other acid, or of ‘the soda, is placed ‘in 
cake, there is an excess which cannot be neutral- 
ized. Until the last few years housekeepers 
mixed soda and cream of tartar to raise cake. 
Very often they were not well mixed, or not in’ 
just the right proportions, and bad tasting streaks 
in the cake resulted. Now manufacturers mix 
the two ingredients for us, calling it **baking 
powder,”’ and much more uniform results are ob’ 
tained. Baking powder loses its strength if kept 
too long, for the two substances slowly neutralizé' 
each other even in the dry state. ‘°*Self-raising’ 
flour’’ has the baking powder already added. ‘ It 
keeps better this way but is more expensive? 
Some cheap baking powders use alum or other 
preparations in place of the more expensive but 
less harmful cream of tartar. 

Carbon dioxide is occasionally used about the 
house in a way quite different from the one just 
discussed. The fire extinguishers which put out 
fire by means of a gas use carbon dioxide, since 
it will not support combustion. They all contait’ 
in separate compartments an acid and an alkali. 
When these come in contact with each other, cal 

(Continned on paye 418) 


Evaporate the resulting mixture and 


If this is tested, it will prove to be’ 
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By J. C. Brown, 


T IS both interesting and profitable to compare 
| an arithmetic of a few generations ago with a 
modern text-book on the subject. ‘The prob- 
Jems of a given period reveal certain phases of 
the economic and industrial life of the times. 
Problems of labor and of transportation, problems 
stating the prices of various food supplies and 
articles of clothing, afford an insight into an 
important phase of national life. One writer 
asserts that if other records and histories were 
Jost, much of the civilization of a given period 
would be revealed by the mathematical problems 
of the day. The retention of problems long ob- 
solete would render such a restoration quite difti- 
cult, but the writer has expressed a general truth. 
‘The fact that problems of the express train, the 
automobile and the aeroplane are replacing prob- 
lems of the courier ‘and the stage-coach speaks 
much for modern methods of travel and of trans- 
portation. ‘That problems of the reaper and the 
self-binder and of the loom are replacing the old 
problems of the scythe and the spinning-wheel is 
indicative of industrial progress. The modern 
text-bvok on arithmetic contains problems of the 
telephone, the telegraph and the wireless, 

The grewsome problems of the older text are 
being supplanted by problems involving real con- 
ditions of our economic and industrial life. An 
arithmetic of 1831 is said to contain the fol- 
lowing :— 

“Three score and ten kings had their thumbs 
and great toes cut off and gathered together 
under the table of Abonibeyek. How many 
thumbs and toes were under the table ?”’ 

*‘A person was seventeen years of age, twenty- 
nine years since, and he will be drowned twenty- 
three years hence. How old will he be then ?”’ 

“A human body is baked until the moisture is 
all evaporated and its weight is reduced as one to 
ten, A body that will weigh 100 Ibs. when liv- 
ing will weigh how much when baked ?”’ 

What a view is given of the economic condi- 
tion of the day, when one encounters such prob- 
lems as this :— 

“If six men earn forty cents per day each, 
what is the total amount earned daily by the 
six?” 

In modern arithmetics the old style problems 
about yards of cloth and heads of cattle are giv- 
ing place to problems so grouped as to impart 
real information and to arouse general interest. 
The new arithmetic will become in the best sense 
concrete as the old one was too often in the worst 
sense abstract. ”’ 

Let us select an arithmetic in use a few gener- 
ations ago and compare it with a modern text. 
This comparison might be made from the point 
of yiew of subject matter or of method. We will 
devote our attention to a consideration of the 
subject matter of the old text. 

The subject matter might profitably be consid- 
ered under three divisions. In the first division 
might be placed those topics of the old arith- 
metic which are no longer found in a modern 
text-book on the subject. In the second division 
ve might consider those topics—like the funda- 
mental operations—which are found in both the 
old.and the modern arithmetic. In the third 
divison we might consider those topics which are 
hot found in the old arithmetic but which have 

been introduced into our modern texts in response 
tothe econoinic and social demands. 

-In the present article we shall concern ourselves 
‘imply with a statement of some problems from 
the old text of a type quite different from those 
fond in our modern book. A later article will 
Consider the subject matter from the point of 
‘ew suggested above. ‘To make our comparison 
‘onerete, we shall select a text-book of the year 
1829,:a book typical of the period. It is inter- 
Sting to note that the arithmetic of the period 
under consideration contained a large number of 

‘gwatically stated rules which the pupil was 
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expected to memorize and to apply to lists of 
problems carefully grouped under the rule by 
which they were to be solved. ‘lhe teacher who 
could solve problems of great length and could 
set them down in artistic form was generally re- 
garded as a good arithmetician. ‘he scholar 
who could work the largest number of problems 
in the briefest period was the winner of most of 
the prizes. So long as the pupil obtained the 
correct answer, the extent to which he understood 
a process was a matter of small concern. In 
order to facilitate the memorizing of a large 
number of rules, the arithmetics of former years 
had presented many of the rules in rhyme and a 
few of the rhyming rules are still found in the 
arithmetic of 1830. The following rules are 


_illustrative of the practice :— 


‘*We are taught in numeration, 
Number writing and notation.’’ 


‘Add thou upright, reserving every ten, 
And write the digits down with all thy pen.’’ 


**Subtract the lesser from the greater, noting the rest, 
Or ten to borrow you are ever presst, 
To pay what borrowed was think it no paine, 
But honesty redounding to your gaine.’’ 
‘*When errors are of unlike kinds, 
Addition doth ensue, 
But if alike substraction finds 
Dividing work for you.’’ 

‘The standard of arithmetical scholarship of for- 
mer years is being abandoned but it is still the 
standard of too many teachers. ‘*The pictures 
of a Goldsmith and Scott, of an Irving and a 
Dickens, present a type of schoolmasters not yet 
wholly extinct.”? For too long a time the ‘*how”’ 
alone has been emphasized in arithmetic to the 
exclusion of the ‘*why.”” 

One of the first things that impresses us in 
considering the subject matter in the text of 
1829 which is not included in the text-book of 
today is the large amount of so-called informa- 
tional matter. 

Thomas Bourn in the preface to his ** Arith- 
metical Questions,’? published in 1829, states 
that in the best regulated schools vacant hours 
occur, many of which are often wasted in the 
perusal of pernicious or, at best, frivolous novels, 
if better books are not at hand. He states that 
in his opinion pupils should be encouraged to 
devote a part of their seasons of relaxation to 
the acquiring of a species of knowledge, which, 
however necessary and ornamental, the multi- 
plicity of ordinary business renders unattainable 
at other times. Since the pupils are assumed to 
have their arithmetics always at hand, he states 
this as his justification for including so large an 
amount of “informational matter.” It is of 
little purpose, he says, that you are able to men- 
tion a fact if you cannot nearly ascertain the 
time when it happened; which alone, in many 
cases, gives importance to the fact itself. Con- 
sequently, he includes in his text a large number 
of dates. 

Under the subject of Numeration much use is 
made of chronology. The author seems to de- 
light in the use of large numbers and numerous 
astronomical distances are stated. The mention 
of the distance from the earth to the sun is the 
excuse for a long quotation to impress upon the 
pupil the enormous distances of the stars. The 
pupil is told that the distance to Sirius, the dog 
star, is 2,200,000,000,000 miles. It is difficult 
to imagine ee what arithmetical purpose is 
served by such information given to a pupil who 
is studying numeration. The first problem stated 
under the subject of Addition is this:— 

‘**According to most chronologers, the world 
was created 4004 B.C. How old is it at the 
present time?”? The statement of the problem is 
preceded by more than a page treating of the 
creation of the world and including quotations 
from Shakespeare and Pope. Problems in ad- 
dition are also based upon the Deluge, the calling 
of Abraham, the history of Moses, the siege of 


Troy, the capture of Jerusalem and numerous 
other biblical and historical facts. In every case 
the problem which is stated in one or two lines 
is preceded by from one to three pages in which 
a discussion of the general subject is given. A 
problem based upon the death of Caesar is typi- 
cal, After the incidents of the assassination of 
Caesar have been related the following is stated :— 

**Caesar is said to have fought fifty pitched 
battles in which 1,920,000 human beings were 
butchered. The assassination of this ‘best of cut- 
throats’ took place March 15, 44 years RB. C. 
How lofg is that ago this present year ?”’ 

The following problems are typical of many 
in the arithmetics of the period :— . 

‘Add as many guineas as there are provinces 
in Ireland to as many pounds sterling as any 
place can possibly have degrees of North or South 
atitude.”” 

**Add as many guineas as there are circles in 
Germany to as many shillings as there are can- 
tons in Switzerland.”” 

**To as many sovereigns as Caesar received 
wounds in his assassination at Rome add as 
many crowns as the seige of Troy continued 
years,” 

*“To as many guineas as the children of Israel 
wandered years in the desert add as many half- 
crowns as there are provinces in Spain.” 

The subject of Subtraction included the same 
general type of problem as that of Addition. A 
single problem will be sufficient to illustrate :— 

**Deduct as many shillings as there are hours 
in a natural day from as many pounds sterling 
as there were disciples present at Jerusalem (Acts, 
Chapter I).”’ 

Under the subject of Multiplication numerous 
problems are proposed involving the prices of 
various commodities. In each case the state- 
ment of the problems is preceded by a detailed 
account of where the commodity is produced, the 
method of its production, and the various uses 
that are made of it. 

The list is alphabetically arranged and enum- 
erates more than one hundred fifty articles. 
The problems are quite simple. The following 
is a typical problem :— 

**What are 1000 pounds of coffee worth at’ 
—_— pound ?”’ 

nder the subject of Division a large number 
of problems quite unlike those in a modern text- 
ak is given:— 

**Divide the cube of as many degrees as there 
are contained in a quadrant by the number of 
southern constellations in the Zodiac.”’ 

‘*Divide the square of the number of countics 
in England and Wales by the number of signs in 
the Zodiuc.”’ 

**Mrs. Thrale sold a copy of the letters which 
the learned Dr. Johnson, a native of Lichfield, 
had written to her, for five hundred pounds. 
Divide this‘sum into as many portions as there 
are bushels in a chaldron of coals,”’ 

**The Duke of Bedford, father to the virtuous 
Lord Russell, who fell an innocent victim to the 
vile intrigues of party rage, offered a hundred 
thousand pounds to save his son’s life. Divide 
this sum into as many parts as there are zones on 
the earth, added to the number of Muses and 
Graces in fabulous history.”’ 





It is Maeterlinck who says, **Be good at the 
depths of you, and you wiil discover that those 
who surround you will be good even to the sane 
depths. Nothing responds more infallibly to the 
secret cry of goodness than the secret cry of good- 
ness that is near. While you are actively gocd 
in the invisible, all those who approach you will 
unconsciously do things that they could not do 
by: the side of any other man. Therein lies a 
force that has no name; a spiritual rivalry that 
knows no resistance. *’ 











The world itself keeps Easter Day, 
And Kaster larks aie singing ; 
And Easter flowers are blooming gay, 
And Easter buds are springiny. 
Alleluia! Alleluia! 
The Lord of all things lives anew, 
Aud all His works are living too. 
Alleluia! Alleluia! 
—John Mason Neale. 
THE EASTER ROBIN 

There isa legend of the Greek church which tells 
us that ‘Our Lord used to feed the robins round Its 
wother's door, when a boy ; moreover, that the robins 
never left the sepulchre till the Resurrectioy, and at 
the Ascension joined the angel’s song. "’ 

Anoiler story of the robin is that of the day of Crea- 
tion, when all the birds were given their gay plumage, 
the robin was left alittle gray bird. The Lord of 
Creation promised the robin that he should have a red 
breast, but that he must earn those bright breast 
feathers, 

Kor long, long years the little bird did everything 
that it could to have those coveted feathers. It sany 
until its litUde throat almost burst with joy. It per- 
jiormed deeds of valor, it built its nest among the 
brambles, that the thorns might scratch it. And so it 
wenton for years and years, this brave little bird try- 
ing to earn its red breast. 

On the day that our Lord was on His way to Calvary, 
toiling under the heavy burden of the cross, a robin 
plucked a thorn from His brow, and tite blood of the 
Divine Martyr dyed the breast of the bird red. And 
that is how the robin’s breast is red. 

EASTER KGGS 

Many centuries ayo there dwelt in a little valley 
surrounded by mountains a few charcoal burners. The 
natrow valley was closed in on every side by trees and 
rocks. The huts of the poor peasants lay scattered 
around, A few cherry or plum trees planted beside 
each hut, a little tillage and pasture land, a patch of 
flax and hemp, a cow and a goat or two, constituted all 
their riches, though they earned a trifle besides burn- 
ing charcoal forthe iron works in the mountains, Poor 
as they were, however, they were a happy little com- 
munity. 

One day when the corn was just beginning to ripen, 
and the heat had become very great in the mountains, 
a little charcoal yirl, who had been tending her goats, 
came running down to tell ler parents that some 
strange people had arrived in the valley, who wore 
wonderful clothes and spoke with a strange accent—a 
beautiful lady with two children and a very old man, 
who seemed to be her servant. 

‘“*Ah,’’ said the little girl, ‘‘the poor people are very 
tired and hungry and thirsty. I met them in the 
mountains, as I was searching for a stray yoat, and 
showed them the way to our valley. We must take 
them out something to eat and drink, and see whether, 
among the neighbors and ourseives, we cannot get them 
lodging for the night.’’ 

Her parents got some oaten bread, milk and goat's 
cheese, and hastened out to meet them, The strangers 
meanwhile had been resting themselves under the cool 
shade of the bushes; the lady was sitting on a imoss- 
grown stone, holding on her lap a very pretty little 
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virl, while the other child, a handsome boy, was feed- 
ing the mule which the old servant was unloading. 

The charcoal burner and his wife approached the 
strange lady with deference, for her graceful figure and 
noble bearing, proclaimed her to be of high rank. 

They offered their bread and milk and cheese to her, 
She thanked them very much, and yave a cup of milk 
to the childin her lap; the pretty bov too drank some. 
Meanwhile, the cottayers, youny and old, came out of 
their huts, aid stood round ina circle watching the 
newcomers with curious and wondering eyes. 

As soon as the old man had done eating, he earnestly 
begved them to provide, in some of their huts, a little 
room for the lady for a short time, promising that she 
should pay liberally for everything. 

The men drew apart to consult in what house she 
could be most conveniently received. In the upper 
part of the valley there was a little stream which 
On the opposite side of. the stream 
This was a 


turned the mill, 
the miller had just built another house. 
very pretty house, charmingly shaded with cherry 
trees and surrounded by a garden. The muller offered 
the house to the strange lady. 

‘*My new cottage, above yonder,’ said he, pointing 
with lis hand, ‘‘I most cheerfully give up to you, just 
as it stands, It was only yesterday completed, and 
today you can take possession of it, just as if 1 had 
built it expressly for yourself. I am sure you will 
like it.’’ 

The yvood lady was very grateful to the miller for his 
offer, and after she had rested a little, went to look at 
the cottage. To the great joy of the miller, she was 
deliglted with the house. It was already provided 
with a table, and a few chairs and bedsteads, 

The Jady had brought on the mule’s back some hand- 
some carpets and covers, so she was able tu take up her 
lodging for the night, thanking God tiat after their 
long wanderings He had brought them to so pleasant 
a spot. 

Sumner and autumn passed, aud the winter came. 
In this wild region it was very severe, For months 
together the little huts lay buried in the snow and the 
neighbors seldom met each other; and when, at last, 
the snow disappeared and the spring returned once 
more, great was the delight of all. 

The children of the valley came up to the mill and 
brought to the two little strangers, Edinund and Blanda, 
the earliest violets and cowslips. 


“Tanust make some return to these kind children,’’ 


said the lady. ‘‘T shall get up a little festival for them 
next Kaster Day; for it is right to make these holidays 
as happy as possible to children. But what shall I give 
them? At Christmas I was able to give them apples 
and nuts which T lad sent for the purpose ; but at this 
season one has nothing in the house but a few eggs. 
Nature has not yet produced her rich stores. The trees 
and bushes are without fruit or berries; eggs are the 
earliest gift of spring.’’ 

“Ah yes!’ said Martha, the little maid, ‘‘if eggs 
were not somuchall one color! White is avery pretty 
color, but the tints of the fruits and berries and the 
rosy cheeks of the apples are far prettier.’ 

“Your suggestion is not a bad one,’’ said her mis- 
tress; ‘SI will boil the eggs hard, and color them in 
the boiling, which can easily be done. The children 
will be highly delighted with the different colors, I 
aim sure,’? 

The clever lady knew all about the different roots 
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and mosses which may be used for dyeing; she colored 
the egys in a variety of ways; some she made blue, 
others yellow, others a beautiful rose; and some she 
wrapped in tender green leaves, which left their im. 
press on the egg, and gave them an extremely pretty 
variegated appearance. On some she wrote a little 
rhyme. 

“Yes,’’ said the miller, when he saw them,”’ these 
colored egys are just the thing for the festival, now 
that Nature has laid aside her white attire, and dressed 
herself out in ali her varied hues. The good lady does 
just like God, Who not only gives His fruits an agree. 
able flavor, but also makes them beautiful and pleasing 
to the eye; as He dyes the cherry red, the plum purple 
and the pear yellow, so does she dye her eggs.’ 

The lady now sent Martha round the valley to invite 
ali the children who were of the same age as Edmund 
and Blanda to a little juvenile festival on Easter Day, 

Easter Day that year was a beautiful spring day,—a 
true resurrection of Nature. The sun was lovely and 
warm and the sky clear and blue. The meadows in the 
valley were already green, and here and there dotted 
with flowers. 

When the little guests arrived, the lady, with Ed- 
mund and Blanda, greeted them affectionately, and led 
them into the garden, which the old servant had made 
very lovely that year. The lady sat down under a tree 
and called the children toher. They tiironged around 
her and looked up to her with affectionate smiles 
while she told them in simple language the beautiful 
old story of the first Easter Day. 

Then she had brought to them a huge cake, made 
ywith eggs, and shaped like an immense crown. Each 
child was helped to a large slice, and while they were 
eating, Martha slipped quietly into the grove witha 
large basketful of colored eggs, and laid them in little 
nests. The blue, red, yellow, or variegated eggs 
looked very pretty among the delicate green moss, 
of which the nests were formed. 

The children were very, very happy when they found 
their nests of eggs, and the festival was such a success 
that the Jady decided then and there to have sucha 
festival every year. And she kept her word, and the 
eggs were called ‘‘Kaster Eggs.’’ This pretty custom 
by degrees, extended throughout the entire country. 

—from the German of Christoph von Schmid. 


AN EASTER STORY 

One year Spring came a little earlier than usual and 
was surprised to find no children to greet her. She 
asked the birds if they knew why the children were 
not out. The birds replied that the children were not 
thinking of Spring so early and added, ‘‘ We are glad 
that they are not out, for they rob us of our eggs.”’ 

The trees heard what the birds were saying and 
called out, ‘‘We are glad, too, that the children are 
not out, for they are sometimes so careless that they 
break our branches we have taken years to grow.”’ 

Spring was sorry to hear such reports of the children 
and said she would try to remedy things a little. She 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Haster Suggestions 


The little boy with his flower pots should be colored appropriately, Cut 
out around the outline of figure except at the base. Fold on dotted lines and 
paste, This makes a firm rest on which the figure will stand. 

Patterns are given for an outfit for an ‘Easter Luncheon.” The paper 
plates, plain white crepe paper lunch cloth and paper napkins can be bought at 
small expense. The plates should be decorated with a conventional border of 
rabbits or chickens, ‘The decorations for the candy baskets match those of the 
plates. Simple decorations can also be added to the lunch cloth and napkins, 

Pupils who are old enougit should make their own designs and carry them 
out. Younger pupils may be given patterns or hectographed outlines. Crayon 
or water colors can be used for coloring, 


[This work was done by the pupils in the senools of Greenville, Ohio, under the 
direction of Miss Anna Bier, Art Supervisor, | 
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THE “PROBLEMS” OF SCHOOL 


HIS school garden was planned with the 1dea 
is that it should be large enough for the chil- 

dren to receive returns from their labor in 
it. We found that there was no limit to the ma- 
terial it afforded for classroom work. 

The children were each given a space seven feet 
wide and twenty-six fect long. As there were to 
he sixty individual gardens, the next step was to 
so place these plots that the whole plan would be 
Two-foot paths were used between the 
plots. Many arithmetic problems grew out of 
this planning as well as the actual practice in 


a unit. 


measurement when the ground was laid out. 
The whole garden was made a unit by having a 
border of nasturtiums around the entire plot. 
This meant that each child had one row of flowers 
in his own little garden. Each child was allowed 
to choose four vegetables to be planted in his 
garden, The work in the schoolroom preliminary 
to the actual work in the gardens was very valu- 
able in giving the children the right attitude to- 
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A School Garden 


By Josephine Leach 


yard the planting and tending of their gardens. 

The birds and insects of economic importance 
were studied, also the damage done by harmful 
insects, and the methods of counteracting this 
destruction. In planning the garden, the chil- 
dren were made to feel that they were not only 
planning for utility, but that this school garden 
was to make an artistic contribution to the school 
grounds, 

Experiments were tried to show the conditions 
necessary for plant growth: Suplight; Food 
Properties; Moisture; Moisture with Drainage. 
It was quite easy to understand how plants in the 
schoolroom were supplied with these necessities, 
but how were plants supplied with food on the 
farm? If a plant needs water, why should drain- 
age be necessary ? 

The children were interested in finding reasons 
why it was necessary to plow or spade the ground 
before planting. At first they could sce none 
other than the old reason of loosening the dirt to 
furnish a seed bed, but as the work developed, 
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AFTER SCHOOL. 


they found several reasons for their labor: 

1. To break the soil and aid the tender roots 
in their search for food. 

2. ‘To enable tie roots to gain a firm hold, in 
order to support the plant above ground. 

3. To open the soil to take in rain, 

4. ‘To let air to the roots of plants. 

5. ‘To prevent loss of water by evaporation. 

6. To make the soil warmer in spring. 

7. ‘To make damp soils warmer. 

8. To mix fertilizers with soil. 

9. To turn insect enemies up to surface. 

10. 'l'o kill weeds. 

The greatest part of the labor came at the time 
of planning and planting. Eighty children 
sometimes worked in the garden and a forty-five 
minute period seemed sufficient time to spend 
daily in keeping the gardens in good growing 
condition. ts 

The vegetable and flower records are helpful 
in having the children tibulate the results of 
their work, and possil:ly these records need .no 
explanation other than the drawings. 
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THE GARDENERS 
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Department of Public School Writing 


HIS month we shall continue our analysis 
| and explanation of the capitals and small 
letters. 





Oa a aa 


- Capital W. 1.2.8. Start same asin M. 4. 
Sharp angle but not retraced. 5. Slight right 
curve. Keep letter from getting too narrow at 
this point. 6. Down stroke nearly vertical and 
about the same height as first stroke. This stroke 
if slanted too much will give the letter an ap- 
7. Finish with left 
curve one-half height of letter.’ (Count 1, 2, 3, 
4, at rate of about 40 a minute.) 


pte _etee 


Small e. Right curve. 2. Down stroke 
with a ie curve. 3. Quick turn at the bot- 
tom. Finish with a right curve, same as first 
stroke. (Count 1, 2, or 1 in groups, at rate of 
100 a ‘aan 


Lara gp We WE 


Capital H. 1. 2. 3. Same as in M. 4. 
Slight left curve, becoming straight and parallel 
to first stroke. 5, Sharp angle and not loop on 
the line. 6, Connect the two parts with an 
angle or loop at the height of small letters, 
Width of letter same as height of crossing. 
(Count 1, 2, 3, 4, at rate of 40 a minute. ) 





Small c. 1. Small dot made by touching pen 
quickly to the paper. 2. Quick swing to the 
left, forming small space. 3. Down stroke 
nearly straight as ind. +4. Quick turn at bottom 
and finish as in capital C. (Count 1, 2, or 1 in 
groups at rate of 90 a minute. ) 


4 


TOR TK 


Capital K. 1. Same asin Hf, 4. Start 
asfor O. 5. Small round down. stroke. 6. 
Finish with compound curve, either below or 
ahve the line. (Count 1, 2, 3, 4, at rate of 40 


Fpenate ) 





2. 3. 


igh gi gin 


nal o. 1. Curved down stroke. 2. Same 
Surveus No. 1. Small oval. 3. Finish with an 
mgle and slight curve. (Count 1, 2, or 1 in 


gtoups at rate of 100 a minute. ) 
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By George A. Race, Bay City, Michigan 


We ie tip ’ et 


‘Small a. 1. Curved more than is found in o. 
2. Quick turn on base line. Up stroke straight 
slant of writing. 4 Closed at the top. 4. Re- 
traced half-way. 5. Finish with right curve. 
(Count 1, 2, 4, or 2 in groups at rate of 75 a 
minute. ) 





Capital X. 1.2. Same loop and turn as is 
found in other letters. 3. Curve one-half of 
oval, Come to a full stop at left. 4. Left 
curve. 5. Touch here. 6. Same turn ap and 
space as in first stroke. (Count 1, 2, 3, 4, at 
rate of 45 a minute. ) 





Capital Q. 
zontal loop as in D, 
ing below the line. 6. 
finished above the line. 


1.2.4. Sameasin X. 4. Hori- 
5. Compound curve, finish- 
Shows how it may be 
(Count 1, 2, 4, at rate 


of 45 a minute. ) 


Le ee 


Small s. 1. Right curve. 2. 
3. Right curve nearly vertical. 4. 
5. Same as No. 1.) (Count 1, 2, 5, or 1, 2, in 


groups at rate of 60 a minute. ) 
(/ *) 
Pan TA) 7) i. 
wD 
jo FF ob @ 


Capital Z. 1. Same asin AX, 4, Smal! 
loop which stands nearly vertical, 5. Slight 
curve on slant of writing. Up stroke the same. 
(Count 1, 2, 5, 4, at rate 


Sharp angle. 
Retraced. 


2. 3. 


6. Cross on the line. 
of 45 a minute.) 


MAAN 


Small ry. 1. Right curve. 2. Angle. 5. 
Slanting pages line, 4. Straight line slant of 
writing. 5. Finish with a right curve. (Count 
1, 2, 3, or _— 2, in groups at rate of 90 a minute, ) 


ae 


42 4, ra Z 
2:3 35 £ 
(“XxIe/ at 
NUMBERS 


1. Straight slanting line. 2 Circle. 3. 
Straight line. 4. Space. 5. Small loop. 6. 
Straight line parallel to No. 8. 7. Parallel to 


line of writing and extends beyond number, 3. 
same as No. 1. 9. Small straight line. 10. 
11. Sameas No.1. 12. Curve 
Same asin a. 13. Sameas No. I. 14. Small 
loop or dot. 15, Loop. 16. Compound curve 
above the line. 17. Dot or loop. 18. Small 
connective loop. 19. Right curve. 20. Straight 
line. 21. Sameasin No. 19, 22. Horizontal. 
23-24. Left compound curve, 5. Straight 
slanting line. 


P) ; 
VEY 


vA 

Capital V. 1. Size of o. 2. Space. 3. Left 
compound curve. 4. Round. 5. Right com- 
pound curve, 6, Finished as inv. (Count 1, 2, 


3, at rate of about 45 a minute. * 


UU. X UU U 


Capital U. . 3. 4. Same as in V. 5. 
Retracing same as ‘for A, 6. Finish as in 4, 
(Count 1, 2, 3, 4, at rate of 45 a minute.) 


Compound curve, 





\ & 






AVL LAL 


Small t. 1. Right curve beginning stroke. 
2. Retraces about one-half. 3. Crossing on 
half of retracing. 4. Right curve. Dotted line 
indicates finish of the final 4 (Count 1, 2, 8, 
or 1, 2, in groups at rate of 100 a minute. ) 


Lid dada 


Smal d. 1. 
2, Round on line. 





Left curve same as in small a. 
3. 4. Retracing height sand 

Dotted line indicates finish 
for final or looped d. (Count 1, 2, 5, or 1, 2 
in groups at rate of 70 a minute. ) 


LYY 


Capital Y. 1.2. 3. 4.5. Same as for U. 6. 
Down stroke straight as in 7. 


finish same as in é. 


7) 


hg 
7 





One-half space 
below the line. (Count 1, 2, 3, 4. at rate of 40 


a minute.) 





Same as in 4 


» @& 8. Comes 
down in straight slant of writing one-third space 
below the line. 4, Shape of 0. 5. Right curve. 
Dotted line shows looped style. The second part 
can be finished as Jast part of n. (Count 1, 2 


3, or 1, 2, in groups at rate of 60 a minute. ) 
(To be continued in April) 
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To the Teacher in the Rural School 


an optimist, not a pessimist. They expect 

that you like your work, that you believe in 
its possibilities, that you are confident of your 
ability to teach a good school, that you will en- 
deavor to adapt yourself to the conditions in 
your district, that you will not join any clique, 
that you will not gossip, that you will speak only 
good of your ome that you will treat the 
parents, rich and pvor, influential and uninfluen- 
tial, with equal courtesy. ‘They do not expect 
you to speak slightingly of your profession, 
They do not want to hear you say that you do 
not like teaching, that if you could find some 
thing else to do that offered equal pay, you 
would do it gladly, that you do not like children, 
that your pupils are dolts, that the people of the 
district lack culture, that the children knew noth- 
ing when you came and that the prospects are 
poor of their knowing anything when you leave, 
that it is so lonesome that it is a perfect torment 
to remain in the district from Monday until Fri- 
day night. ‘They do not want their children to 
come home and tell them that you hinted that 
they were the dullest pupils you ever had, and 
that the teacher before you did not know how to 
run a school, 

They expect you to keep the building neat and 
clean. You may feel that it is not fair to ask 
you to do the janitor work unless you are paid 
extra for it, and this is true. But if you prom- 
ised to do this work or if you avoided mention- 
ing the subject when you made your contract, 
then it is your duty to see that it is done. They 
expect you to keep the building as well ventilated 
as possible, that you will have it comfortably 
warm by a quarter of nine, that you will begin 
school at nine and close at four, that you will 
have a daily program and follow it, that you 
will prepare your work ahead and not trust to 
your wits to carry you through the day, and that 
you will not allow the children to play noisy and 
boisterous games indoors. In brief, they expect 
value received for the money they pay you. 

The people of your district have a right to 
expect the things that have been enumerated and 
your sense of fair play and your professional 
spirit should prompt you to concede their right. 
There are certain other things that every pro- 
gressive teacher knows are essential to the teach- 
ing of a good school. Thev are not new. On 
the contrary, they are so old that they are axioms 
of the teaching profession. 

Every teacher should have a written or a 
printed program and it should be on the walls of 
her schoolroom, not in some notebook, not be- 
tween the leaves of the register, carefully folded 
and filed away in the drawer of her desk. Your 
school should be settled down to work within 
sixty seconds after it is called to order. At the 
last stroke of the bell every pupil should be in 
his or her seat and facing to the front. 

‘Lhe roll-call should begin promptly and should 
be by numbering. Ina school of thirty pupils 
the roll-call should not take over twenty seconds. 
Unless you have some exercises, the pupils should 
get out their books and go to work the moment 
roll-call is completed. If you have exercises, 
studying should begin promptly at their close. 
If you are in the habit of spending a few minutes 
in answering questions, well and good, but if you 
have a class scheduled for 9:10 call it at 9:10. 

See that your pupils pass to and from the reci- 
tations in good order. Do not find out the day’s 
lesson from the pupils after they get to the class. 
Keep a plan book and know just what to expect 
from them. Do not hang to the history or the 
geography text as though it were a life preserver 
and you adrift in the broad Atlantic. Close the 
book and hear the recitation. If you are not 
well enough prepared to hear it without referring 
to the text-book, you can not blame your pupils 
if they fail to recite it without an open book be- 


T= people of your district expect you to be 


By Thomas B. Stoel 


fore them. Ask the first question before the 
girls begin to arrange the ribbons on each other’s 
hair. Make your questions concise. 

See that your pupils answer your questions. 
Do not get into the habit of answering them 
yourself, adding to the pupils’ answers or repeat- 
ing the pupils’ answers. Suppress all disorder in 
your class. Know what you are going to assign 
for the next day’s lesson before the class is called. 
Use the library yourself and see that the pupils 
use it. Do not say that the library is no good, 
that it contains no useful books, It is hard to 
imagine a library that contains no useful books. 
Use the maps and the globe. In seven out of ten 
recitations In geography a wall map or a globe 
may be used to advantage. When not in use, see 
that these articles are properly cared for. Do 
not forget the value of contracting the *‘diction- 
ary habit.”? Your own example will prompt the 
pupils to use it. 

You should arrange the library books accord- 
ing to the grades, see that they are placed on the 
shelves as they should be, keep an accession book, 
and also keep a record of the books loaned to the 
pupils. If you haven't the time to look after 
the library yourself, appoint one of the older 
pupils librarian. Keep your register neatly and 
accurately, If your term of contract calls for 
only 160 days of school, do not attempt to make 
up lost time on a Saturday or on a legal holiday. 

Here is a little problem that will interest you. 
You contract to teach 160 days of school. You 
teach 154 days, you spend one day at conference, 
which accounts for 155 days. There are, we will 
assume, five legal holidays during your term of 
service. ‘The 155 days already accounted for 
plus the five legal holidays make 160 days and 
your year’s work is completed. But wait, what 
about the day you lost? You made it up on 
Washington’s Birthday ? Let ussee. You counted 
Washington’s Birthday as one of the five legal 
holidays, and if you also count it as one of the 
days actually taught, you are counting it twice 
and cheating the district out of a day. You say 
it makes no practical difference. Very well, but 
each and every teacher must swear to the correct- 
ness of his or her register and if lost time is made 
up on a legal holiday, the register is not correct. 
So you see it resolves itself into a simple question 
of honor. At the present time there are four 
holidays on which school can not be closed with- 
out the consent of the trustee. ‘They are Colum- 
bus Day, Lincoln’s Birthday, Washington’s 
Birthday and General Election day. 

You should give the grade examinations and 
you should report the result of those examinations 
even though not a single pupil passes 75% in a 
single subject. You should not claim a certificate 
for any pupil who is not really deserving. Those 
grade certificates should be accepted at their face 
value wherever they are omy ey and they will 
be so accepted if given only to the worthy. Fol- 
low the syllabus as closely as youcan. Grade 
your school according to the syllabus. Do not 
give, for instance, fourth year geography and 
call it fifth year. If you have a seventh or an 
eighth grade that has not completed the geog- 
raphy work, you will probably give them work 
that will prepare them for the regents’ examina- 
tion and this will be the work outlined for the 
sixth year. If it is going to hurt the sensibilities 
of your pupils to call it sixth year geography, 
call it review or regents’ geography. There is 
work outlined in the syllabus for the seventh and 
the eighth year in geography, but it is industrial 
and commercial geography and the chances are 
that you do not give your pupils that work. 

You should do something to make the school- 
room attractive. You owe thisto yourself as well 
as to your pupils. It will help you in your work 
to have an attractive schoolroom. Put up some 
good pictures. You can buy them in brown and 
gray and mount them on suitable mounts for a 


—_ 


few cents each, or you can get appropriate pic- 
tures from some of our illustrated magazines. If 
you have no shades, ask your trustees to buy 
some. If practical, have some flowers in the 
room. Do not forget the school grounds. It is 
not necessary to wait until Arbor Day before you 
make them presentable. Begin early in the year 
and keep up tie interest. Do not throw the 
ashes in front of the building or in the road, 
Plant some shrubs and vines. Remove unsightly 
stumps. 

Be loyal to the teacher you follow. You will 
not add to your reputation by saying malicious 
things about her. Be loyal to the teacher who is 
to follow you. Leave some record so that she 
can begin her work without spending a week try- 
ing to find the right grades for her pupils. Do, 
as you would be done by. 

Do not forget the value of good discipline, 
More fail from lack of it than for all other 
causes combined. Force alone will not bring it 
about. Some people could not secure good dis-' 
cipline even though they had a policeman in. the 


room. It takes tact, firmness and fairness to) 
secure it. Pvuor discipline begins early in the: 
year. Be on your guard. Keep in touch with 


progressive movements in your profession. Take 
a school paper and read some books on methods 
and teaching in general. The time and _ the; 


money that you spend in this way will be returned 


to you many times over in the satisfaction you 
will take in your own increased efficiency. 

There are some things that you have the right 
to expect from your district. You have the right 
to expect a clean schoolroom when you open your 
school, a well blacked stove and stove pipe, win-: 
dows that can be raised and lowered, no broken 
panes, shades that will work, a decent desk pro-. 
vided with a drawer having a lock and key, a 
gcod working library, a complete set of maps, a! 
globe, a dictionary, a shelf for the dictionary, an 
adequate amount of blackboard in such condition 


‘that it may be used, good erasers, plenty af 


crayon, a good broom, a water-pail, a dipper, a 
wash-basin and shelf for the same, a stove that 
will warm the building on the coldest day, good 
fuel and plenty of kindling-wood. You have the 
right to expect that the pen of your district 
will suspend judgment until you have proved your 
worth, that they will uphold you in your efforts 
to secure good discipline, that they will remember 
that you have the right to enjoy yourself ina 
legitimate way. Even though they do not like 
you, they have no right to say unkind things 
about you and they should give you an occa+ 
sional word of encouragement. 
You must remember that your work differs 
from that of any other profession. A carpenter 
can build a house and when it is completed, turn 
to it and say, *‘See what I have done.’’ The re- 
sults of your labor are not tangible. You may 
feel that you helped to make some boy or girl 4 
useful man or woman, but it would be considered 
highly improper for you to claim the credit that 
is your due. You begin your work full of en- 
thusiasm and have plans that you feel certain you 
cancarry out. ‘The pupils do not enthuse as youll 
expected, they receive your plans coolly, the peo 
ple of the district do not seem to appreciate your 
work and your interest dies. You are in danget 
of becoming a mere time server. You must fight 
against this. Keep up your interest in your wark 
and soon things will begin to go as you wait 
them. You will say that teaching is ‘the ideal 
work for you, that you feel more at home befaere 
aed school than anywhere else, that no room 
ooks quite so good to you as a_ schoolroom. 
Others may see only its rows of desks, its bare 
walls and its dusty boards, but you will see some 
thing that outweighs all these. You will see! 
the boys and the girls who use the room wonder 
ful possibilities for the future and it will be you! 
privilege to develop those possibilities. 
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HE year 1815 saw the birth of an unusually 
T large number of men and women destined 

to play important parts in the new coun- 
try’s development and to leave memories that 
have lived to this day. It is inspiring to recall 
the striking featuics of these noble and useful 
lives which began just one hundred years ago, 

At least one of the centenaries, thatof Sarah 
Porter, of Farmington, Connecticut, is the anni- 
versary of an educator, 1n the narrowest and at 
the same time the noblest sense of the word. 
The daughter of a much-loved Farmington min- 
jster and sister of the president of Yale College, 
Miss Porter was not 1n those days able to secure 
the regular university education which is now 
open to women on the same terms that men enjoy. 
Yet she became such a scholar that at the age of 
eighty she read the Greek tragedies in the origi- 
nal for amusement, and pursued the study of 
Biblical theology as a recreation. 

But it was not her scholarship so much as her 
broad sympathies and her remarkable teaching 
faculty which endeared her to her generation. 
Critics have named Mark Hopkins and Sarah 
Porter as the two “‘born teachers’? which this 
country has produced. After short periods of 
teaching in the schools of others, she started her 
own school, in a very small way, in her father’s 
house, in 1844, The number of pupils increased 
steadily until Farmington erected a building for 
her use, and for the remainder of her active life 
she worked at forming the characters and fur- 
nishing the minds of the girls who came to her 
here. Although she never had many more than 
one hundred pupils at one time, this little private 
institution was the most famous girls’ school in 
New England, with the possible exception of Mt. 
Holyoke College. 

At Miss Porter’s death, in 1900, her pall- 
bearers were representatives of Yale, Harvard, 
Columbia and Williams. The most charming 
tribute to her memory that her death occasioned 
was perhaps that comment of a life-long ac- 
quaintance: ‘*No human being seemed uninter- 
esting to her.”’ 

The most successful text-book writer of his day 
was Marcius Willson, a native of Stockbridge, 
Massachusetts, a bookish youth of the traditional 
type, who had read all of Shakespeare’s plays 
with enthusiastic interest before he was twelve 
years old. He was graduated from Union College 
in 1846, served as teacher and principal in sev- 
eral secondary schools, and beginning with 1845, 
wrute a number of school histories which met 
with such favor that when he announced his plan 
of a series of school readers intended to pop- 
warize science, Harper & Brothers closed a con- 
tract with him for their publication before he had 
written a line of one of them. He was a pioneer 
in object Jesson instruction, and although his 
methods have, of course, been improved upon in 
later years, his work has great historical 

importance. 
Of religious educators born in this year, we 
have the efficient Methodist Sunday School spec- 
lalist, Daniel Wise, an Englishman by birth, who 
edited the **Sunday-School Messenger,”’ the first 
Methodist Sunday-School paper in the United 
States, and for many years was general editor of 
all the Methodist Sunday-School publications. 
Under the pen-names of ‘‘Francis Forrester, E'sq.”’ 
and ‘*Lancewood,”’? he produced a long list of 


vholesome juvenile biographies and stories with. 


obvious morals, which some of us who are not 
children may smile at, but which did the chil- 
dren of the last century a great deal of good, 
whatever we may say of their literary merit. 
If we turn away from the professional educa- 
we find names which are even better known 
this generation. First of all is the wonderful 
pulpit orator, Henry Ward Beecher, the most 
‘mous member of a family so uniformly cele- 
ted that a wag maintained that ‘*mankind is 
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divided into three classes: The saints, the sinners 
and the Beechers.’’ As pastor for several years 
in Indianapolis and many more in Brooklyn, as 
lecturer, miscellaneous writer, anti-slavery agita- 
tor and temperance worker, Beecher made him- 
self as deeply felt as any man of his generation. 
Almost Ethiopian in his exuberance, the wittiest 
of all American pulpit orators, rash, impulsive, 
but overflowing with love and sympathy, he was 
the best-loved and worst-hated man of his day. 
His life is so well known that it is unnecessary 
to recapitulate it here. 

Next in celebrity perhaps was Stephen A. 
Douglas, a native of Vermont, the child of poor 
parents, and for the most part self-educated, who 
drifted to Illinois in his late teens, started a sub- 
scription school at Winchester, read law at nights 
and before he was twenty-two years old was 
atate attorney. Only Alexander Hamilton can 
be compared with him among our public men 
for precocity of development. As legislator, as 
member of the State Supreme Court, as congress- 
man and United States senator, he showed such 
marvelous ability as a debater and public speaker 
that his reputation was like that which Daniel 
Webster had enjoyed. Douglas was our first 
Imperialist. It was he who on the occasion of 
the northwest boundary controversy started the 
cry of ‘*54-40 or fight,’? and he advocated the 
policy of making **the area of liberty as broad 
as the continent itself.’’? His Kansas-Nebraska 
bill, which gave the citizens of each new state the 
right to settle whether they should be free or 
slave—the so-caile! doctrine of *“‘squatter sov- 
ereignty’’—caased him to be hanged and burned 
in effigy in ev: y Northern city and village; but 
he was Lincoln’s closest rivat fot the presidency, 
in 1860. He diced in 1861, shortiy after the 
outbreak of the war. 

The adventurous French-American, John C. 
Fremont, born in Savannah, Georgia, lived ». life 
of romance and reverses. A_ brilliant scholar, 
he was nevertheless expelled from Seuta Carolina 
College for disorderly conduct. A_ penniless 
young civil engineer, he eloped wih Jessie, the 
sixteen-year-old daughter of Senavor The.nas H. 
Benton, but his father-in-law finally fe.gave him 
and secured for him the command of the first of 
those Western exploring expeditions which added 
so enormously to the country’s knowledge of her 
Western acquisition and which gained for him 
the title of ‘*The Pathfinder.’’ His adventures 
in these expeditions read like romance ; he crossed 
mountains that even the Indians declared im- 
passable, and suffered such privations as it would 
seem a physical impossibility to endure and live. 
As an officer of the United States army, he 
wrested northern California from the Mexicans 
and held it against the English, but quarreled 
with the military commander, was court- 
martialed and dismissed from the service. A few 
years later, as commander of the Western Army, 
at the outbreak of the Civil War, he showed him- 
self the bravest and most zealous of soldiers, but 
was unable to agree with his subordinates and 
was lieved of his command. 

This dauntless investigator and daring fighter, 
decorated by European governments and so fav- 
orably known at home that he was twice candidate 
for president, was found in 1890 tu be on the 
brink of absolute destitution. Congress voted 
him the rank of major-general in retirement and 
a comfortable income, but he died four months 
after the country had come to his relief. 

The life of Admiral David D. Porter is quite 
as exciting if less tragiz. The son of Comman- 
der David Porter, the scourge of the Tripoli 
pirates and England’s most dreaded enemy on 
the seas, in the war of 1812, he was the last of 
five generations who had served their country on 
the water. At eleven he fought the West Indian 
pirates with his father. When the latter, angered 
at a court-martial in which he had been suspended 
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temporarily from the service for exceeding his 
authority, entered the Mexican navy to fight the 
Spaniards, young David followed him, was taken 
prisoner in a naval action and confined for a 
short time in a guardship at Havana. On his 
release he returned to the States and entered the 
American navy as a midshipman, Under his 
foster-brother, Farragut, he helped capture New 
Orleans; and later he commanded the fleets at 
the taking of Vicksburg, Fort Fisher and Wil- 
mington (North Carolina). Admiral Porter was 
also an historian and an ambitious novelist, but 
posterity will scarcely agree with him that his 
novels were his most important work, 

James Dwight Dana, the geologist, a native 
of Utica, New York, a graduate of Yale and 
long a professor in his alma mater, did work 
which cannot be told so entertainingly as that of 
some of his contemporaries, but which was prob- 
ably the most significant work done in his line 
by any man of his generation. 

Montgomery Blair, of Kentucky, West Point 
graduate, Seminole War veteran, practicing at- 
torney in St. Louis and later in Maryland, was 
counsel for the plaintiff in the Dred Scott case. 
He .was famous for his moderation and his abso- 
lute honesty. He was removed by President 
Buchanan from the position of solicitor at the 
United States Court of Claims, because, although 
himself a Southerner, he protested at the excesses 
of the sectional Democrats; and on the other 
hand, he resigned a few years later from a place 
in President Lincoln’s cabinet because he could 
not countenance the severe measures of the party 
in power. As postmaster-general, he had intro- 
duced free city delivery, the use of money orders, 
and the sorting and distributing of ical or: the 
cars. 

The most distinguished physician in the group 
is the famous South Carolina gynecologist, James 
Marion Sims. A mere catalogue of his useful 
surgical inventions would make a paragraph. He 
revolutionized the treatment of strabismus, club- 
foot and infantile lockjaw; and his duck-billed 
spectrum made a type of operation possible which 
had never before even been attempted. He oper- 
ated in Paris, Brussels, London and Dublin, 
before the most famous of European surgeons; 
and during the Franco-Prussian War his Anglo 
American ambulance cared for 1600 Frenchmen 
and 1000 Germans. He was decorated by half 
a, dozen European governments. 

Two men on the list gained more fame from 
the manner of their death than from anything 
they accomplished in their lifetime. Commander 
William Lewis Herndon, a Virginian and in the 
navy from early youth, had acquired some repu- 
tation from his report of his explorations in the 
valley of the Amazon. In 1857, having in the 
meantime been detached from the naval service 
proper and placed in charge of the mail line be- 
tween Central America and this country, he left 
the harbor of Havana in charge of an unsea- 
worthy old steamship crowded with passengers 
from the California gold-fields, and carrying 
zold to the value of Ba $2,000,000. Three 
> sm out a cyclone struck the vessel, and the 
storm put out her fires. Finding that she had 
sprung a leak, the Commander managed to trans- 
fer the women and children on board to a pass- 
ing brig, but he himself, with more than four 
hundred others, went to the bottom. 

Commander T, A. M. Craven, a native of New 
Hampshire, called from his instinctive courtesy 
and refinment the ‘‘Sidney of the American 
navy,’’ was in command of the monitor Tecum- 
seh, which led Farragut’s fleet in the Battle of 
Mobile, August 5, 1864. In a duel with the 
formidable iron-clad Tennessee, a torpedo ex- 
= under the Tecumseh and she sank how 
‘oremost, carrying down ninety-three men. Craven 
and his pilot met at the entrance to the pilot 

(Continued on page 46) 
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First Aid to the Injured 


WHAT TO DO AT FIRES AND HOW TO CARE FOR BURNS AND TO APPLY BANDAGES 


FEW years ago, at one of our smaller col- 
A leges, the girls were having a party in 

celebration of Hallowe’en. ‘To produce 
ghastly effects, they burned alcohol and salt on 
plates. One of the girls, wishing to increase the 
effect, took a bottle of alcohol and poured some 
on the blazing plate. ‘The result, of course, was 
an explosion, followed by fire and the death of 
the unfortunate girl from the burns she had re- 
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ceived. Accidents from carelessness and igno- 
rance are common and a knowledge of first aid 
in treating such occurences is eagerly desired. 

It requires five characteristics to give first aid 
efficiently :—courage, cool-headedness, delermina- 
tion, attention to small things, and last but most 
lmportant of all, quick action, ‘The loss of one 
minute may mean death as in the case of a snake 
bite, or in the severing of a large artery. Of all 
forms of injuries, there are none so terrible as 
those caused by fire and heat of various kinds. 
Here every one of the five characteristics of a hero 
is necessary. 

Burns are caused by dry heat, electric shocks, 
explosions and hot metal. Scalds are caused by 
moist heat, such as steam and heated water and 
oils. Matches, hot ashes, explosions of gas and 
chemicals, oiled rags, prairie and forest fires are 
among the class which may cause severe burns. 
‘The sun’s heat also may cause sunburn, 

When a person is alone, and his clothes have 
caught fire, he should instantly throw himself 
upon the floor and roll in a mat or woolen cloth 
of some kind. If such is not available, simply 
rolling the body slowly back and forth like a 
rolling-pin is effective (besides using the hands to 
beat out the flames), “ever run, as the air will 
fan the flames. In trying to save another from 
burning to death, one should throw the sufferer 
on the floor, and cove: him up to smother the 
flames and shut off the ir, without which there 
can be no fire. If no carpet or rug is available, 
use a coat or heavy petticoat, and place the gar- 
ment over the person, being sure to put it on the 
shoulders first, and then bring it down towards 
the feet. Never give the flames a chance to be 
blown or fanned up toward the head. 


Potnt 


By Harold Molter 


Very eften the patient’s clothes have been set 
afire by some articie in the home, which is itself 
spreading the flames. This brings in another 
element: What shall Ido when the home is afire ? 
The following points should be strongly im- 
pressed and memorized, for although they may 
not all be remembered when the actual event 
occurs, some of them at least will be suggested 
to the mind. 1. Summon the fire department 
through a second or third person, 2. Try to 
keep cool and preserve equilibrium, 3. Shut all 
doors and windows which communciate with the 
burning apartment, to prevent drafts. 4. 
Search the house for any people who may he 
aslep or ill. Always start from the top and 
come down or you may find yourself a prisoner. 
5. ‘Tie a wet handkerchief over the nose and 
mouth to keep out the smoke which suffo- 
cates. 6. A room which is filled with 
smoke isa dangerous place. When one 
must enter such a room, remember that 
there is less smoke near the floor, and there- 
fore crawl on the hands and knees. 7%. If 
there is an unconscious person in the room, tie 
his wrists together and throw him over your 
head. Then crawl along with free hands and 
drag him after you. 8 Never jump froma wih- 
dow until the flames are actually upon you. By 
that time aid may heve come. 9. When no fire 
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department is near, form a bucket brigade of two 
lines of people facing each other and extending 
from the pump or the source of the water supply 
to the burning building. One line receives and 
passes the full buckets and the other line returns 
them to the point of water supply. These are 
the main things to be remembered. Individual 
cases will require individual treatment. 

In many cases of fire there are people burned. 


Children play with matches; men set fire to bed- 
clothes by smoking in bed; explosions are fre. 
quent. What shall we do when some one has 
been burned? Quick action may mean the say. 
ing of a finger, a hand, a limb, a life. 

Burns are of three kinds, First degree burns 
are those in which the skin has been reddened 
but not removed. Such are cases which result 
from putting the finger into a flame, and sunburn, 
Second degree burns are those in which the skin 
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has been burned away and the flesh exposed, as 
in severe cases where the clothing has caught fire, 
Third degree burns are those in which the flesh 
itself has been burned away, as in the case of 
nitric acid burns and explosions or red hot metal. 

A first degree burn which covers a large area 
of the body may be just as severe, if not more 
so, as a third degree burn of small dimensions, 
The one thing to be considered in caring for 
burns is the pain which accompanies them. — This 
is due to the fact that the nerves have been ex- 
posed or irritated. The object in treating any 
kind of a burn is to keep the air away from the 
injured surface. The simplest and easiest treat- 
ment, ard the most advantageous to the doctor, 
consists in placing the injured part in cool water, 
and keeping it there. This also reduces the 
shock which may accompany an injury, and 
which is a severe blow to the nervous system. In 
small burns of the finger, etc., it is hardly nece- 
sary to keep the part immersed, but the use of a 
little baking soda and a cloth, to keep out ait, 
will be ample treatment. 

In more severe cases, however, where a doctor's 
care 1s necessary, water alone should be used 
until the physician arrives. ‘This will make it 
unnecessary for him to stop and remove flour or 
oil or any other remedy which may have been 
used, and which act would cause an_ added 
umount of pain. In cases where a doctor cannot 
be had immediately, and other forms of treaf- 
ment are wanted, the use of ordinary baking 
soda, er carron oil—a mixture of one-half lin- 
seed oil and one-half lime water—is excellent. 
When the fingers are burned, each one should le 
wrapped separately in an oil soaked bandage, 
prevent them from becoming pasted together, 
something that has happened in many instances, 
resulting in a disabled hand through a lifetime. 
These are the main points in the treatment of 
burns, The care of scalds is similar in most re- 

Continued on page 49 ’ 
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“The Legend of Sleepy Hol- 
low’’—A Picture Piay 
By Willis N. Bugbec 
Book Rights Reserved) 
CHARACTERS 
Ichabod Crane. 
Jaltus Van Tassel, 
Dame Van Tassel, 
Katrina Van Tassel, 
Brom Van Brunt 
The Van Ta-sel Servant (colored). 
Farmers, Dam Young Men, Young 
Women, School Children, Neyroes (any 
number of each). 
Story-Tellers (two or more). 
Chorus, 
CosTUMES 
The old Dutch costumes are very fully 


and interestingly deseribed in Irving's 





story, For this reason, as also for many 
litile details of the play, the story should 
be thoroughly studied, 

Ichabod should be tall and slender, and 
wear clothing of which the sleeves and 
trousers |e e much too short. Ile 
should be made up to appear as ridiculous 
45 POssl 


le, 

Jhe old farmers are ‘‘ in homespun coats 
and blue stockings, lupe shoes 
and magnificent pewter buckles, Their 
withered dames in close crimped 
homespun 


bre eC lies, 


brisk, 
caps, Jonp-waisted 
petticoats, with scissors and pin-cushions, 
and gay cal sets hanging on. the 
outside, The buxom Jassies are almost 
as antiquated as their mothers, except 
hat, a fine ribbon, or per- 
hapsa white frock, give symptoms of 
city innovations. The sons are in short 
square-skirted, coats with rows of stupen- 
dous brass buttons, and their hair gene- 
rally queued in the fashion of the times.’’ 


< VW 
Zowns, 


1co por 


where a straw 


The schoolbovs wear blouses, short 
jackets and broad knee pants made by 
turning up (on inside) the pants of larger 
boys. The schoolyirls wear very full, 


heavy skirts. 


Qid Baltus Van Tassel now beheld, 
Possessor of vast lands and gold, 
But not so proud of it was he 
As many a poorer man might be. 
(The portrait changes to Katrina, ) 
Katrina was his only heir, 
A rosy lass surpassing fair; 
No lovelier maid could there be found 
In all the neigitboring country round. 
(The Dame Van 
Tassel. ) 
A typical picture, drawn from uile, 
Of Herr Van Tassel’s busy wife, 
Always thrifty, neat and clean, 
And a splendid cook, as will be seen. 
Brom 





portrait: changes to 


(The portrait: changes to 
Brunt. ) 


In every rustic brawl or stunt, 


| ‘This was the leader (points to portrait) — 





Brom Van Brunt. 
Oft would the country people say, 
‘Brom and his vany are passing 

this way.’’ 

(The curtain is drawn. ) 

Now Brom and Iehabod, understand, 
Were rivals for Katrina’s hand: 
But who with Brom would long contend 
Needs stand in tear of of some bad end. 


Sones 


SCENE I, 
An old-time schoolroom, 
desk stands on small plattorm at right, 
Short benches are used for pupils’ seats. 
Upon the rear wall may be seen the 
“birch of jusiiee,’’ reposing on tliree 
naiis, and also a broken looking-glass. 


The teacher's |». : 
—_ ” ‘That worthy farmer soou agreed 


| To lend him saddle and favorite steed, 


! 


Van | 
And theugh he had but one good suit, 


| For should he not appear his best 


| himself 
) rool.) 


On the teacher’s desk are ‘‘half-munched | 


apples, pop-guns, whirligigs, fly-cages,"’ 
desk with 


ete. Iehabod sits behind the 
fernle in hand, Children are at desks 
studying or slyly whispering behind 


them with one eye on Ichabod. 
Story Teller 
Behold our hero on his throne, 


|The monarch of a world hisown, 


| O’er which he held the strictest sway, 


The negroes weer ‘‘tow-cloth jackets | 


trousers,’’ and remnants of straw 


(when needed). 


and 
hats 


ARRANGEMENT 

lelt to right) a few 
stretch @ stout wire 

be 


STAGE 
Across the stage 

feet from the front 
from which dark draperies should 
hung at both right and left sides, leaving 
in opening of twelve feet or more at the 
centre. On this same wire, or on an- 
other one just back ot it, hang a white 
curtain by means ot 


And no one dared to say him nay. 

(A class in reading called to the 
floor and the recitation in 
pantomime. <A real 
rehearsed several times beforehand 
order to get the desired lip movement, 
facial expressions, gestures and posture, 


is 
is conducted 


‘In the presentation, however, no sound 


small rings, so that | 


itimay be drawn back and forth as needed, | 


This curtain may be operated by means 
ot stout cords pulled by boys at opposite 


sides of stage (in the wings). 
ceal the rear of stage during the presen- 
tation of portraits, place a large screen 


two feet back of curtain. Eacli succeed- 
> is described ‘as it occurs. 


ing sce 

The story teliers sit at right in front of 
draperies; the chorus at the left, some- 
What in the style of a miustrel perform- 


ance. If preferred, the chorus may be 
concealed behind the scenes. Tle story 
tellers may take turns iu reciting verses 
and quotations. 


PORTRAITS 
(in concert)— 
t of all, we'll show, 
1 


1OnYxY aco, 


THE 

Story Tellers 
Some portraits, fir 
Of people from thie 
The leading actors of the play 
As they appeared upon that day. 

(The curtain is opened revealing the 
figure of Ichabod Crane, who poses asa 
life-size portrait. ) 

Story Teller— 

The form of Ichabod Crane is seen, 
So tall and awkward, and lank and Jean; 
He came to teach the rustic youth, 


And a fairly good teacher he was, in 
truth. 
(The curtain is drown and _ portrait 


changes to Baltus Van Lassel.) 


To con- | 


is uttered. 

Chorus 
Room’) 

Que autumn afternoon the class 

{Tad just been called to read, 
And on their books all eves were bent, 
Each giving closest heed, 

(The Van Tassel servant enters at left 
and stands a moment with letter in hand. 
Children cast glances about and titter. ) 

When ’round the room a titter went, 

or what should they hehold! 

A darkey standing at the door,— 

Van Tassel’s servant old. 

(Ichabod advances to meet the negro at 
the center of aisle and receives the mes- 
sage, which the negro ‘delivers with an 
airofimportance, Afterdelivering note, 
he makes a low bow and retires. Ichabod 

| opens and reads with pleased expression 
on iace. ) : 

Story Teller— 

An invitation he received 
To go that very night, 
To sup at tiie Van Tassel home, 
Aud dance by candle-light. 
| (The reading lesson continues more 
briskly. An occasional rap with the fer- 
ule is given to hurry matters. The chil- 
dren at their seais appear a little more 
mischievous and without so much re- 
traint. Ichabod himself appears greatly 
agitated. ) 
Chorus-- 
, They hustled through the reading class 

Without the least delay, 

And if a word or two were iissed, 

‘Tis nothing strange to sav. 


| But on the head of Ichabod 


(to tune of ** The Merry School 


selection should be | 
in | re 
| on, the motion of his arms was not un- 


| rusty mane and tail 
knotted with burs; and one eye had lost 








Lay not too much of blame, 

For should you too receive such news, 

Perhaps you’d do the same. 

‘Music by piano while the pupils are 
dismissed. 

They leave books and slates lying 
about promiscuously. Children swing | 
arms and appear to be shouling hilarious. | 
Iv as they scamper out. Ichabod now | 
proceeds to brush and comb his hair be- 
fore the looking-glass. He may also ad- 
just his tie, brush his clothing, and tie 
shoe laces, ete., while song progresses. ) 

Chorus— c 
When all his pupils were dismissed ,— 

Kach noisy lad and tass,-- 

Our licro spent some time alone 

Betore the looking-glass ; 


That suit he brushed with care, 


Before his lady faire 
(He takes hat from peg and looking 
over thoroughly, leaves the 





CURTAIN 
Story Teller (while curtain is closed) — 
‘How should he reach there ?'’ next he 
thought, 
straightway 
souglit ; 


And Hans Van Ripper 


But such a steed—- 

Second Story Teller— \ 

‘* fe was gaunt and shagged witha ewe 
neck and a head like a hammer; his 
were tangled and 
itspupil, * * * * Still he must have 
had fire and mettle in his day, if we may 
judge from has name, which was Gun- 
powder.’?’ 

Third Story Teller— 

‘Ichabod was a suitable figure for such 
a steed. He rode with short stirrups, 
which brought his knees nearly up to the 
pommel of the saddle; his sharp elbows 
stuck out like grasshoppers; he carried 
his whip perpendicularly in his hand, 
like a sceptre, and as the horse jogged 
like the flapping of a pair of wings. * 

* Such was the appearance of Ichabod 
and his steed as they shambled out of the 
gate ot Hans Van Ripper, and it was al- 
together such an apparition as is seldom 
to be met with in broad daylight. ”' 

(The motions mentioned in this last 
quotation should be performed by the | 
speaker. A sinall boy may be made up | 
similar to the description and seated up- 
on a hobby horse, while another boy in 
the opposite wings draws him slowly 
across the stage. The motions of the 
quotation should also he performed by 
boy on horse. The sound of horse’s 
hoofs may be produced by striking blocks 
of wood on floor at regular intervals, and 
fainter or louder to indicate the dis- 
tance. At the same time, a strong light 
with reflector should be held so as to 
throw a shadow of the horse and rider 
upon the white curtain. ) 

SCENE II, 

The state parlor of the Van Tassel 
home. A_ group of farmers, dames, 
young men and women are seated about 
gossiping (in pantomime). Brom may 
be conspicuous, laughing and chatting 
with Katrina. Enter Ichabod, who shakes 
hands with many of those present, espe- 
cially the young ladies. Brom looks with 
displeasure upon his entrance and treats 
him coolly. 

Story Teller— 

When he appeared upon the scene, 

He found a goodly throng, I'ween, 

Of farmers, dames and daughters fair, 
And sturdy sons all gathered there ; 

Atid not the least among them all 

Was Brom Bones’ figure straight and tall. 





Chorus (tune, ‘‘Learn a Little Every 
Day'*')— 


There were sturdy old Dutch farmers 
At the merry-making bee, 
With their dames in gowns of homespyj, 
Whom it did one good to see: 
There were pretty blushing maidens 
Clad in gowns of red apd white ; 
And as many stalwart striplings, 
Like their fathers, men of might. 
CURTAIN 
SCENE IIL. 
A table has been drawn into the center 
of room and upon it are arranged dishis 


and eatables to represent, in a measure, 


the great feast. Around the board are 
seated Dame Van Tassel as hostess, with 
téa-pot at her side, Katrina, Ichabed, 
Brom Bonesand others. Datne Van Tasse! 
pours the tea, others '‘ fall to’? and appeer 
to eat heartily, the while they are laugh. 
ing and chatting merrily. Ichabod ap. 
pears exceedingly happy in fle conten. 
plation of this array of tempting viands, 

Chorus— 
Oh, that table filled with dainties 

Was a sight for weary eyes; 

There were crullers crisp and tender, 

There were peach and pumpkin pies, 
Ham and shad and roasted chickens, 

And preserves of every kind,— 

Such a glorious feast of goodies 

Would be difficult to find. 

(After the song is ended, a_ selection 
may be rendered on violin, off stage, 
while pantomime proceeds as_ before, 
just before curtain is drawn Katrina, who 
has found the wishbone, holds it for Ich. 
abod to wish with her. In doing so, he 
breaks off the larger portion and inti. 
mates his wish that Katrina join tle 
dance with him. They rise and leave 
the room and the banquet now breaks up,} 


CURTAIN 
SCENE IV. 

The common-room, which has heer 
cleared for the dance. An old negro sij: 
at one side and plays the violin vl 
the young men and maidens dance tle 
minuet. Ichavod and Katrina should be 
conspicuous among the dancers, Brom 
Van Brunt sits ‘‘ brooding by himself in 
one corner.’’ A uumber of negroes fori 
a pyramid of dusky faces at the door. 
Baltus Van Tassel and others of the elder 
folk occasionally appear in the back- 
ground for a moment or two and look 
approvingly on, then disappear. 

No recitation or song need to accom: 
pany this scene, unless a quotation frow 
the story as regards Ichabod's dancing is 


| desired. 


CURTAIN 
SCENE V. 

The piazza, around the sides of whiel 
are wooden benches, Here sit a number 
of older folk gossiping and telling stori¢. 
These pantomime stories sliould be illu» 
trated with frequent gestures and appea' 
to be narrated with great earnestnes. 
The best way to accomplish this is forth 
narrator to commit to memory some Ver) 
short exciting tale of adventure and tt 
cite it io himself, simply to get the cor 
rect lip movements, facial expressiol 
and gestures, This part should ' 
thorouglily drilled beforehand. Some0 
tiie men may be smoking long Dutt! 
pipes. The light should be dimmé. 
Enter Ichabod, 

Story Teller— 

And when the merry dance was dont. 

The men told stories, one by one, 

Of Indians, goblins, ghosts and war 

Weird tales this scene is noted for. 

Chorus— 

Twas a strange weird tale related 
Of a man without a heed, 

Who went racing through the Hollos 
After midnight, so ’twas said,— 

Some old Hessian killed in battle, 
Not so many years before. 

Oh, ’twould fairly make you tremble 
Just to hear it, nothing more. 


Story Teller-- 
‘* The tale was told of old Brouwer Ww 
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| lg elgg seg ae from his | turns to the house, as his wife appears in | ambush lay 
oray Sleepy Hollow, and was | the doorway with a lighted candle. The | At last the dread A saddle on the ground 
teed o er a gone him; how they | old people bid the lovers good-night and | ¢ mk oon aoe goblin met him just The old horse grazed a, a 
alioped over bush and brake, over hill | retire. Ichabo a Ketri ; cyond a ridge, Jo si f ride ial catia 
} a abod and Katrina linger And chas im li No sign of rider near, 
aud swamp, until they reached the | moment in c pa g a | And chased him like a demon till the And ‘‘What’s oa. 
h n conversation, then enter the 2ac : y And “‘What’s become of Ichabod?”’ 
bridge; when the Horseman suddenly | house, ri » e | reached the old church bridge las ane 
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* 3 ° | ce ne ee P 5 a yecer > she " _ 
Second Story Teller— with her, even to tlie point ot getting on | i . lorse as 1n previous scene, except’ mvstery perers of Ic habod remains a 
: . his knees, while she shakes her head and | ; a i 1¢ now appears to be beating his’ And like i 
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= A medley is played on the piano and “ Let it suffice to say, Ichabod stole A roadway. Groups of people stand , 
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The Road to Oregon 
By Agnes Miller 
Cast 

Dr. Marcus Whitman, 
Henry Spalding, 
Cushing Eells, 
Elkanah Walker, 

Lawrence Lovejoy, an emigrant from 
the United States. 

Mrs. Whitman. 

Mrs. Spalding. 

Jolin Tyler, President of 
States. 

Daniel Webster, Secretary of State. 

James Porter, Secretary of War. 

Richard, Indian boy at the Whitman 
settlement. 

Secretary to President Tyler. 

Emigrants to Oregon. 


ACT I, 
SCENE 

Interior of the Whitman cabin, near 
Fort Walla Walla, Ore., September 26, 
1842. The walls are plain brown, and 
canvas is stretched on the floor to imitate 
the bare ground, An entrance is at the 
center back, with an Indian blanket 
stretched over it. A couch stands R., 
covered with another blanket and a fur 
rug. Several rude chairs and a plain 
table, standing L., complete the furnish- 
ing. Tin kitchen utensils hang on the 
wall. 

Mrs. Whitman stands at the table, mak- 
ing bread. Mrs. Spalding sits right of 
table, sewing. 

Mrs. Spalding—You will have a large 


| Karly settlers of 
Oregon, teachers 
of the Indians. 


the United 


family to make bread for today, Mrs. | 


Whitman. 
Mrs. Whitman—Yes, and they will be 
hungry after their hundred and fifty mile 
ride. 
Mrs. Spalding-—That 


almost seems a 


short distance when you have ridden two | 


thousand miles across the country. Do 
you know, sometimes I think the friends 
we lett in the United States hardly be- 
lieve we reached Oregon alive? 


Mrs. Whitman—How well I remember | 


their saying, ‘‘What! women cross the 
Rockies? Impossible’’! 

Mrs. Spalding—And, ‘‘Even if you got 
there, how could you live? You can't 
raise crops in Oregon!”’ 
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son for doing it. 

Whitman—I had. Don’t be too much 
surprised—but important business is call- 
ing me back to the United States fora 
while. 

Mrs. Whitinan.—Why, what is the mat- 
ter? 

Whitman—The truth is that I hear a 
new colony of Englishmen is coming 
down here from Canada very shortly. 

Spalding (looking alarmed)—At this 
rate, we Americans will soon be snowed 


/ under! The big English fur company lets 


us do few enough things, as it is. 

Whitman—Yes, that company is getting 
England interested in settling Oregon. I 
fear that unlessour government, too, can 
be made to see what a valuable country 
this is, we may soon be living on British 
soil. 

Eells—How is that, Dr. Whitman? 

Whitman—You know this territory has 
been occupied by both English and 
Americans for nearly thirty years. But 
Oregon was discovered by an American, 
Captain Gray, and explored by Lewis and 
Clark, so that our government claims the 
first right to it. Knugland, however, has 
claims also, because that powerful Hud- 
son Bay Company has traded in furs here 
for so many years. Now, I believe that 
as soon as enough English settlers get 
here, the company plans to ask England 
to get Oregon away trom the United 


| States. 





| 


(Enter Spalding, carrying a basket of | 


potatoes and some bunches of onions. ) 

Spalding—Good morning, Mrs, Whit- 
man. Shall I put these on the table? 

Mrs. Whitman-—Yes, please, Mr. Spald- 
ing. What fine vegetables! 

Spalding—This  three-hundred — acre 
farm has done pretty well on that one 
package of seeds we brougiit from New 
York. 

(Enter Richard.) 

Richard—Two white chiefs are coming 
up from the river. 

Spalding—They must be Mr. Walker 
and Mr. Eells. I'll go and meet them. 
(Exit.) 

Mrs. Whitman—You yo too, Richard, 
and look after their horses. (Exit Rich- 
ard.) 


Walker—Perhaps that’s true. Our gov- 
ernment has never been much interested 
in settling Oregon. But what has that 
got to do with your going back to the 
States? 

Whitman—If I can see the President, 
and convince him that Oregon is not a 
worthless, barren country, as so many 
people in the East think, he might help 
me to bring back-a large party of Ameri- 
can settlers to claim Oregon for the 
United States. 

Walker—Were you planning to go soon, 
Dr. Whitman? 

Whitman—Next week. 

Spalding—But it is madness to think 
of going this time of year! The rivers 
will soon be frozen and the forests buried 
in snow, to say nothing of the dangers 
from the savages. 

Eells—And how about your work here, 
Doctor? You are sent out to heal the 
sick and teach, 


| politics alone? 





| 


Mrs. Spalding — How eager all we | 


teachers are to hear this new plan Dr. 


Whitman has called us together to dis- | 


cuss ! 


Spalding. Mrs. Whitman and Mrs. Spald- 
ing greet them heartily.) 

Mrs. Whitman—I am so glad to see you! 
Dr. Whitman is over at the Fort visiting 
a patient, but I expect him back very 
soon. 

(All sit, Mrs. Whitman left of table, 
Spalding at her right, Mrs. Spalding, 
Walker and Eells right of stage.) 

Eells—How are you all getting on here? 

Mrs. Whitman—We have quite enough 
to do, with our new flour-mill and print- 
ing-press, and our school. We are teach- 
ing the Indians farming, too. 

Eells (laughing) - Is that all? (Noise 
of horse’s hoofs outside.) 

Mrs. Whitman—Oh, there is the Doctor 
at last! 

Whitman (greeting visitors)—How are 
you all? I hope you have no hard feel- 


ings against me for bringing you way 
down here from your work! 
front.) 

Walker—I'm sure you had a good rea- | 


(Sits riglit 


| 


Whitman (rising and 
nestly)—I am not going to interfere ir 
politics; I am only going to do my duty 
as a citizen. When I became a mission- 
ary, I did not cease to be an American, 
I shall go to the States on this business 
if I have to resign my position. (Sits. 
Pause.) 

Walker—It looks as if we all should 
have to give in! 

Mrs. Whitman—I am quite willing to 
do so, though the thought of that dread- 
ful ride across the country terrifies me. 
But pioneers must make sacrifices for the 
future of the country they choose for their 
home. ; 

Spalding—At least, you won't think of 
going Kast alone, Doctor? 

Whitman—No, I have been talking 
about the matter to Mr. Lovejoy, who, 


(Enter Walker and Eells, escorted by | You know, came here from the States re- 
| cently, and I asked him if he would ac- 


company me. He will tell me today. 

Eells—And you will take a guide, of 
course? 

Whitman—Oh, to be sure. (Horse’s 
hoots heard outside. Lovejoy enters. ) 

Whitman—Why, Lovejoy, here sosoon! 
You 11 be glad to hear that I go to the 
States next week. (Goes to meet Lovejoy, 
and stands center back. ) 

Lovejoy—Fine, Doctor! I’m going 
too! But we won’t come back alone! 

Whitman—No. 
out several hundred people with us, in 


| faunilies. 





Mrs. Spalding—Yes, that is what Ore- 
gon needs—tamilies. We want people 
who will make their home here. 

Whitman—I believe that if our one 
wagon crossed the mountains six years 
ago, a train of wagons can today. 


Lovejoy—And where there is a wagon, 


road, there may be some day—who 
ksxows?—a railroad! 








Hadn’t you better let. 
| We 


speaking ear- | 


I hope we can bring | 








Spalding—At thut rate, you'll have 
people coming to see the scenery of Ore- 
gon as easily as they go to see Niagara 
Falls! (All laugh.) 

Whitman—Who can tell what the future 
holds? A ride to Washington and back, 
with all its dangers—is that too hard an 
undertaking if it blazes the trail for a 
road which may some day connect Ore- 
gon with—tiie rest of the United States? 

CURTAIN 
ACT II, 
SCENE 

Office in the White Ilouse, March 1, 
1843. A comfortably furnished room, 
with a desk at L. towards the front, at 
which Tyler is sitting. Webster sits at 
his R. Porter at his L. A door at R. 

Tyler—To tell the truth, Mr. Webster, 
I am not much in favor of this Dr. Whit- 
man’s proposal to settle Oregon. 


Webster—I feel the same way, Mr. Ty- 
ler. All our advisers tell us that the 
country is utterly worthless, and even 
if it were not, its distance from the 
United States is enormous. We may be 
thankful that the English government 
seems to want to take it off our hands, 


Porter—Have either of you seen Dr. 
Whitman yet? 


Tvler—He is coming here this morn- | 


ing, Mr. Porter. 
interview. 


I promised him an 





Porter—I passed him yesterday on the | 





street—a strange figure he seemel on 


Pennsylvania Avenue! 
Secretary (opening door, and anounc- 
ing)—Dr. Marcus Whitman. 


| 
| 


(Enter Whitman, in pioneer’s dress, | 


limping, with left arm ina sling. Tyler 
comes forward.) 

Whitman—The President? 

Tyler (shaking hands)—I am glad to 
see you, Dr. Whitman. . Let me intro- 
duce you to Mr. Webster—and to Mr. 
Porter, (They shake hands with Whit- 
man.) Let us be seated, yentle:nen, and 
hear what Dr. Whitman has to say to us. 
He has evidently suffered greatly in 
coming to bring his message. 

Whitinan—I have been badly frost-bit- 


} ten, but that is of no real importance. 


The thing which, as I think you all 
know, I am most interested in, is secur- 
ing settlers for Oregon. 

Tyler—Why is it, Dr. Whitman, that 
you believe Oregon is worth settling? 
hear from every side that it isa 
country fit only for wild beasts and sav- 
ages. 

Whitman—Mr. 
great mistake which has been made by 
listening only to the enemies of Aimeri- 
can interests in Oregon. I have lived 
there six years, and I say earnestly that 
the United States could own no more 
valuable piece of land. If you couid but 
see its boundless riches! Cfops will grow 
under the poorest cultivation; I have 
tested many kinds, and the soil made a 
wonderful yicld. The climate is health- 
ful and delightful; the mountains are 
rich in ores; the forests second to none 
in the world. What people have a better 
claim to these riches than the people who 
discovered, explored, and settled the 
country? 

Webster—We grant you, sir, that our 
rights to Oregon are well established, but 
the country is shut off from us by im- 
passable mountains and a great desert. 
How can it possibly be settled from the 
States? 

Whitman—Six years ago, sir, I was 
told that there was no wagon road to Ore- 
gon, and that therefore it would be i:m- 
possible to take a settler’s wagon there. 
The fur traders who escorted me on my 
journey there almost threatened to leave 
me unless I would give up my wagon. 
Well, sir, I took that wagon cyver the 
Rockies, and I have it now! 

Tyler (to Webster, smiling)—‘ What 
man has done, man can do.’’ (To Whit- 
man.) Have you any plan for settling 
the country, Dr. Whitman? What heip 
would you require? 

Whitman—As I came past the outposts 
of the States on my ride here, I learned 
that there are enough peopie interested 
to make up a large party to start for Ore- 
gon thisspring. They wish me to act as 
their guide. If the government could 
approve this emigratio., Mr. President, 


; I would ask nothing else. 





President, this is the | 
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Tyler—I admit frankly, sir, that I did 
not favor your plan before I heard you 
speak. I have heard much against the 
Oregon country, but I believe your state. 
ments have weight because you have 
lived there for six years; and you di 
not go vut to benefit yourself, but to help 
others. Moreover, your long ride ani 
your frozen limbs speak for your Courage 
and patriotism. I willsee if some assist. 
ance cannot be given you. 

Webster—Perhaps any English negotia. 
tions regarding Oregon could be put off 
till we can see how Dr. Whitman’s plin 
of settling the country works out. 

Porter—Wliere do you expect to organ. 
ize your emigrant party, sir? 

Whitman—On the Missouri frontier, 

Porter-—No doubt there will be a num. 
ber of women and children in your cara- 
van. I will, direct Lieutenant John ¢, 
Fremont to take a company of troops, and 
go with your party, to ward off attacks 
from the Indians. 

Tyler—And, sir, if you succeed in es. 
tablishing a wagon road through the 
mountains to the Columbia River, I will 
use my influence to hold Oregon. I wish 
you success. 

Whitman—I thank you all from the 
bottom of my heart. I promise you that 
the wagon road shall be so deep and 
plain that no length of time shall ever 
be able to blot it ont! 

CURTAIN 
ACT III. 
SCENE 

An emigrant encampment on the road 
to Oregon, October, 1843. The walls 
should be green, with potted plants ar. 
rauged to give the effect of an outdoor 
scene. The stage should be slightly 
darkened, As the curtain rises an emi- 
graut party is seen preparing to camp for 
the night. One man is engaged in pitch- 
ing a tent R., and a woman J,. is taking 
tin plates and cooking utensils out of a 
rough box. A little child is playing in 
the background. In a moment Whitman 
and two other men enter, Whitman with 
an ax on his shoulder, one man _ witha 
load of boughs, the other with a rifle and 
a bag of game. 

First Emigrant (heaping up_ bouglis 
near front of tent)—Here’s where we eat 





‘our last supper before we cross the Ore- 


gon line! 

Second Emigrant (laying down game- 
bag) —And iiere’s some wild fowl to cele- 
brate the occasion! 

Third Emigrant (completing the erec- 
tion of tent, and coming forward)—To- 


}anorrow we'll see two hundred wagons 


driving into Oregon, 

(All the men help in preparing sup- 
per by arranging the wood, arranging 4 
kettle on a tripod over it, spreading ou! 
blankets to sit on, ete. The woman 
measures meal, etc., into a bowl, aud 
stirs it.) 

Woman—I guess that’s the best way te 
make a road over mountains that can’t be 
crossed—drive two hundred wagons ovet 
them. 

Second Emigrant—Provided, of course, 
you can trust your guide. 

(All look at Whitman, and laugh.) 

First. Emigrant — Doctor, you'vé 
brought us through so many hard places 
that a lot of the men agreed today to 
drive the wagons across the Pacific if you 
said to. 

Wiitman (laughing) — I'll tell you 
what helps me through hard places; its 
something I heard at Fort Hall. 

Third Emigrant—Fort Hall! The worst 
place on the trip! 

First Emigrant—All I can-remember of 
Fort Hall is that field fuil of wagons ane 
ploughs and tools the folks ahead of us 
had left beliind them. : 

Second Kmigrant—That was where all 
the settlers said that there’ was no rca 
but rocks and sage-brush to the coast— 

Woman—And where we thought we'd 
have to bring our babies across tle 
Rockies on our saddles. 

Whitman—It was a bad time, indeed. 
Well, in the middle of it I asked Captal? 
Grant, the English agent of the fur com 
pany there, whether he thought we cou j 
get our wagons through the pass. “4: 
threw his hands up in despair, and sal¢- 
‘*Man alive, 7 couldn't do it, and neither 
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could anybody else. But there’s no teli- 
ing what Americans will do!’’ 
First Emigrant—He forgot that we 
were not making the road just for our- 
selves. The next generation of Ameri- 
cans may need it, too. 
Second Emigrant—It’s not so hard to 
cross even the steepest mountains when 
youre going home. 
Third Emigrant—Yes, home—home to 

Oregon, U. S. A.! 
CURTAIN 


Welcome Sounds 


Spriug is coming, 
Hear the drumming 

Of a thousand wings; 
Earth rejoices, 
Countless voices 

Tell us of the joy it brings. 


Winter's dying, 
Wild fowls flying, 
Fear his blasts no more ; 
Snows are going, 
Streams are flowing— 
Now the Ice King’s reign iso’er, 


Sounds of gladness 
Banish sadness, 

Children langh and play ; 
Birds their greeting 
Keep repeating, 

Every heart is light and gay. 


Hear the lowing 
And the crowing 
From the farmyard near ; 
Doves are wooing, 
Softly cooing, 
All things tell us spring is here. 


O’er the prairies 
Unseen fairies 
Wake their flowers that sleep ; 
From the slumbers 
Myriad numbers 
Soon will gladly peep. 
—Martin E. Tex. 


In Springtime 


Sing a song of days of spring, 
Softly fall the showers, 

Forty thousand raindrops bring 
Half a million flowers. 

Buds a-nodding as you go; 
Emerald plumes a-dancing ; 

Here and there a bird in air— 
Isn’t it entrancing ! 


Gaily springs the blossom up 
Through the mold rigit bravely ; 
Fiaunts the golden crocus-cup ; 
The hyacinth stands gravely. 
Every bud its message brings, 
Peeping through the bowers; 
Sing a song of days of spring, 
Softly fall the showers. 
—C. McCormack Rogers. 


Old-fashioned Philosophy 


Scorn not the homely virtues. 
prone 

To search through all the world for some- 
thing new 

And yet sometimes old-fashioned things 
are best— 

Old-fashioned work, old-fashioned rec- | 

. titude, 

Old-fashioned -honor and old-fashioned 


We are 


prayer, 

Old-fashioned patience that can bide its 
time, 

Old-fashioned firesides sacred from the 
world, 

Old-fashioned satisfaction with enough, 

Old-fashioned candor and simplicity, 

Yid-fashioned folks tiat practice what 
they preach. 


~/. A, Edgerton in National Magazine. 
Three Rabbits 


Three little rabbits sat up in a row, 
tee little *long-eared rabbits, 
_ know; 
pe: funny, wee rabbits, * you never did 
ee, 
And they said, with their pink eyes 
turned toward 4 me, 


you 


que ike to have fun, we do, yes, we do; 
Jump and we *skip and we 7 run 

B ast, too, 

ut* you, oh, you nauglity, you cruel 

, Man, 

You just try to ° shoot us whenever you 
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of harm, 
We bite off the weeds on your '' big, 
broad farm ; 
We never have hurt you in any way, 
So then do not shoot us, we pray, we 
pray.’’ : 
MOTIONS 


1. Hold up three fingers, 2. Place the first fin- 
ger of the two hands side by side, to represent 
the “long ears.” 3. Shake head. 4. Point to self. 
5. Close hands and make a jumping movement 
with them. 6. Repeats. 7. Send right arm out 
quickly. 8. Pointin front. 9. Imitate shooting. 
lo, Same as 3. 11. Spread arms to represent the 


broad farm, 
A March Bud 


cloak, so, 
That I always dress this way in all sorts 
of weather, 
With never a frill or a ruffle to show ; 


But it’s only because I have come out so 
early 

That only Jack Frost and the winds are 
astir; 


my wrappings 
Is my pretty new party dress indden 
with fur. 


You'll see if you come to Miss April’s 
spring party ;— 
It’s airy and dainty,—a 
dress! 
Jack Frost’s not invited ;—lie’s 
good playmate, 
But he’s rather too rough for a party, | 
guess.— Olive M. Long. 


beau-u-tiiul 


a jolly 


Live like the Flowers 
Cheerfull¥ wave they o’er valley and 


Live like the flowers! 


Meekly their buds in the heavy rain 
bending, 

Softly their hues with the mellow jight 
blending, 

Gratefully welcoming sunlight and 


showers :— 
Live like the flowers! 


Freely their sweets on the wild breezes 
flinging, 
While in their depths are new odors up- 
springing :— 
(Blessedness two-fold ot love’s holy dow- 
ers, ) 
Live like the flowers! 


Gladly they heed Who their brightness 
lias given: 

Blooming on earth, look they all up to 
Heaven; 

Humbly look 
bowers :— 


up from their loveliest 


Live like the flowers! 


Peacefully droop they when autumn 1s 
sighing ; 
Breathing wild fragrance around them in 
dying, 
Sleep they in hope of spring’s treshening 
showers :— 

Die like the flowers! 

—Lucy Larcom. 


Spring Is Here 


Hark, I hear the voice of spritng 
Through the south wind’s murmuring ; 
And the bluebird’s cheery lay 

Sends her greeting on the way ; 

Bird and bee and woodland flower 
Soon will deck her sylvan bower, 

And the scented pluin bough sweet 
Scatter trophies at her feet. 


Nearer, nearer draws the spring, 
Buttercups are biossoming, 

And in sheltered nooks I see 
‘*Zehyr’s child, anemone.’ 

Lo! the dogwood waves her fair 
Snowy banners to the air, 

And the budding maple trees 
Swing their tassels in the breeze. 


Yes, I feel the breath of spring, 
Baliny odors rouvd me cling,— 


‘We 1° never have done you the least bit | 


Perhaps you may think because 1 am 
buttoned | 
And folded and wrapped in my little 


They’re hard on thin dresses,—but under 


mountain, 

Gladden the desert and smile by the | 
fountain, 

Pale discontent in no young bosom 
lowers :— 


Pussy Willow 


| Pussy Willow in fur comes dressed, 
A wiutry pussy she, 
Yet wears ’neath her silvery vest 
| <A spring robe fair to see. 
| But will not open the warm fur 
That softly doth envelop her, 
Pretty Pussy Willow. 


Pussy Willow doth find it cold, 
And prudent pussy she, 
| While the winds are strong and cold, 
| Keeps wrapt up cosily, 
And waits for some warm stunmer day 
Her yellow garment to betray, 
Pretty Pussy Willow. — Selected, 


Patches 


Little girl Goldie, looking up 

Into the depths of the great blue ‘tcup,’’ 
Watches the cloudlets drifting by, 

Here one, and there one, and all so high. 


| Time goes on tor a little while; 

Sudden she turns with a sunny smile: 
‘*Auntie, Auntie, do you know why 
There are all those patches on the sky?’’ 


‘They are clouds, my dear.’’ But 
Goldie wise, 

With the red, red cheeks, and 
blue eyes, 

Shakes her yellow curls with a laugh of 
see, 

‘Why, Auntie, you’re 
can be. 


our 


the blue, 


‘staken as you 


‘* Those are the patches the angels sew 
Over the holesin the sky, you know, 
Where God cents out the bits of blue 
To put in a little girl’s eyes for you!”’ 
— Selected, 


The Tree 


I love thee when thy sweNing buds appear, 


And one by one their tender leaves 
unfold, 
As if they knew that wariner suns were 
near, 
Nor longer sought to hide trom winter's 
cold; 


And when with darker growth thy leaves 
are seen 
To veil from view the early robin’s nest, 
I love to lie beneath thy waving screen, 
With limbs by summer’s heat and toil 
oppress’d. 


And when the autumn winds have stript 
thee bare 
And round thee lies 
trodden snow, 
When naught is 
once so fair, 
I love to watch 
helow, 


the smooth, un- 


thine that made thee 


thy shadowy form 


And through thy leafless arms to look | 


above 
On stars that brighter beam when most 
we need their love. —Selecled. 


They Neither Toii nor Spin 
(A bunch of lilies may be heid by the 
speaker. ) 
| They neither toil nor spin; they wear 
Their loveliness without a care, 
As pure as when the Master’s feet 
Were set amid their perfume sweet. 


They wait within the gates of dawn 
| Till all the watching stars are gone ; 
Then open cups of honey dew, 
To greet the morn’s returning hue. 


© fair, wise virgins, clothed in white, 
© lilies, fresh from looms of light, 
I dearly love you, for the word 

| That stars you, noted of the Lord. 


| | love you when, iu gold and red, 
| The sunset colors o’er you spread ; 
Or when, like fairy sails of snow, 
The river rocks you to and fro, 


You are the Master’s flowers to me; 
IJis smile upon your grace I see, 
My transient discontents I hush 
If but my garment’s hem ye brush. 


And everywhere your fragrance brings 
This message from the King of Kings: 
‘*We neither toil nor spin. And ye 
Wiio spin so long and wearily, 


‘*Who toil amid earth’s grime and dust, 
Behold—a hailowed arc of trust! 
Oh, pause and hear the Father say 





Scent of balsam and oi fir, 

Sweet as frankincense and myrrh. 
Hark! a joyous welcome floats 
From a thousand silvery throats, 
Telling with triuniphant cheer 
Merry, laughing Spring is here! 








Can, 


~ Selected. 


His angels are your guides today ! 


‘*While worlds in matchless order move, 


| Ye shall not slip from sovereign love ; 
| For He who bids the planets sweep, 
Cares for the tiniest babe asleep,’’ 


—Margaret EF. Sangster. 
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How It Came 


A tiny shoot peeped out of the ground 
| And opened wide as it gazed around ; 


Stretching its dainty leaflets bright 
Up—up—up to the sweet sunlight; 


Reaching sideways, that way—this— 
To catch the earliest zepliyr's kiss; 


| Climbing higher in balmy air 
To meet the raindrops glistening there ; 


’ 
Spreading its wavy branches wide 
Lill song- birds came their nest to hide, 


And children gathered in joyous glee 
In the shade of the old oak tree.— 


All because of a hand, they say, 
That planted a seed one summer’s day. 
—Sydney Dayre. 


Easter 

The little flowers come from the ground 
At Easter time, at Easter time. 

They raise their heads and look around 
At happy Easter time. 

And every little flower doth say, 

‘*Be glad and full of joy today! 

For all that sleep shall wake again, 

And spend a long, glad Easter day.’ 


Then waken, sleeping butterflies, 
At Easter time, at Easter time; 

And spread your golden wings, and rise, 
At happy Easter time, 

And there bright creatures seem to say, 

‘Be glad and full of joy today, 

Kor all that sleep shall wake again 

And spend a long, glad Kaster day.’’ 

—leanor Smith's Songs. 


Waiting to Grow 
Little white snowdrops just waking up, 
Violet, crocus, and sweet buttercup, 
Dear little flowers under thessnow, 
Waiting to grow, yes, waiting to grow. 


Little brown roots now ready to sprout, 
Reaching their delicate fingers about, 
Under the leaves, the ice, and'the snow, 
Waiting to grow, yes, waiting to grow. 





Soon the bright sun will open your door, 
Melt all the snow and rouse you once 
more ; 
No longer listen and wait below, 
Jump up all smiling, ready to grow. 
-Lllen il, Munsell, 


How to Make a Whistle 


First take a willow bough, 
Smooth, and round, and dark, 
And cut a little ring 
Just through the outside bark. 


Then tap and rap it gently 
| With many a pat and pound 
To loosen up the bark, 

So it may turn around, 
Slip the bark off carefully, 

So that it will not break, 
| And cut away the inside part, 
And then a mouth-piece make. 


Now put the bark all nicely back, 
\nd in a single minute, 
} Just put it to your sips 
| And blow the whistle in it. 
| 


— Selected, 


Ready for Spring 

| The little snowflake children 

| And raindrops met one day, 

| Away up in the cloud-lands 
Where fliese little children stay. 


Said the snowflake children softly, 
;} ‘*You are not as tired as we, 
| We’ve worked so hard all winter 
We're sleepy as can be! 


'‘* There are the wee seed babies 
*Way down in the earth so deep, 

| We've kept them warm all winter, 
But they’re waking up from sleep. 


“We've heard that the crocus’s nightcap 
Is getting all awry 

Yet we snowflakes cat not fix it, 
However hard we try. 


‘*Down in the ground the rootlets 
Hear the pussy willows mew, 
They want your help, dear raindrops; 
Will you tell them what to do? 
| ‘*Waken the buds and blossoms, 
Call back the robins red, 
The little snowflakes’ work is done 


} And they want to go to bed.”’ 


— Selected. 








School Social Centers 


Three hundred and thirty-eight schools 
in 101 cities of the United States were 
used as social centers during the past 
season, according to a report compiled 
by Clarence Arthur Perry for the Sage 
Foundation. Officials of the United 
Siates Bureau of Education, 
examined the report, declare that it is 
bound tostimulate interest in this rapidly 
developing phase of the movement for 
wider use of the school plant. 

Mr. Perry finds that in forty-four of 
the 101 cities social centers were directed 
by paid workers. New York had forty- 
eight such centers and Chicago sixteen, 
while Philadelphia, Boston, Columbus, 
Detroit, Jersey City, Louisville, Roch- 
ester and Trenton are also among the 
cities included in this list. There is 
wide variation in the length of the sea- 
son, from five or six weeks in some lo- 
calities to the full school term in others. 
In fact, little uniformity prevails as to 
what constitutes a social center. Mr. 
Perry presents in the report a tentative 
definition of a social center as follows: 
‘‘A community may be said to have a 
schoolhouse social center if one of its 
school buildings is thrown open to the 
public on one or more fixed nights a 
week for at least twelve weeks a year, 
tor activities of a social, recreational, or 
civic character, regularly directed by one 
or more trained leaders. ’’ 

The report also presents data on the 
growing use of school buildings for 
political meetings. In Cleveland, Ohio, 
meetings were held in the schools to dis- 
cuss the new .constitutional provisions 
that were before the people for adoption. 
In Jersey City the public schools were 
opened to partisan political meetings 
with gratifying results; eight public 
school auditortums in New York City 
were also opened for the same purpose, 
and in Chicago the assembly halls were 
employed for political rallies and proved 
a distinctly popular innovation. Mil- 
wavkee, Wis., and Worcester, Mass., are 
cities where the schools have for some 
time been used for political meeting 
places. 

The use of schools as polling places is 
another recent development. Thirty 
schools in Los Angeles were used for this 
purpose in Ig11. Inthe past year Mil- 
waukee began using the basements of 
school buildings as polling places. In 
New York the commissioner of accounts 
recommended that the school buildings 
be used for registration booths through- 
out the city, declaring that the plan 
would mean the saving of a considerable 
part of the hundred thousand dollars ex- 
pended for rental every year. Definite 
adoption of the idea of schools as polling 
places is reported from Boston, Mass. ; 
Berkeley and Long Beach, Cal. ; Grand 
Rapids, Mich. ; Madison, W1s.; and Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 


School Farming in Alaska 


The school-farm movement has pene- 
trated Alaska. From the school at Kluk- 
wan, in Southern Alaska, comes a basket 
of potatoes, turnips, carrots, and other 
vegetables consigned to the United 
States Bureau of Education. Several of 
the products are of a size and weight that 
would be remarkable in a far more pro- 
pitious climate than that of Alaska. 

The school at Klukwan is one of eighty- 
one public schools for natives maintained 
by the Bureau of Education in Alaska. 
In a number of these gardening is carried 
on with distinct profit to the scliool and 
thecommunity. The teacher from Shung- 
aak, within the Arctic Circle, reports 
that he supervised the making of seven- 


teen native gardens and four large school’ 


ardens. He instructed the school chil- 
ren and adults in soaking seed, plant- 
ing, cutting potato eyes, spading, hoe- 
ing, raking, thinning, weeding, trans- 
planting, watering—in fact, in all the 
operations necessary for successful gar- 
deniug. One-third of an acre he set apart 
as a model garden; on this he experi- 
mented with different products and even- 
tually obtained a good supply of vege- 
tables for use in cooking classes, Rad- 
ishes, turnips, peas, rutabagas, carrots, 
beets, cabbages, potatoes, lettuce, koll- 


| 


| 
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rabi, parsnips, and a few other vegetables 
did well in this Arctic garden; onions, 
beans and cucumbers were unsuccessful, 

At Eagle, Fort Yukon, Unalaska and 
Klawock similar results in gardening are 
reported. In Unalaska the school farm 
at first contained only a few plats of rye 


| and wheat, and some kitchen vegetables, 


who have | 





| photography, 





but this year a more ambitious experi- 
ment was made. The children not only 
worked a school garden in which each 
had a patch of his own, but also culti- 
vated a larger farm at some distance from 
the schvuol. 

Although the season is short in these 
Alaska settlements, the vegetables often 
attain good growth. In Klukwan the 
temperature ranges from eigiity-one in 
summer to twenty-seven below zero in 
winter. At Klawock the children were 
able to begin preparing their ground by 
the first of April, and elsewhere many of 
the vegetables were in by May. The 
work in school gardening illustrates the 
general principle on wiiich the govern- 
ment is working in the schools of Alaska 
—that education shall be something more 
than mere schooling; that it shall be 
preparation for the lite the natives have 
to lead. Sewing, cooking and carpentry 
are prominent subjects in the schools. 
‘*The education of the natives of A- 
laska,’’ saysa recent report of the Bureau 
of Education, ‘‘is conceived as meaning 
their advancement in civilization. Su- 
perintendents, teachers, physicians and 
nurses must regard themselves as social 
workers striving to elevate the native 
races intellectually, morally and _ pliys- 
ically.’’ 


Teachers of Geography 


The teacher of geography in American 
norial schools is apparently a versatile 
person. According to information com- 
piled by the United States Bureau of 
Kducation, the teacher of this subject 
generally has it assigned to him as one 
of a number of different subjects. In 
only twenty-six out of 233 public normal 
schools is there a teacher who teaclies 
geography and nothing else. Iu two 
public normal schools the geography 
teacher handles ten other subjects. Eight 
other subjects besides geography are 
taught by the same teacher in three 
normal schools, and seven in the case of 
four others. Many of the schools allot 
five and six subjects with geography to 
the same teacher. In-private normals 
similar versatility is required; geography 
frequently occurs as one of seven or eight 
subjects in charge of one teacher. Gen- 
erally, the subjects are more or less close- 
ly related, but sometimes they embrace 
several widely divergent fields. Geog- 
raphy and history form a frequent and 
natural combination, as do geography 
and nature study. Geography and draw- 
ing are sometimes combined. On the 
other hand, music is added to these com- 
binations with the effect of broadening 
the requirement considerably. 

There are many other groupings of 
subjects resorted to by the normal schools 
for obvious reasons of economy. In a 
western normal school of excellent stand- 
ing one teacher has the following pro- 
gram: Geography, chemistry, agriculture, 
nature study, geology, 
grammar and school architecture. 


A School for the Discontented 


There is a school for discontented 
school children in Kansas City, Missouri, 
according to information received at the 
United States Bureau of Education. The 
‘‘Lathrop Industrial School’’ has been 
organized for the purpose of educating 
children over fourteen years of age who 
have reached the fifth grade and find the 
work of the regular school distasteful. 

The school proceeds on the theory that 
in many cases the distaste of tliese chil- 
dren for school is due to the fact that the 
ordinary studies are not adapted to their 
particular needs. Such pupils frequently 
appear ‘‘backward’’ or lazy, when in 
reality all they need isa different form 
of educational activity. Accordingly, 
Lathrop school gives them what is known 
as ‘‘prevocational’’ training. Coursesin 
bench wood-working, shop-drawing, 
pattern-making, printing, carpentry and 





shop electricity are 
boys; cooking, sewing, millinery and 
embroidery for the girls, Classes in 
plumbing, brickiaying and _ concrete 
work will be formed as soon as the de- 
mand warrants. The academic branches 
are also tanght in this continuation 
school, but they are taught in close rela- 
tion to the industrial subjects. Arith- 
metic concerns the problems of the shop. 
English consists of practical instruction 
in necessary business forms; no attempt 
is made to teach technical grammar. 
Geography and history are taught from 
the commercial standpoint; and local 
government is an important subject. 
The course is three years. During the 
first two years the teacher directs the 
choice of the pupils; but for the last 
year each boy is allowed to select his 
work in the trade he wishes to learn, 
Time is about equally divided between 
industrial and academic branches. 
Educators are interested in the Lathrop 
Industrial School, not because they be- 
lieve in vocational training to the exclu- 
sion of the fundamental subjects, but be- 
cause schools of this kind are designed 
to fill the needs of a large class of boys 
and girls to whom sufficient attention has 
not hitherto been paid; the children 
whose tastes and aptitudes differ from 
those presupposed by the usual school 
curriculum. Work such as that done in 
the Lathrop school promises to inake val- 
uable citizens out of children who might 
otherwise never find themselves. 


Teachers’ Pensions 


New York, St. Louis, Buffalo, Syra- 
cuse, Providence, Newport, Albany, De- 
troit, St. Paul, Elmira and Utica ask 
teachers to contribute one per cent of 
their salary. Cleveland and Cincinnati 
require them to pay twenty dollars a 
year; Rochester takes two per cent of the 
salary ; Harrisburg two per cent for ten 
years or less, and three per cent for all 
the years after. Chicago has five dollars 
for the first five years, ten dollars for the 
next ten years, fifteen dollars for fifteen 
years, and thirty dollars for all the time 
thereafter. A pension law is operative in 
every school district in New Jersey where 
two per cent of their salary is asked for 
the first ten years, two and one-half from 
ten to fifteen and three for all the years 
after. 

California asks twelve dollars a year, 
Baltimore one per cent of the salary for 
the first ten years, one and one-half for 
the second ten years, and three per cent 
for all the time after. Columbus asks 
two dollars a month, Indianapolis asks 
one per cent of the salary of a teacher 
who has taught less than fifteen years, 
but not to exceed ten dollars a year, and 
two per cent for all teachers who have 
taught more than this, but not to exceed 
twenty dollars per annum. Minneapolis 
asks five dollars for the first five years, 
twenty dollars for the second five years, 
and twenty-five dollars for the remainder 
of the years taught. Philadelphia asks 
one per cent of those who have been in 
service for ten years or less, two percent 
for more than this, but the contribution 
in any one year is not to exceed fifty 
dollars.—Lillian C, Flint in Century. 


Agriculture in Schools 


We must understand that the introduc- 
tion of agriculture into the schools is not 
a concession to farming or to farmers. 
It is a school subject by right. It is the 
obligation of a school to do more than 
merely train the minds of its students, 
The school cannot escape its social obli- 
gations; it carries these obligations froin 
the very fact that it is a school supported 
by public money.—Z. 7. Bailey. 


Pronunciation in England 

The English say immejitly, injin (for 
engine), militry, figger and figgers, clark 
forclerk, paytent, naytional. The pecul- 
iarities of their mode of pronouncing 
their own names of families, places and 
things are not open to criticism, for they 
may do as they please with their own. 
They pronounce Berkeley barclay, Cow- 
per is cooper, Cadogan is kerduggan. 
Ralph is rafe .in some shires, Craven is 
sometimes crawveen, Derby is darby, 
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becomes loosun-gore, 
Hertford is Hartford, and Albany is 
spoken so that the first syllable shall 
rhyme with shali, instead of with hall, 
as with us. Cholmondeley is called 
Chumly, and Beauchamp is  beechia:m, 
You must chop the following names very 
short: Lud-get, Ho-b’n, South-uk and 
Merrybun if you wish to say Ludgate, 
Holborn, Southwark and Marylebone. 


Education That Pays Its Own 
Way 


“Industrial work in the schools of 
Gary, Indiana, made money instead of 
costing money during the past year,” 
says Dr. P. P. Claxton, United States 
Commissioner of Education. ‘‘ When 
the school authorities in Gary ‘came to 
sum up the results of the work in the 
trade courses, they found that the three 
departments of printing, cabinet work, 
and painting had to their credit a profit 
of $875.48. This is real value, too; the 
pupils made articles that were needed in 
the school; if they had not made them 
in the school shops, the authorities would 
have had to purchase them in the open 
market at a total price of seven or eight 
thousand dollars,’’ 

The Commissioner then gives the fig- 
ures for each of the trade classes in the 
Gary schools. In the printing depart. 
ment the value of the work produced 
was $1972.92. The saiary expense was 
$1483.49 and supplies cost $314, leaving 





a net balance in favor of the shop of 
| $175.43. There were thirty-five in the 
| printing class, so instead of figuring the 
| per capita cost of the industrial training 
of these pupils, it was possible to figure 
| a definite contribution by each ‘pupil to 
the wealth of the community. 

In the cabinet department, the product 
was valued at $3608.85, and the expense 
was $3155.37, leaving a balance of $453.48 
in favor of the carpenters. Similarly, 
the painting department of the school 
showed a ‘‘business’’ of $1591.25 and an 
expense of $1344.73, or a clear profit of 
$246.52. 

‘*Gary’s conspicuous success with in- 
dustrial training is an interesting indi- 
cation of the spread of the modern move- 
ment for vocational education, which in- 
sists that in addition to teaching the 
recognized branches the school must give 
instruction in those subjects that are of 
most immediate value to tiie community 
which supports it. In Gary the domi- 
nant interest is trade education ; in rural 
districts it is largely agriculture; in the 
cilies it may be stenography, typewriting, 
and other commercial branches. In any 
case, it is coming to be felt more and 
more that an educational system is incom- 
plete that fails to provide vocational 
| training for its citizens.’? 











The Best 
TONIG 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is 
especially recommended for the 
restoration of energy and vitality, 
the relief of mental and nervous 
exhaustion, impaired digestion 
or appetite. 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alcoholic 


Is a scientific and carefully pre 
pared preparation of the phos- 
phates, and has been found a 
most valuable general Tonic. 


A teaspoonful added to a glass of cold 
water, with sugar, makes a delicious 
and wholesome beverage. 


Tf your druggist can’t supply you send 25 - 
to RumForD CuemIcaL WorkS, Providence, 4 * 





for trial size bottle, postage paid. 
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Cloak & Suit Co., New 











Copyright 1913, ‘National’ 
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Your Spring 
Clothes Are Now 
Ready for You 


Your Spring Outfit is now ready, 
Your new Dresses and Hats and Spring Skirts 
, and Waists, the ones most suited and becoming to 
you, all are now ready for your choice. 











And though you wish but a single waist, 
why not select that one from the chosen best 
of Spring’s new styles shown only in the 
“NATIONAL” Money-Saving Style Book? 


the Spring Styles that are really newest and best. 

Your “NATIONAL” Style Book will enable you 

to dress better, to have more clothes and far better 

and more becoming clothes—and still save money. 
Why not write for this Style Book ? 


Spring’s Own Book of 


Fashions Is Yours Free 


The “NATIONAL”’ Style Book is « very part 
_ of Spring itself—it is a part of the pleasure of 
Spring, it is Spring’s Own Book of Fashions. To 
torget to ask for it is to miss part of the pleasure 
_ of the Spring Season—and it is to miss a very 
real saving in dollars. 


Study the list of Money-Saving Offerings below 
and then write’ for your FREE copy of the 
‘*NATIONAL” Money-Saving Style Book. 


Just remember that each moment has its duty. And as 
a duty to yourself, for your own personal pleasure, for your 
personal attractiveness and for your personal saving—you 
should this moment, before you turn this page, write for your 
free copy of the “NATIONAL” Money-Saving Style Book. 
9 . . 
“NATIONAL” Tailored. Suits 
Made to Samples of Materials and Special 
Measure $10.95 to $35.00 Tailored Suit Booklet Sent Free- 
We promise you more in a “NATIONAL” Made-to-Measure Suit than 
you have ever known—more service, more style, more absolute beauty. 
Kach suit is cut and made to measure and we guarantee to please you 
perfectly or refund your money. 
“NATIONAL” Tailored Suits are shown in a special and separate 


Suit Booklet containirg fashion plates of all the new styles. 


This speeial Suit Booklet is sent gladly, but only when oe asked for, So if you 
are interested in Tailored Suits, be very sure that im writing for your “NATIONAL” 
Style Book you say—Send me alsu the Speeial “NATIONAL” Suit Booklet and Samples. 


“NATIONAL” 
Money-Saving Bargains‘ 


Remember that price and pictures do not tell quality. 
A similar price does not mean ‘‘NATIONAL” value. You 
will find each “NATIONAL” price is a lower price for a 
better article—offering a saving in cash and a gain in quality. 
Just write for your ‘‘NATIONAL”’ Style Book—and see. 


Waists - - - $0.59 to $5.98 Corsets - - $0.69to $5.00 
Skirts - - - 98." 7.98 Muslin Underwear \ .19 “* 4.98 
Lingerie and Wash Lingerie and Wash 

Dresses - - 2.49 “12.98 Dressesfor Misses P 

Silk Dresses - - 5.98 ‘17.98 andSmall Women 1.98 |" 7.98 
Ready Made Suits 3.98 ‘ 17.98 Silk Dresses for Misses 

Hats - - - 59 “ 9.98 andi'Small Women 4.98 }* 9.98 
Plumes - - -  .98 “ 20.00 Coats for Misses 

Coats - - - 149 “14.98  andSmall Women 1.98 }** 9.98 
Raincoats - - 3.49 * 8.98 Suits for Misses 

Gloves - - -  .49 “ 2.85 andSmall Women 2.98 “* 14.98 
House Dresses and Junior Dresses - 1.49 “ 4.98 
Kimonos - -  .59 “ 4.98 Junior Coats - - 2.98 “ 7.98 
Petticoats - - 49 “ 498 Children’s Dresses | .95 “ 4.98 














The “NATIONAL” Policy ' 


We prepay postage and expressage on all our goods to any 
part of the United States. 

Every ‘‘NATIONAL” garment has the ‘‘NATIONAL”’ 
Guarantee Tag attached. This tag says that you may return 
any garment not satisfactory to you and we will refund your 
money and pay express charges both ways. 











NOTE - We have no branch stores and no agents. Beware of any 
one claiming to conduct a branch store for the ‘“‘NATIONAL.” 


Your ““NATIONAL”’ Style Book will show you. 
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National Cloak & Suit Co., 234 West 24th St... New York City 
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Most Beautiful Gifts at Close Of School 


ever yet offered for your pupils, will now be found in our Heavy Satin Rib- 
bon Bookmarks, Sizes 2% x9 and 1'4x9 inches, . 

Send at Once 15 cents for two Samples both sizes, and we will enclose 
Order Blank and paper slips with poems which we print on the ribbon—they 
are sentiments suited for the refined tastes of our ‘Teachers. E fe 

Our New Poems—‘‘The Parting Message.’’. The ‘‘Good Bye 
Message. We can put on these above marks name of your School, County, 
District number, State, Date and Teacher’s name, ‘ 

Price Lists—Large size (10) with Teacher’s name $1,.25—additional ones, 
at 10 centseach, Small size (10) with Teacher’s name ete, 80¢-—additional ones, 545 cents 

When 12 are Ordered without name ete, either or both sizes. prices lve and 52,¢, 
for samples. We will select for you the same day received and guarantee satisfaction, 
BROWN & BROWN, Dept. 95. 





“If too late to send 


Dansville. N. Y. 





Imported Japanese 
vases, 25c¢ each. 


Twenty cents per thousand - 
N. 1400 Noble. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 


I Do Ty pewriting. words, Send your copy, 


The Winston 
Cook Book 


By Helen Cramp 


Ph.B. University of Chicago 

















Let this New Cook Book Reduce Your Cost of Living 


A thoroughly up-to-date and authoritative guide to the preparation of dishes 
in a way that makes them not only economical but quite as palatable and 
nutritious as more expensive food-stuffs, Food need not be expensive to be 
good, It isin the “know-how.” Besides the old, well-tried recipes, the book con- 
tains many new and tempting ones that relieve the monotony and attract the 
lagging appetite, while at the same time reducing the meat and grocery bills. 
It enables the housekeeper, with the minimum of labor, to prepare meals that 
are both inexpensive and pleasing. Special chapters on Entertaining, Meat 
Substitutes, Left-Overs, Invalid Cookery, Fireless Cookery, Paper-Bag Cookery, 
Chafing-Dish Cookery, Casserole Cookery, Menus, etc., make it a unique and 
Over 550 pages, 6x8'% inches. 94 colored plates and half- 
$1.20 net. Postage, 20 cents, 


At your booksellers, or 











invaluable guide, 
tones. Bound in decorated washable cloth, 


Be sure you get The WINSTON Cook Book. 
mailed direct upon receipt of price and postage. 


The John C. Winston Co., 1004 Arch St., Philadelphia 


All the Material to Build 


You a Beautiful Home 
ONE TO FIVE YEARS TIME TO PAY 


eu OBES GEE 
If you have a lot that is now fdle, or if you can raise the 


Our Montclare Design ' 

This beautiful money to buy a lot, you should by all means fill out the coupon 
modern, up-to- below and get into immediate communication with us, We: will 
date residence. jay before you a proposition so plain and simple that it cannot 

help but interest you. By all means write us today, asking for a 
all, Copy of our Plan Book and the conditions of our liberal terms. 


: Do You Want a Home of Your Own? 


With our plan you can have it right away, at about one-half 
what it would cost you in the usual way. We offer you the use 
of our guaranteed, high quality 
material for aterm of from 1 to 5 
years, making it possible for you 
to move into a brand new home 
of your own at a very small in- 
vestment. 


We Ship To Any Point In the U. S. 























$400 
buys 
all the material 
m to build homes 
of every de- 
scription 





Our Asbury D 





Hand painted small | 
J N & COMPANY, | 











All in One ‘Car from One Place will show you actual homes built from our 


materials and models of the designs we are 
Offering We have a vast staff of architect- 
ural experts, salesmen and officials, and they 
are all at yourcommand. If you make this 
trip you will have the convincing proof that 
ours is the only company in existence that 
can show you all the material necessary to 
construct your home, all from one point of 
delivery. Youcan load the material under 
your own persona! inspection if you wish, 


$50 Set of Plans for $2 


Send us $2 and we will forward you your 
choice of any of the designs shown in this 
advertisement. The set of biue print plans 
that we will send you will be architecturally 
correct, and we will also include forthe $2, 


Our. wonderful offer saves home builders 
25< to 504. We supply everything to build 
the homes shown in this advertisement, and 
in our Plan Book, consisting of all the rough 
and finishing lumber, flooring, ceiling, siding, 
laths, shingles, all millwork, doors, windows, 
moulding, inside and outside finish, hard- 
ware, nails, guttering, spouting, hinges, 
locks, sash weights and cord, all paints— 
including exterior paint, shellac, putty and 
necessary finishing oils. We even include 
window shades,—everything except plaster 
and mason work, heating and plumbing 


° . 
High Quality Homes 

Here is the greatest Home Building Offer 
ever published. It is the opportunity you 
have been waiting for to own a quality home 
of your own at an exceedingly moderate 
investment. The Harris Home Co, will trust 
you. We have a nation-wide reputation for 
eupplying building material of the very finest, 
most dependable quality. We have sold 
over 5,000 homes on this plan and they have 
given universal satisfaction. 

e ege 

_ Our Responsibility 

The fact that this company has enough 
confidence in the quality of its material to 

ermit you to take your own time to pay for 
t, should stand as a lasting proof to_you of 
our faith in the material we supply. We offer 
you an opportunity to secure a home on long, 
liberal terms, at a price equally as low as 
though you made a cash investment, proving 


oned 
J e 
Make the Trip to Chicago 
We invite your presence at our eplendid 
sales display headquarters in Ohicago. We 









Harris Home Co.. 
3500 Loomis St., Dept. 52 Chicago 


Gentelmen—I am interested in owning a home of my 
own. Send me Design Book and Building Home offer. 


NAME 








Address. R.F.D. 





2 . 


County 





Lo eee 


specifications, and a list describing the ma- 
terial we propose to furnish, giving the size, 
style, finish, ete hould you purchase a 
home from us the $2 paid will be refunded 


= e 
Homes of Special Design 
If you have a set idea as to the design of 
your future home, we will prepare special 
plans and blue prints and all necessary de- 
tails, and then make you a special price on 
the material, according you the benefit of 
our liberal lto 5 yearterms to pay If you 
have no set ideas and yet fail to find in our 
Design Book the particular home you desire 
to own, then we will prepare, in connection 
with you, something that will properly suit 
your particular ideas and needs. The cost 
of this service is exceedingly small. We have 
expert service which we use in the prepara- 
tion of designs, and materially assist you at 
a minimum expense. Write for more com- 
plete details of our Special Design Depart- 

ment e will answer your letter fully 





is 50 cents. 











We Also Furnish Money-Saving Quotations 
On Plumbing and Heating Plants. 


Magnificent Plan. Book FREE 


The handsomest Book of Homes ever de- 
signed is absolutely sent to you free, without any obligation on 
art. It shows the homes in actual colors, also compicte floor plans, 
t has cost a very large sum of money to prepare this handsome 
You can secure it by merely filling in the coupon In this advertisement, 
Mailed free to any point in the United States, and to others; the price 


HARRIS HOME CO., 3500 Loomis St. Dept. 52 Chicago, Ill. 


nm 
e living and 


7 rooms, bath, lar 
main bedroom, modern in every 
respect. Size, 33 ft. by 33 ft. 3in. 
We will ship you this fine home 
complete for about half what 
it would cost you it built in 
the regular way 
$400 up buys all the ma- 

terial to build homes 
of every description. 


Our Idlewild Design 
This handsome modern Bun- 
‘alow, 6 rooms and bath; ex- 

cellent interior; size 39% x77 ft. 
up, buys all the ma- 
teria} to build homes 
of every description. 


ur Roseda! 
This excellent 5 root 
bath modern house. us 
send you complete set of blue 
rints, plan specifications 
or building beautiful home 
at a saving of half. 
$400 up, buys all the ma- 
terial to buildhomes 
of every description 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


his Club is open to all teachers for interchange of devices and ideas found helpful in schoo} 


work. 
“Funny Sayings.” 
Every teacher w 
tion forit. Letters s 
opportunity to be represented, 
ceptin “Travel Club,” where the letters m 


juteresting historical or geographical feature of his or her section suit 
and Geography classes, or for use in the State Booklets. ; 
led for ihis department should be addressed to the President, Mrs. Jean 


work in History 
All material inten 
Halifax, Alstead, N. H. 


Memory Gem for March 
‘Blow, March, with great wings, to 
inake room 
For life to bud, and love to bloom! 
Take in your flight old wrongs, regrets— 
Give place to hope’s new violets!’ 


March Poem 


The robin chants when the thrush is 
dumb, 
Snow smooths a bed for the clover, 
Life flames anew, and days to come 
Are sweet as the days that are over. 


The tide that ebbs by the moon flows 
hack, 
Faith builds on the ruins of sorrow, 
The halcyon flutters in winter’s track, 
And night makes way for the morrow. 


And ever a strain, of joys the sum, 
Sings on in the heart of the lover— 
In death sings on—that days to come 
Are sweet as the days that are over. 
—Florence Earle Coates. 


Club Exchange 


1.—-Ervin D. Koontz, Hendricks, W. 
Va., would jike to exchange postcards 
and Geographical Descriptions with 
teachers in other states. All cards an- 
swered, Would also like to exchange 
products. And especially would he like 
to exchange used stamps with teachers 
and pupiis in Canada, Mexico, or other 


| foreign countries. 


° 

2.—Mr. I. N. Sprowls, 27 Hal! Ave., 
Washington, Pa., writes: ‘‘ Should like to 
correspond with teachers in the West 
and South, Would exchange products. 
Teaches the eighth grade. There are ten 
boys and six girls in the grade. They 
would like to exchange cards and letters 
with pupils in the West and South. 
Should like to hear from teachers outside 
of boundaries of the United States, 


Recreation Exercise 
Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

The Party and its Guests.—This word- 
building and word-guessing game affords 
much pleasure and amusement, and inci- 
dentally sharpens the wits of the boys 
and girls in rapid thinking, the suita- 
bility of the words and the guessing, 
besides furnishing material tor word 
study. Make a list on the board of the 
best wortls chosen. In the game proper, 
proper names are not allowed, but as a 
schoolroom gaine, these would not come 
amiss. The story goes that there was a 
grand party given in Boston. (Here 
some one would write a purported news- 
paper report of it), andadd, ‘‘The guests 
present were,’’ and at this point each 
pupil may he called upon to give the 
names of his ‘‘guests,’? as:—Mr. and 
Mrs. Fitt and Bennie Fitt (benefit.) 
Mr. and Mrs. Lin and Maud Lin (maud- 
lin.) Mr. and Mrs. Bert and Phil Bert 
(filbert.) Mr. and Mrs, Phone and Grand- 
ma Phone (gramaphone.) Mr.and Mrs. 
Gistine and Aunty Phil O. Gistine (anti- 
phlogistine.) Mr. and Mrs. Gold and 
Mary Gold (marigold.) Mr. and Mrs. 
Fatt and Aunty Fatt (anti-fat.) Mr. and 
Mrs. Less and Ruth Less (ruthless.) Mr. 
and Mrs. Appolis and Ann and Minnie 
Appolis (Annapolis, Minneapolis.) Mr. 
and Mrs. Terr and Kate Terr (cater.) 
Mr. and Mrs. Inn and Rob Inn (robin. ) 





There is no fee. And all are cordially invited to contribute their best “hiuts’” and pupils’ 


hose manuscript is accepted for this department will receive cash remunera. 
hould be short, as our space is limited, and we want to give every State an 
Limit each manuscript to 200 words—the shorter the better—ex. 
ay be somewhat longer, each teacher taking up the most 


able for supplementary 


Mr. and Mrs. Gator and Allie Gator (alli. 
gator.) Mr. and Mrs. Tick and Russ 
Tick (rustic.) Mr. and Mrs. Port and 
Sallie Port (sally-port.) Mr. and Mrs, 
Ing and Will Ing (willing.) Mr. and 
Mrs. Phant and Ella Phant (elephant) 
Mr, and Mrs. Mony and Allie Mony (ali. 
mony.) Mr. and Mrs, Grant and Emma 
Grant (emigrant.) Mr. and Mrs. Dyne 
and Anne ©, Dyne (anodyne.) Mr. and 
Mrs. Yastic and Fan Yastic (fantastic,) 
Mr. and Mrs. Druff and Dan Druff (dan. 
druff.) Mr. and Mrs. Gramin and Eppie 
Grawm (epigram.) Mr. and Mrs. Vict 
and EK. Vict (evict.) Mr. and Mrs. Full 
and Grace Full (graceful.) Mr. and Mrs, 
Rosity and Jennie Rosity (generosity. 
Mr. and Mrs. Crack and Jim Crack (gim- 
crack.) Mr. and Mrs. Nett and Mag and 
Marion Nett (magnet and marionette.) 
Mr. and Mrs, Cund and Joe Cund (joc. 
und.) Mr. and Mrs. Tern and Pat Tern 
(pattern.) And there are many others, 
An easy way todo is to think of a famil. 
iar masculine or feminine name and dis. 
cover words of which they are the first 
syllables. The game may be told of in 
advance and the pupils may study their 
dictionaries and bring in their lists of 
words, with the ‘‘Mr. and Mrs,’’ pre. 
fixes, and the words themselves correctly 
spelled. In this way many new words 
will be brought before the pupil. Ex. 
plain or have the pupils teil the meaning 
of the unusual words and use them in 
sentences.—M. M. G., Michigan. 


Where the Camels Are 


Dear Help-One-Anothers:— 

A friend from Phoenix, Arizona, begs 
to be recognized. 

Place your finger in the middle of the 
map of Arizona and you have located 
Phoenix, the capital city. My home is 
on a ranch west of town. Looking 
northeast from my porch across many 
fields of grain and alfalfa I see our Cap- 
itol building, made of white stone, 
standing out in bold relief against the 
dark blue background made by Camel 
Back Mountain, some miles distant. Our 
mild winter weather makes Phoenix 
a great health resort, and swells our 
normal population of about eleven thou: 
and to much more than that. Most 0! 
the children here have never seen snow. 
As the soil in our Salt River Valley} 
very fertile, much farming is done. 
Many fruits are grown successfully, e& 
pecially citrus varieties. Dates, almonds, 
figs, olives and watermelons prove 
remunerative. : 

My pupils were interested in studying 
about camels and ostriches, as_these alli: 
mals thrive in this climate. The ostricl 
industry is well established. For sever! 
months the corral across from my sclio0! 
contained some camels and dromedarics 
awaiting a buyer, and I was obliged to 
admonish the children repeatedly not! 
ride them at recess.—M. M. C., Arizotla. 

{‘‘What fun those children must havé 
with real live camels right in Americal 
exclaims the interested little  sclio 
friend to whom we showed this lett’ 
And she is very anxious to make fries 
with the pupils in that delightfully'‘f- 
eign’’ place ‘‘right in America!" Aw 


——— 





Supplementary Reading for 


the Five Cent books of The Instructor Literature Series. 
never used these books have no idea of their great value in the sclioolroom. 


so will all the rest of our juniors, I@ 
sure.—PRESIDENT. | 

is provided is 
great variety 


all of the Grades yi 


Teachers who . 


price enables a bright fresh new book to be placed in the hands of the pupil # 


quently, and this is, of itself, an incentive to interest. 


ie 





Every teacher should have, 


Every Day Plans (3 Vol. Set) $1.00 
The Year’s Entertainments (10 Vol Set) $1.00 


Seeley’s Question Book $1.00 
Your choice of above with either Normal Instructor or Primary Plans 0 
, together with a copy of our new 320 page cloth bound book, 


$1. 


Selections 


ne Ye 


Pract 


You should keep this offer in mind when renewing your subscription. 
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’ ” - bad ° small group, and when one member of 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—Continued ga rend ge tr 4g - 
- — ; yo Sear thus taking out the quicker ones l 
ile? ¥ ; ; — and giving the slower ones extra drill. ou 
From Arizona The ‘Happy Go-Luckies”’ Or have two stand, and the one who first prabnss 2 
rt Dear Help-One-Anothers :— Dear Help-One-Anothers :— gets ten cards chooses his successor, The 
ex: Last year when I began teaching a Let me tell you of our play time, which | cards may also be used for drill in addi- H +4 9 
ost country school in Arizona, I found that | was also instructive. We organized a | tion and subtraction, and these drills may Wr @ e er é 
my the children had not been taught to keep | club just like the ‘‘grown-up’’ clubs. | be carried further by writing a large 
“an their things in place nor to put their | Kach pupil was a member on paying a number, say 57 , on the board, and hav- 
books away for the night. Asa result, | five-centdue. We met every Friday alter | ing the pupils subtract the number writ- We want to send the 25 Jungle 
' every evening when school closed I found | recess and elected new officers every | ten on the card from that. Pow W. Bookl : 
li. their desks covered witli books and pen-} month. It was surprising how quickly A history game my fifth grade pupils ow wow ets (we wish to 
Uss cils and the floor littered with bits of | the children learned to conduct a meet- | like very much is this: One pupil is bites 
nd paper. Neither lectures nor punishment | ing. We wanted several new things in| sent into the hall while the class selects send them free) but there was 
TS, seemed to do them any good. So at last | our room so the club had a box social | a historical character. When the one no address on the letter. Read 
ind [ hit upon a plan that worked, and I give | and cleared eight dollars. We named it the | who is ‘‘it’’ returns, the pupils ask him ° : 
it.) itto you in the hope that it may be of | ‘‘ Happy Go-Lucky’’ club and had that | questions as though he were himself the it and help us find the writer. 
ili- service to other teachers who may bé]|songas our club song. Later when we | character chosen. For instance, if the COLGATE & CO 
ma having the same difficulty. I bought a | had sleigh rides we adopted club yells. | characteris Jolin Smith, they ask, ‘‘ How New York. is 
yne lot of small scrap pictures of flowers and | At Christmas time we had a co-operative | did you feel when the Indians were about The package of supplies was received sev- 
and animals, at a cost of ten cents for two; dinner and party. These spreads all took | to kill you?’’ ‘‘What did you tell the | eral days since. I thank you very much for 
IC.) hundred. One morning I announced | piace in our schoolroom,, At the end of | Indians about the compass?’’ and so on, | val Sader, end en sure that my pupils 
all that hereafter each pupil who left a book, | the term we had a picnic and a marsh- | until the answer is guessed, when an- fit Sgt spelen po) oo nape 
pie pencil or scrap of paper on his desk or on | mallow roast, thus using up our funds. | other pupil is ‘‘it.’’ the instruction and essays immediately as:-r 
ict the oor when he went home in the after- | As I am teaching there this year, too, we Auother game is played somewhat like my holidays and send the prize essays as soon 
‘ull noon would, on the following morning, | still have the club. We now have club | the old game of stage-coach. The pupils My pupil helne oll extn anal difidven. | 
firs, find his name written on the blackboard ; | pins with H. G. L. C. on them. Every | are given names of historical places and fear the teeny weeny cas and oe po Mi 
ly.) and that those who put their things away | program and party was given under the | characters. The teacher or one of the girls will just weep and scream and sob an 
1m and kept their desks neat would, at the | club name. The district was delighted | pupils tells the story without giving the Pow Wea poy pa 
and close of the following day, receive a | with our work, as few country children names, and each pupil announces his twenty-five more I shall be glad to pay any 
te.) small picture. I also made it a part of | have the opportunity of learning parlia- | name as it fits into the story. As, ‘‘I charges, 
joc- the rule that those whose names appeared | mentary rules. I am sure you all may | went traveling and met the man who dis- ann to you for the kind remembrance to 
fern on the board twice during the same |be able toadd many helpful ideas in| covered America,’’—the pupil who is ee 
ae al | pier Cobumbus’” whide acceadead ate: || one ede bette edden 
= house in order; but that those whose Some Memory Aids ‘‘I went to the town where he was born,’’ was given. 
Ts i ¢ ¢ ¢ j g . : . 
, names did not appear on. the board for a iia: Wiiiacatacias eceati he and the child named Genoa follows the Colgate & Co., wish to leave no stone 
Fin whole week would receive a beautiful i Pp BOURETS . example of Coluiubus, and so on. 
“ postcard. Met — vot —_ at first, ties ineemear ie Prcmeaie cantt A paste that is cheap and convenient | unturned to help teachers who be- 
and the cards went slowly. owever, = pe ents oF t SC $ £aDl- | for school se is made t ixing | ‘ + 66 A j ” 
pre- they ioved rapidly, a before the | et, we used this little device, which I aan mamenaleie of wanes rp. _| hevein “Good Teeth—G Health. 
ectly term of school closed it was a rare occur- | ad learned at Normal. The word ‘St. | taplespoonfuls of flour, moistening this Colgate & Co., 199 Fulton St., N.Y 
ords rence for me to have to write a pupil’s | Wapniac’’ is simple to remember and | with cold water and then adding enough | : 
Kx. name on the board. And our house was | Wen we remember that each letter of the boiling water to make two quarts. Cook | 
ning kept neat. This year I have the same | Word, taken in order, is the first letter of | jy 4 double boiler twenty minutes. Add 
1 in school and am working the same plan, | te name of the department, itis a simple | 4 pit of corrosive sublimate the size of a The Child Appeal— 
and we are having > trouble in keeping pot gem ce gives them in | pea or a few drops of oil of cloves or of 
our thingsin their places. I yive no da — : le ler and it will k s 1 as - 
or eck erties, wha at the pa of uk S.—Secretary of State. ssc "Fieoding ak ia, osikdens | | so necessary for teaching—has never 
month I give a two-cent Perry picture to T.—Secretary of Treasury. Washington. been so well understood as now. 
begs every child whose deportment for the W.—Secretary of War. [Your historical stage-coach is a fine | And one of the best examples today 
q month has been good and who has kept A.—Attorney General. game. I hope other teachers, seeing it of how to interest the child's mind is 
f the his desk neat. I have twelve pupils, and lp et ——” will think of some game, equally good, | 
ted always have twelve pictures ready at the oT WECICIALY OL NAVY - to share with us. We cannot have too . 4 
a 4 end of the month, for it is a rare occur- I.—Secretary of Interior. many helps of this kind.—PRESIDENT. ] John Martin S Book 
Line rence when every child does not receive | A.—Secretary of Agriculture. . ; 
nie ff one.—Mrs. W., Arizona. C.—Secretary of Commerce and Labor. A Friday Afternoon Contest We have made a special arrange- 
‘Cap F ities We used this sentence as an aid in| pear telp-One-Anothers :— ment with the publishers whereby we 
rom California learning the names of the men now hold- a2 | ‘ 
sun : * ; My school is a country school, and on | | can offer a sample of the first issue 
: Dear Help-One-Anothers :— ing these offices, ‘‘Katherine McVeagh | friday af gh Aaa: ia a é ; , 
t the ES : : ‘®,, | Friday afternoons we have contests, in| of this unique magazine for 10 
all Our rustic schoolhouse surrounded by | did watch her mother fixing wal—nuts.’’ | Wien my pupils are very interested. | ; niq agazine fo c. 
palm, orange and lemon trees is situated | The initial letter of each word in the - Po ott srr tect | | Lhis offer is for the first 500 teachers 
Our i : : andi is the initial 1 7 got One Friday I take history as the subject, ‘ : : 
ae Miss corc‘on ores from tha [aeuvecemie: 7 nt SS S| and ite ts names ofthe preldent on || ondng ier cor elects i 
S ses $ . j — . 
7 i Uiilesimcies, Ske ensligitis acc| Ketherine~Ieen, Genstery of suse, | board, changing the letters around, || free Pledge Card and Trial Tubes of 
thous : : : TeV x as, Madisou—Dasonim. The object is to 
st of good riders. 1 McVeagh — McVeagh, Secretary of | 66 who will guess the most correctly. 9, 
nt J eat ethane aoe | "SM ekanen, seca of Wer, | Shines t nese op tower || COOP 
vai s Ss é J) s — $ ’ . | ; ansas. | 
ol walnut orchards in the world. Watch—Wickersham, Attorney Gen- or animals.—CLAR® LEONARD, omnes 
ie As we look over the Lemoneira Ranch | eral. Developing the Ability to Sin 
i we marvel at its vast acres of lemon trees | Her—Hitchcock, Postmaster General. Dear Help a wai - . | oeietae ane ae 28, 
4 with their bright shiny green leaves Mother—Meyers, Secretary of Navy. | VC@r Melp-Une-Anothers:-- 7 
prot: tinged with brown and yellow, the ripe| Fixing—Fisher, Secretary of Interior. I think we teachers, especially we in | S CREAM 
sayin fruit, green fruit and blossoms on the | Wal—Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture. por ~~ = ren lay _— | The usual price of a copy of John 
yg =me tree. Beyond is the large packing | Nuts—Nagel, Secretary of Commerce | SiT€SS On Singing, aS an exercise ane a) | \aiarin’s Book i ay get 
ean B touse. This ranch ships annually about | and Labor.—K. M. S., Colorado. study. Often pupils in the country say erly od 
ostticl §000 carloads of lemons, schools have no chance to develop orto | one for 10c. Colgate & Company 
ever The Lima bean and beet industries are | Flinch, and Historical Stage-Coach | even know if they have any talent for | are happy to offer you this additional 
ree also important ones. Hundreds of car- | Dear Help-One-Anothers:— | Singing. When I commenced school, | | help, 
ool ‘0 loads of beans are sent to Eastern mar- How many teachers know that a set of only a few of my pupils had ever tried to | ° ° 
pr i kets, An excellent white sugar is made | flinch cards is excellent for drill in arith- | $!%8, and I saw that a great deal of work Our first aim of course is Good 
rizome. vm ha beet, and the pulp is fed to the | metic? Hold up one card, say a 6, place paisa Ag oe ae could ac- | | Teeth—Good Health, but we fully 
t hare, “od ; another, as 9, over the lower half of the |“; ee reed scat as tae boned and be- | | believe in every endeavor to better 
shell uring the winter our school had an | 6, and cover the lower g with the hand. : cit core ete the growin ti So 
“sclioo! tntertainment which was appreciated and | This leaves the one 6 and one g iu view. | 84" by having each pupil sing the scale | er a or 
jets. ( Mttioned in the county paper. Some | If you are drilling in multiplication, the by — (as a he ws until he | | you to use this coupon. 
‘rieal o the program was taken from the‘‘Nor- | first child who says 54 gets the lower bas “3 au pow with the Loy Peso Sure) ee 
yo oe Instructor.’? We wish to thank the | card, and another is put in its place. | Fete at ia improvement after but very Colgate & Co., Dept. 7, 
7 ig iitors for the valuable suggestions they | After a time, change the upper card, If | “© Practice. . nts , 199 Fulton St.. New York 
at give teachers from time to time.—A. H., | the class is small let the whole class try, We are now learning songs, ma bade = 
S, lifornia, but if large or evenly matched, select a | V4YS 5198 the scale before our song each Enclosed please find 10cin stamps for which 
a inorning. Several of my pupils parents send me copy of John Martin’s Book (usual 
eee | in which yon can se- have remarked about their children sing- —<—- 
ded 1 e e e e A “| ing when they were at home, and seem E 
riety 2 ere IS a ] 0 e me cure that splendid | as pleased as the children are. e 
e : . =f ENO 5 66 Seve ccecrcce, beeceeecerecenbeeeesoeceococe 
0 te book, ‘Practical Se-| p,in¢’out a fecling of life and promote a 
pil ft lections, ”# free. Our offer to send it, free and postpaid, to every person subscribing | general good feeling in the schoolroom, AAATOBB. oe seve eee eee eeneeeen ec eres teense eenes 
to or renewing subscription to either PRIMARY PLANS or NORMAL INSTRUCTOR is —C. I., Kansas. - 
—_ seid RAND vacdevcpecsa nanndeaibonadss 
till in force, but it has been necessary to set a limit to the time it will continue. Easter Baskets 
we mention of this is found on pages 4 and § of this issue. Never miud the final nee i time | | COUMY ott ND ipiicsceticinies 
a limit. The offer is in force today. Now is the time to avail yourself of it. | I had with my pupils last year at Easter. | oleanae eon ane Kee oer 
tactical Selections’? is : : , With the help of an older pupil I madea wi NS aaa 
ie cones is the most ns iio ever offered in connection | |... .ber of little bircli-bark baskets, I put | | Please send them free of expense to me. 
: an educational journal. The time is short in which to secure itfree. Be sure | some eggs made of candy into each, and | 
and get your copy. just as school was about to be dismissed Express address 18........cecssceccscescesesceee. 
a pupil, dressed asa little old woman, (This offer is good only in the U. 8.) 
F. A, OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y knocked at the door, and when admitted, 






































Why Suffer? 


and feel good for nothing? Surely you are 
not willing to endure the headache, the back- 
ache, the lassitude, the nervousness, the gen- 
eral sense of misery from which women are so 
apt to suffer at times. There is a far better 
thing todo. Thousands and thousands of now 
stronger and happier women 


Remember 


BEECHAM’S 
PILLS 


and the help they have found in their use, with 
gratitude. If you wish to be healthier—try a few 
doses of this unequaled remedy. You will be 
astonished at the difference in your feelings, your 
spirits and your looks. 
Your digestive organs will be strengthened, your liver stimu- 
lated, your bowels regulated. With these organs in good order, 


and with impurities removed from your system, all your bodily 
functions will be performed naturally, without suffering. 


You will have purer, richer blood, brighter eyes, clearer com- 
plexion. You will know what it is to be cheerful—and what this 
means to yourself and those about you—after you have secured 
the tonic effect of the valuable and reliable Beecham’s Pills. You 
will know how genuine these true friends are which 


Make Women Healthier 






























Directions of special value to women are with every box 


Sold everywhere in boxes, 10c and 25c. If your dealer should not 
have them, send price to Thomas Beecham, 417 Canal Street, N.Y. 


“The Largest Sale of Any Medicine in the World’’ 























Sent To You For A 
Year’s Free Trial 





Cornish 


=| Why Shouldn’t You Buy 





















As Low As Any Dealer? 


More than 250,000 people have saved from $25 to 
$125 in purchasing a high grade organ fred by 
the Cornish Plan,—why shouldn't you? Herels 
Our Offer. Youselect any of the latest, choicest 
Cornish styles of instruments,—we place it in ’ 
your home for a year’s free use before you 
need make up your mind to keep it. If itis 
not sweeter and richer in tone and better 
made than any you can buy at one-third more 
than we ask you, send it back at our expense. 
You Choose Your 
Own Terms 

Take Three Years to Pay If Needed. 
The Cornish Plan,in brief, makes the maker 
prove his instrument and saves you one-third what other manufacturers of high 
grade instruments must charge you because they protect their dealers. 

Let Us Send to You Free the New Cornish Book 
It is the most beautiful piano or organ catalog ever published. It shows our latest styles and explaing 
everything you should know before buying any instrument. It shows why you cannot buy any other 
high grade organ or plano anywhere on earth as low as the Cornish. You should have this beautiful 
book before buying any piano or organ anywhere, i b 0 Washington, N. J. 
Write for it today and piease mention this paper. orn $ ¢9 Established Over 50 Years 
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Without $100 With OnApproval.Freight Paid 
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atiits, “SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 














entire production sold direct to the home and oftice. 


teniion to this one line of manufacture. Book Sectio 
ndng, 

| GOLDEN OAK. 
low prices. Write for New Catalogue No. 24. 


Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets 
Branch Office, Flatiron Bidg., New York City. 








Endorsed ‘‘THE BEST’’ by Over Fifty Thousand Users 
Mex: under our own patents, in our own factory, and tend 
nat 

is the reason wecan offer them at such reasonable prices, 

Our Sectional Bookenses are the product of years of undivided at- 
ns have non- 
dissappearing glass doors, and are highly finished in SOLID 
Other styles and Salenes at correspondingly 


i THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO,, Little Falls, N. Y. 





ithout teacher, Hi *s bl ld 
NUSICIAN SELFMAKER, 2800 Lak 


WE PAY °36 AWEEK serene 


GREED IMPERIAL MFG. CO., Dept. 4, ‘nano. 





PLAY Piano or organ—waltzes, songs, harmonies, instantly 
sensation, 
2806 Lake, Chicago 
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Help-One-Another Club—Continued 





came in witha large basket containing 
the little baskets of eggs, which were 
passed to the pupils, each one receiving 
a basket. 

I plan to change the exercise this year 
and give éach child an empty basket. 
The eggs will be hidden in different 
places in the room and the little ones 
will hunt for them. [ shall have an ex- 
tra supply for those who don’t find many. 
Before the hunt I shall tell them about 
the white hare who hides eggs for chil- 
dren who have been good. 

To make the baskets, take a piece of 
birch-bark three inches wide and four 
long, told down each of the four corners, 
draw together the edges of the folded 
corners at each end of the basket, turn 


| up ends at botcom of basket and holding 


} them in position, sew them securely. 


| Sew 


on a handle.—A TKACHER WHO 
LovES CHILDREN, Wisconsin. 
Geography Puzzles 
Dear Help-One-Anothers:— 
My pupils enjoy these :— 
COUNTRIES 
Whiere’s the country that shivers? 
. The country that weeps? 
. The country each larder can boast? 
. Where’s the country that’s verdant? 
. The country that’s coined? 
. The country preferred for a roast? 
. Chile, 4. Greenland. 
. Wales. 5. Guinea, 
. Greece. 6. Turkey. 
CITIES 
. Where’s the dangerous city? 
. The pungent city? 
. The city teetotalers would choose? 
. The perfumed city? 
. The rolling city? 
. The city that could furnish the shoe? 
. Where’s the city that roamed wild 
free? 
. The city that’s part of a boat? 
. The city preferred in the river or 
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. The city that always can float? 


1. Lyons, in France. 

2. Cheyenne, in Wyoming. 

. Clearwater, in Kansas. 

. Cologne, in Germany. 

. Wheeling, in West Virginia. 

Morocco, in Africa. 

. Buffalo, in New York. 

. Hull, in England, 

. Bath, in Maine. 

. Cork, in Ireland. 
MOUNTAINS 
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1. Where is the peak that is not short? 

2. The mountain without any hair? 

3. The mountain ever clear and 
serene? 

4. The mountain that some people 
wear? 

5. The peak neither yellow nor green? 


1. Longs, in Colorado, 
. Bald, in Colorado. 
. Fairweather, in Alaska. 
Mt. Hood, in Oregon. 
White, a hill near Prague. 
LAKES 
. What’s the peerless lake? 
. The growling lake? 
. The lake never seen on a plain? 
. The condiment lake? 
. The timid lake? 
. The lake often bound with a chain? 
. Lake Superior. 
. Lake Bear. 
. Lake of the Woods. 
. Salt Lake 
Deer. 
. Slave, in Canada. 
RIVERS 
. Where’s the river for babies? 
. The river that barks? 
. The river that’s heavy as lead? 
. The tranquil river? 
. The scented river? 
. The river that school boys dread? 


. Milk, a part of the Missouri. 
Fox, in Wisconsin. 
. Yellowstone, in Wyoming. 
. Peace, in British Columbia. 
. Oder, in Germany, 
. Licking, in Kentucky. 

[This was sent in some time ago, and 
I have vainly tried to trace its authorship. 
No name, date, or place isgiven. If the 
teacher who sent will notify me, I will 
see that payment is made. Perhaps this 
will catch the writer’s eye.—PRESIDENT. | 
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| original in as good condition as when received. 
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Allow Me 
To Develop Your 
Photo Plates and 
Films 


As Manager of the Ar 
Department of the F. A, 
Owen Publishing Company, 
I am giving special attention to 


The development of 
plates and films. 

Making prints from them, 

Making Photographic 
Post Cards from any subject by 
| reproducing from original photos, 




















Reproducing Photo. § igen. « 
graphs from any original. J iif, 


127 Groton B 


A very large number send 
their orders to me regularly, and 
it is a pleasure to be able ty 
say that our exceptional facili 
ties enable me to fill all orders 
promptly and tothe entire satis- 
faction of our customers. 


Prices For Developing 
Films 


6 exposures 2144x314 or smaller. ..... cc eeeeeeees $ 10 
12 exposures 214x314 or smaller... XM 
6 exposures 214x414...... 
12 exposures 2!4x4!4.... 
6 exposures 3',x414 or 344 
12 exposures 3!,x4!4 or 314 
6 exposures 4X5 or 8144 x5' 
12 exposures 4x5 or 314 





















SD RMNU GET xcsseecassreesnerss cconsissseomenesbaap ta old go 

Plates cial alloye 

4x5 Per Dozen............ $4 —and fin 

5x7 Per Dozen. . a i 

644X814 Per DOZEN. sssecseeeeceeseee 13 Wri 

Film Packs mand 

QNZXB1Z Per DOZEN .......sssccssecessceceescescssccscnseroesie $ 4) v 
3144x414, 344x5', and 4X5 Per DOZEN...... sesso 4 
BET Per DOZEN.....ccceccesssesese:ceceeeenegeeseecnesssnsoosennes 4% 


Prices For Printing 
Azo Prints Unmounted 





QU4XB1Z OF SMAI ET... ceeeceseseeeceeancenceceeseseeeD 002 enh 
214X414, BUG KANG, OF BYGXBM,..nccreseee coveeeeeee-e 08 each 
4X5, B14 K5N4..00ce- covers 04 each 
DEV siaccinssknioonsenvissvovesdbiessnauseootesncoscosnussneeley «07 eae! 


Photographs Reproduced 


Our Art Department has reproduced photograpl: 
formore than one hundred thousand customer 
We guarantee reproductions to be as good as the 
photograph which you send. We return th 





Opposite Sta 


Offers room > 
for $1.00 per d 
ftee use of pu 


Nothing to Eq 
R ° 
+ pe with p: 


Prices 


Folder Mounts, 254x67% inches, with oval phoo 
inserted 114x2'% inches, $1.25 per doz. post ' 

Folder Mounts, 334x914 inches, with photo 
serted 234x5 inches, $2.00 per doz. . 

One free sample, to show mount and quality 
work, sent on request. Mention Folder ¥ counts. 


We have a wide assortment of card mounts. Ful Yand up; gs 
information, price list, etc. on request. bath for $4.00 
. Note. Many of our customers order a smallit AB SO ; 

yer Of photographs from local photographer, | 
one to us and get any number desired at Jess that LUT 
half price. Strictly Q 


m 


Se 
STORER F, ¢ 
LADIES Make Shield 


Photographic Post Cards 


We make a specialty of making Photogrart 
Post Cards—reproducing them from any P 
graph or film. Price 50c perdoz, Specia 





on large orders. forstamped envelan 
Materials used in all our phot 
graphic work are the best obtait FoR Naveed 
able, and all work is guaranteel EYES = 
Address orders and inquiries Giy 
atl 
Clyde Hulburt, Manager ArtDo i) PRMRGESI 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, §. 165-5 ky 
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Brown Your Hair 
With Walnut Tint Hair Stain 


Light Spots, Gray or Streaked 
Hair Quickly Stained to 
a Beautiful Brown or Black. 


Trial Bottle Sent Upon 
Request 


OTHING gives a 
woman the ap- 
pearance of age 

more surely than gray, 
streaked, or faded hair, 
Just @ touch now and 
then with Mrs. Potter’s 
Walnut-Tint Hair Stain 
and presto! Youth has 
returned again, 
No one would ever sus- 
os that you stained your 
air after you use this 
splendid preparation. It 
does not rub off as dyes do, 
and leaves the hair nice 
and fluffy. with beautiful 
brown color or black if you 





prefer. 
It only takes you a few 
minutes once a month to 
apply Mrs. Potter’s Walnut- 
Tint Hair Stain with your 
comb, Stains only the hair, 
is easily and quickly applied, 
and it isfree from lead, eul- 
phur, silver and all metallic 
compounds, Has no odor, no 
sediment, no grease. One bot- 
tle of Mrs. Potter’s Walnut- 
Tint Hair Stain should last you a 
ear. Sells for $1.00 per bottle at 
first-class druggists. We guarantee satisfaction. 
Send your name and address and enclose 25 cents 
(stampsor coin) and we will mail you charges prepaid, 
atrial package, in plain, sealed wrapper, with valuable 
booklet on hair. Mrs. Potter’s Hygienic Supply Co., 
Wi Groton Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





* Esterbrook’s 
Relief No. 314 


is an extraordinary 

pen that adjusts itself 

* to any desired slant and 

writes smoother than the 

old goose quill. Made of spe- 

cial alloyed metal—won’t corrode 
—and finished like a gold pen. 

Write for wlustrated booklet, 


Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 
9 John Street - - New York 
Works: Camden, N. J. 











TH HOTEL 
Opposite State House, Boston, Mass. 


Offers room with hot and cold water 
for $1.00 per day and up, which includes 
free use of public shower baths. 


Nothing to Equal this in New England. 


Rooms with private baths for $1.50 per 
band up; suites of two rooms and 
ath for $4.00 per day and up. 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
Strictly a Temperance Hotel 
Send For Booklet 
STORER F. CRAFTS, GEN’L MGR. 
Cette 
LADIES Make Nhields at Home. $10.00 per 100. Work 


fi sent prepaid to reliable women. Particulars 
JTstamped envelope. Eureka Co., Dept. 22, Kalamazoo,Mich, 








SINCE 1795 FAVORITE 


Bec THOMPSONS 
WATER 


» €asily applied For bathing 
“yes it is indispensable. Booklet free 
25¢ SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
HN 1. THOMPSON, SONS & CO. 
65-9 RIVER ST.. TROY, N. Y. 


‘instant relief 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Problems Solved 


By Edson M. Mills, A. M., M. Ph. 


Editor’s Note—Prof. Mills has kindly con- 
sented to answer problems privately when the 
request is accompanied by a remittance of ten 
cents for solution of each problem. We have 
found it necessary to make this small charge to 
limit it to teachers who want it enough to pay 
something to cover postage and stationery. The 
amount is too small really to pay for the trouble 
but Prof. Mills delights in helping perplexed 
teachers in this, his favorite subject. : 

Teachers desiring further help will find it in 
Prof. Mills’ book on Arithmetical Analysis and 
its application to the subjects of Arithmetic, 
containing hundreds of solutions and illustra- 
tions. Price 75 cents postpaid. All orders for 
this book and problems for solution should be 
sent to Edson M. Mills, A.M. M.Ph., Professor 
of Mathematics, State Normal College, Ohio 
University, Athens, Ohio, 


Show by a drawing the number of minute 
spaces between the position of the hour and min- 
ute hands of a clock at twelve minutes before 
seven o'clock. 

Solution— 
ar At 6 o’clock, the 
a hour hand was at VI 
and the minute hand 
&\) at XII. At 12 min- 
utes pefore VII the 
4 minute hand has trav- 


eled 48 minute spaces 
el ag 


while the hour hand 
4 minute spaces. 


has gone ,!,; as far, or 
.°. The hour hand lacks 1 minute space 
of being to VII, and the minute hand 
lacks 2 minute spaces of being to X. 
... The hands are 14 minute spaces 
apart. 


A building 64 feet high stands on a street di- 
rectly opposite a tree 55 feet high. In the street 
between them is a post. From the foot of the post 
the building is 76 feet, and from the top of the 
post to the top of the building 1s 95 feet. While 
from the top of the post to the top of the tree is 
80 feet. How high is the post and what is the 
width of the street? 


Solution— 





95+76=171. 

95 —-75=I19. 

/171>19=57 feet, distance from top 
of house to mx, a line drawn from tree 
to-house through top of post and parallel 
to 1B, the street. 

.. 64—-57==7, height of the post in feet. 

55—7=—48 teet, distance from top of tree 
to mn. 

80-|-48—128. 

80—48=32. 
4/128%32=64 feet, distance from mw to 0. 

-*. 76464140, width of the street in 
feet. 

I bought two houses for $11,700, paying 25% 
more for onethan for the other, I sold the 
cheaper house at a profit of 20 per cent, and the 
other at a profit of 1624 per cent. What was my 
total gain? 

Solution— 

Let 100% =cost of cheaper house, and 

125 % =cost cf dearer house. 
.*. 225% —$11700, total cost. 
25 Y% =$1300. 
100%, $5200, cost of cheaper house. 
125 ¥, =$6500, cost of dearer house. 

204% of $5200—$1040, gain on cheaper 
house. 

163% of $6500=$1083!, gain on dearer 
house. 

.'« $1040--$1083 }—$2123!, total pain, as 
required. 


I owe $191.08, Aue in 1 yr.6ano, 18 days. I am 
allowed true discountat S/,. Find the sum that 
will pay the debt now. 

Solution— 

Amount of $1 for 1 yr. 6 mo, 18 d., at 
84 ,—=$1.124. 

$191 .08--F1.124— $170; .°. F170 
worth of the debt. 


present 


Ifa man row 10 miles in 24% hours ayainst a 
stream, the rate of which 1s 3 miles an hour, how 
long will he be in rowing 5 miles with the stream? 


Solution— 
I ‘les ——" 
zt Io miles=4 iniles, rate per hour 


against the stream. 

3 miles=velocity of current. .*. 4+ 
3=7 miles, velocity in still water, and 
7-310 miles, rate per hour down stream. 

Then, 

5+10--)2, 
quired. 


the time in hours, as re- 
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DRAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH 
YOU ARE INTERESTEO WRITE YOUR NAME AND 
ADORESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 


jrammar and Analysis 
Reading 











ret Year Latin 
Second Year Latin 
Practical Rhetoric 
Eng. and Am. Liters 
Physics 


Arithmetic 
Elementary Grammar 


ic Grammar 
Rhetoric and English 


efficiency, a quality insistently demanded by 
for better things. Only the competent will long remain in the race for place. When everyone 
under Interstate direction gives you the training of the Normal School at home. It will improve 
hundreds of teachers, and there is not the slightest reason we cannot serve you as well, 
honored at face value in over twenty Uni. 
desire such credits, but we ask you to note NO 
another that is up to our grade. 

-omposition andRhetoric Physiology Hygiene 
of highest grade. It will not cost you much 
omposition 

sities for next year. Write your needs today. Seenewey Agriculture 


employers—school boards, merchants, bankers, 

is efficient the word efficiency will no longer havea meaning, but until that day the line will 

your education ; it will inerease your teaching power; it will make certain a better school to 

The Decision is in Y Hand 
versities, State Normal Schools and Colleges 
their significance. You cannot afford to 
How many teachers of your County hold 
Am. and Brit, Literature Geograph: 
y phy 
griculture 
Botany 

to study with us; we will let you pay your 


BECOME A BETTER 
and in the trades and professions. This de- 
be sharply drawn between the people of commonplace ability and those who know. You can 
teach; it will increase your salary, Is an added $10 per month desirable? It will come if you 
and your destiny depends upon yourself alone. Means for advancement are offered by the 
of highrank, a recognition earned by honest, 
study with aschool whose standard is below 
better certificates than yours? It is possible General Histor Phonlent 
eee is A COURSE 
tuition fee in reasonable monthly, install- 
OF CORRESPONDENCE 


T F A C H EF R Everywhere you hear of the demand for 
mand isa warning. Get busy, and get ready 
positively get into the progressive class and not be outclassed by the more ambitious. Study 
get ready to earn it; it will not come by wishing. We have accomplished much for many 
dependable Interstate organization. No uncertain gervice here. Our diplomas are 
painstaking, efficient service. You may not 
that of THE INTERSTATE: there is not 
Educational Psychology 
with our help to put yourself among those Elementary 
ments. You should consider now your neces- 
625-631 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago 


any 
Ancient History 
~~ and Modern History 
n 
Phasmacy COMMERCIAL DEPT. 
Primary Methods Business 


Intermediate and Gram- Shorthand 
mar School Method Typ i 
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Norma! Instructor—March 
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What would you give? If! 


If you could immediately lay your hand on clippings on 
Methods for all subjects: Entertainments for every occasion; 
Nature Study; Travel; Biography; Historical data ; Illustra- 
tive material for any subject ; Hints and Helps; Miscellan- 
eous Notes; and lastly, Receipts and Contracts. Would it 
be Worth While 2 


You will be able to do this IF you will get one of 
VINCENT’S HANDY NOTE BOOKS and begin making 
Clippings along these lines. ‘This Note Book consists of ‘TEN 
large Pocket Envelopes, bound in a Loose Leaf Binder, and 
25 smaller envelopes to be inserted in the large envelopes for 
sub topics. A suggestive outline is furnished with the book 
which may be varied to meet the needs of any teacher. 


This book will be found invaluable as it will 
give a definite place for clippings, teach you to 
read with greater zeal and care, and cultivate 
a habit which will strengthen day by day. 


BEGIN THE NEW YEAR RIGHT 


Clip the Coupon and 
Send for the Book 
AT ONCE. 


This Book Just 
Copyrighted. 
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FOR YOUR PUPILS 


from 1492 to the present, on back cover page. 





all appears on souvenirs. 


same w 
maintain harmony in size between cover and photo. 





STYLE B 
appear instead, a pretty landscape 


Booklet Souvenirs are tied with silk tassels to match coloring in design, This design and all composition 


within is of highest order. 


FREE Our Celluloid Book Mark we gave free during 1912 was appreciated by our patrons, therefore we have 
mium especially for teachers, one of which will be enclosed with each order during 1913. 
we know that our new style B Souvenir and special premium will please you. 


had made up @ pre 
From our experience 
PRICES POSTPAID 
WITHOUT PHOTO-—12 or less 80c; additional ones 5c each, 
WITH PHOTO—12 or less $1.00; additional ones 6c each. 
Transparent envelopes for souvenirs at 5c per dozen. 


We use security mailing boxes for sending souvenirs. Wesolicit your order and in return guarantee satis- 


faction, If you desire sample and order blank, they are free to teachers. 


Address Colonial Printing Co., Box H, Mansfield, Ohio 


If you wish to give your pupils something of real merit at 
the close of school, give our 1913 Style B souvenir, a 12 page 
booklet 34 x 5+ inches, embossed cover, special design, a repro- 
duction of high grade water colors produced from special plates. 

Contents are as follows: Greeting from teacher produced 
from hand drawing, that grand old poem, ‘*What I Live For” 
with which you are so familiar, followed by the poem, ‘‘Success,”’ 
one of Froland’s best, and the object of True Education. 

A Feature found only in our souvenirs is illustrated history 


In ordering give name of school, (if any) City or Village 
(if any) District number, Township, County, State, Name of 
Teacher or Teachers, Pupils, and School Board, which matter 
To avoid errors write plain copy. 


If you desire your photo on souvenir, send us photo to copy from and 
iieppear On each souvenir, as large as it dare be made and 


Write your name and address on back of photo and it will be returned 
to poe. Our photos do not fade. Should you not desire your photo, there 
will 
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School Souvenirs 







\\ i This Book- 
4 


ly different 
from any- 
thing yet 
published. 


nir is made 


suitable for 
or without 
photo. 


STYLE C, 

For those who may want something 
less expensive than our Booklets or 
something different, yet neat and ap- 
propriate this novelty souvenir will 
supply your wants. This is a single 
card 2x54 inches,in colors,and printed 
to your order as shown in illustration. 

PRICES POSTPAID 


WITHOUT PHOTO :—12 or less 60c; 
additional ones 8c each. 
WITH PHOTO ;—12 or less 75c ; 
tional ones 4c each. 


addi- 








AGENTS 


AN 
MANAGE RS DROP THE DEAD ONES. AWAKE! START WITH THIS NEW INVENTION 
YOUNG O THE 20th CENTURY WONDER 


Get started in an honest, clean, reliable, 


ness. Sold ona money-' 


R OLD 
NEW BUSINESS 
; ; ck guarantee. 


For the Home, 


No Competition. 
L of all. That’s why its easy to sell. 

seurs. 
part of the face or body, brings back Nature’s Beauty. 
can be given all kinds of pains, such as Rheumatism, 
Neuraliga, and many times permanent cure. 
most skeptical person. Sales easily made. 


New Field. New Business. 


ing $19.00 per day. 
writes, am selling four out of five demonstrations, 
four days later wires ‘ship six dozen by first Express,” 
hour. Men, women, everybody makes eneter. 

Protected territory to active workers. We own all 
**The power and Love of Beauty and 
A postal willdo. A big surprise awaits you. 


Patents. 


Address— 








NEW BUSINESS JUST OUT 


rmanent, money-making busi- 


The Blackstone Water Power Vacum Massage Machine 

No Cost to Operate. Lasts Life-Time. 

Price within reach 
Endorsed by Doctors and Mas« 
Removes Blackheads, Pimples, Wrinkles, rounds out any 
Almost instant relief 
Headache, Backache, 
A demonstration convinces the 


Read On! What Others Do, So Can You. 


Parker writes, sold eight machines first day. Margworth says, I am mak- 
Schermerhorn, eight dozen machines first month. Shaffer 
Vaughn orders one dozen, 

Lewis, sells four first 
No experience necessary. 
Big book entitled, 
Health” Free. Investigate now, today. 


Blackstone Mi’g. Co. 608 Meredith Bldg., Toledo, Ohio 


AGENTS 


GENERAL AGENTS 
ROAD MEN 
MAKE MONEY HERE 
START—NOW-— TODAY 
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The Universal Encyclopedia, as above illustrated, is complete in 8 vol- 
umes, each measuring 514 x 8 inches, 114 inches thick. Volumes average 
over 500 pages, or a total of 4,176 pages. Printed on good paper, in 
good clear type; over 1000 half-tone and text illustrations; a 32-page 
Atlas of the World, in colors. Bound handsomely and durably in sub- 
stantial library buckram, with red leather title label on back of each 
volume. 

It is a new work, thoroughly up-to-date and gives all you would wish to know 

about every conceivable subject. Handy, concise, and thoroughly reliable. 

You need not take our word for it—decide for yourself, by 
ordering, using for ten days and if not perfectly satisfactory 
return it at our expense and your money will be refunded. 


Publisher’s Price $10.00. Our Special Prepaid Price $6.00 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 





Normal Courses 


Our Home Study Courses for teachers 
prepare for Certificates of every grade. 

Special courses in Pedagogy, Psychology, 
Primary Methods and Kindergarten, We assist 
in securing positions, Over one hundred 
Home Study Courses under Professors in 
Cornell and leading 





Dr. Campbell Harvard, Brown, 
Principal colleges. catalog free, Write to-day. 


250 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 167, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Tell Me Your Foot Troubles 


It will ease your Mind: 
I will ease your Feet. 


Enlarged Joints Reduced 
and Toes Straightened by 
ACHFELDT? S (Patented) 
“Perfection” TOE SPRING, 
Worn at night without in- 
convenience, with auxiliary 
appliances for day use. Sent 
on approval, Money re- 
funded if not as represented. 
Use My Improved Instep Arch 
Supporter for “Flat Foot’’ 
broken -down instep. 
Send outline of foot. 

















Full particulars and advice free in plainsealed envelope. 


HFELDT. 


Foot Specialist 
W. 23rd Street, 


M. AC 
Room 310, 163 


NEW YORK 









TIE DIRECT WAY 


« 6 out. 


Goitre Cure 


Have your Goitre removed with- 
out caning jeanicine or having it 
Ye have a convenient, 


soothing < >plianoe which is worn 






while you sleep. 


and stops all 
achort time. 


from every state, 


. price, etc. Not sold in stores. 
Physicians Remedy Co. 321 Perin Bidg. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


on the neck at night and cures 
t checks the 
growth, reduces the enlargement, 

in and distress in 
years success. Write 
today for free booklet and ful! par- 
ticulars, including testimonials 










PARIS BOW FREE 


CLASP PIN 
WRITE ~ 4 


BS 





Rose Gold Paris 
Bow Clasp Pin Ade 
justable to any 
how. Saves Ribbon, 
Time, Patience. Sells 
for 50 cts.,but asa 
der send only 
. 12e. to help pay ad- 
vertising a0 oe] 
BES ceive this sf 
PATENTED Clasp and Cataley Eee 













BEST SILVER CO,, Desk N, S,, 83 Chambers St, N, Y, 


City 
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Ella Wheeler Wllcox 
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gan a union of rare happiness and perfect 
understanding. The young people made 
their home in New York City until 1904, 
when Mr. Wilcox retired from actual 
business. The Wilcoxes have traveled 
extensively, having visited many foreign 
lands. At the present time their sum. 
mer residence is at Short Beach, Con. 
necticut, where they own two cottages, 
‘*The Bungalow’’ and ‘‘The Barracks,” 
The winter months are spent in travel, 


_or in New York City where their Sunday 
This Souve- | 
| literary and artistic life of the Metropolis, 


afternoon receptions are a feature of the 


The summer homes of Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox are as unusual as is their presid. 
ing genius. Her individuality is every. 
where manifest. The cottages contain 
treasures gathered from many lands, 
The rooms are filled with autograph pic. 
tures; original oil-paintings presented 
by the famous artists who executed them; 
water-color sketches executed on the 
cottage walls by the artists themselves; 
original verse by famous poets; and 
music by world-renowned composers,— 
life has certainly brought all, nay, more 
than all, the young girl longed for in 
that faraway time, in the little farm. 
house on the Wisconsin prairie. 

Both sides of the wonderful fireplace 
are given over to the use of pilgrims and 
guests who have made the journey to 
this shrine, and most eloquent and fit- 
ting is ‘‘this hand-writing on the wall,’ 

On one side of the chimney-piece may 
be found these lines, written and auto. 
graphed by Ralph Waldo Trine:—‘‘So 
runs life’s law—what one lives in his 
thought-world sooner or later he will find 
objectified in his life.” 

Under these lines Edwin 
has written :— 

‘*Place where passing souls can rest 

On their way, and do their best.” 

Below these may be found Justin 
Huntly M’Carthy’s appreciation :— 
Omar, the tent-maker, Omar, thie sere, 
Believed in seven heavens, sphere on 

sphere— 
But had he known this earthly paradise, 
He would have said, ‘Another heaven is 
here.’ ’’ 

To enumerate all the beautiful and 
appreciative lines, all the famous signa- 
tures found here, would require a vol- 


Raise Money for Your School 


If you desire to raise money for your 
school, for any purpose or to obtaina 
globe, dictionary, cyclopedia, set of wall 
maps, lag, library books, pictures or 
other supplies you can do so quickly and 
easily by selling the handsome post cards 
furnished by THE CRESCENT COMPANY, 
143 Cutler Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
This company issues an illustrated cata- 
logue showing the valuable premiums 
which they give and will gladly send it 
free on request. Many schools have 
earned their premiums in a few days and 
are delighted with them. Those not de- 
siring preminms are allowed a liberal 
portion of the money received for the 
cards, The cards are sent to reliable 
teachers, by express prepaid, if teacher 
and pupils will agree to do their best to 
sell them. Write today and_ learn all 
about this splendid plan. 


Markham 











Practical Shorthand for Teachers 


It will no doubt be surprising to some and 
gratifying to many of our readers to learn that 
practical shorthand may now be mastered in 
days of spare time study. F 

This fact is convincingly proven in a beautiful 
little booklet devoted to Syllabic Shorthand, 
now being distributed free to teachers, by th 
Chicago Correspondence Schools. 

Aknowledye of shorthand has long been recog 
nized by educators as a valuable asset, in thst 
voluminous lecture notes, memoranda and othet 
schoolroom helps may be instantly jotted dow? 
and preserved indefinitely for reference. 

The book referred to, “Shorthand in % 
Days,” published by the Chicago Correspondent 
Schools, 943 Chicago Opera House BIk., Chicag?, 
Ill., will undoubtedly open up a new and inter 
esting line of progression to ambitious oe 
cators who recognize the many advantages ° 
a quickly-mastered, easily-read system such 
Syllabic Shorthand unquestionably is. 

‘ er 

POEMS WANTED, Big Money in socom 

SONG ful Songs. Entirely ae and unequalled 
Plan. Send us your poems or melodies, You may™ 


able to write a HIT that will make you wealthy. Boh 
perience unnecessary. Publication guarantee 5. acer 





able, by the world’s largest reliable Song publishers. 
pay 00%, Copyrighted in yourname FREE. Washins 
only place to secure copyright, Free Llus. Book 


plains our clear-cut Plan. 


HAYWORTH MUSIC CO., 626 G, Washingtom p.G 
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ume. Many of earth’s wise and great 
have been entertained in this beautiful 
home. Here have come Anthony Hope, 
Marshall P. Wilder, Jack London and 
his talented wife, Charmain London. 
Here is a line of praise signed by Julie 
Opp Faversham, there an autographed 
photograph of Henry George. On one 
wall, executed by the artist himself, may 
be seen one of Carl Blenner’s famous 
heads, While here in another spot may 
be found a number of autographs of one 
of New York’s coterie of famous folk, 
including Theodosia Garrison, Martha 
Jordan F ischel, Kate Jordan Vermilye, 
and Gertrude Lynch. 

Among the many books that Mrs. Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox has given an appreci- 
ative public may be mentioned: ‘‘ Poems 
of Passion;’’? ‘‘Poems of Pleasure;’’ 
“Maurine ;’’ ‘‘The Kingdom of Love;’’ 
“Three Women ;’’ ‘‘Poems of Power;”’ 
and ‘‘New Thought Pastels.’? Mrs. Wil- 
cox’s poems are published in London as 
wellas in this country, and are as eagerly 
sought after there as in her home land. 


William H. Seward 


(Continued from page 21) 





expense of time and money which a visit 
would require appals me. Why, I am 
wearing out old clothes, burning tallow 
candles, smoking a pipe instead of 
cigars, economizing fuel, and balancing 
mv cash-book niglit and morning. Don’t 
think of asking me to travel on the rail- 
road until tue canal opens and the second- 
class cars are on the road. If I have oc- 
casion to visit Albany, as I may by-and- 
by, I think I shall strike across country 
on foot to Goshen and arrive at Albany 
by one of Newton’s steamboats, which 
always convey ime gratis.’’ 

The successful struggle which Seward 
waged in throwing off his financial bur- 
dens and in making his fortune a grow- 
ing rather than ashrinking one, brought 
out all his best traits. He became a 
lawyer whose mighty name struck terror 
tothe opposition. Then he began to 
dabble in politics again, but he was wise 
enough to refuse all offers of nomination. 
“For,’’ said he, ‘‘it is good for a states- 
man to let others pass by him without 
envy, if they wish, while traveling the 
same road.’?> So he contented himself 
with having a guiding hand on the reins, 
and the Whig nominations for president 
and vice-president in 1844 were said to 
be due to the influence of ‘‘the political 
firm of Seward, Weed and Greeley. 

In 1849 the Whigs sent Seward to the 
United States Senate. It was the crown- 
ing glory of his activity, ambition and 
shrewd calculation. Yet his biographer 
tells us that at this time there was not a 
New Yorker but who saw something to 
admire in Seward or one who fully ap- 
proved of him, Indeed, Seward all his 
life labored under misconception. He 
was often charged with insincerity. This 
was due Jargely to his ambitious efforts 
toappear perfect, and to pose as a leader 
confident in his own power. He was the 
personification of complacency, confi- 
dence, optimism, and generous, gentle- 
manly bearing. He held that it was the 
fortune of public men to be misunder- 
stood by their friends and misrepresented 
by their opponents. Like Daudet’s hero, 
he heard two voices. One side of him 
leaned toward the schemes and machina- 
lions of his political adviser and manager, 
Thurlow Weed; the other yearned to- 
ward the wide mantle of his sturdy, 
‘uth-loving friend, John Quincy Adams. 

Some have regarded him a second John 
Quiney Adams,’’ says Bancroft, ‘‘ while 
others have insisted that he was only 
Thurlow Weed’s Siamese twin.*”? 

_ The Senate of 1849 was remarkable for 
ts famous members. Here among others 
Were gathered Clay, Webster, Calhoun, 
Henton, Cass, Houston, John Bell, Jere- 
uiah Clemens, Jefferson Davis, Henry 
‘. Foote, Hannibal Hamlin, John P. 
Hale, Stephen A. Douglas, Salmon P. 
re and William Dawson. And none 
these enjoyed more cordial relations 
With the president than William H. 
Seward , 
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A soon as Congress convened, however, 
all minor troubles were drowned in the 
great question which rose as on a wave 
mountain high, sweeping away party 
lines and driving everything before it. 
It was the question of slavery. Accord- 
ing to Robert Hunter, the Virginia 
member, ‘‘it was everywhere like the 
plague of darkness in Egypt, pervading 
the world without and filling the home 
within, veiling not only the political 
horizon, but obscuring the cheerful light 
of the domestic fire.’? There is no place 
here for anything like a record of its 
fiery trail. Long and bitter were the 
wordy battles between the factions. It 
began with the Wilmont Proviso and was 
followed by various measures which 
sought to stem the current, notably the 
Compromise of 1850, the Fugitive Slave 
Law, and the Kansas and Nebraska Bill. 
Through all Seward stood firm in the 
conviction that the continent should in- 
evitably be delivered from slavery and 
that the dissolution of the Union was 
impossible. 

Seward was reelected to the Senate in 
1855, amidst the wildest rejoicing of the 
Whigs. It was their last victory, tor the 
party was rapidly on the wane, and in 
the autumn was merged into the newly 
formed Republican party. So well had 
Seward and Weed timed this movement 
that ‘‘the moment Weed ceased to be the 
manager of the New York Whigs he be- 
came the manager of the New York Re- 
publicans.’’ Seward at otice sprang into 
the fieid as the great Republican ieader, 


found political sensations. ‘‘He spoke 
to the whole country—to the North, that 
she might understand the danger and 
unite under his leadership; to the South, 
that she might know that her course was 
to be resisted.’? He had his eye upon 
the presidential chair and hoped to be 
the Republican candidate in 1856. But 
when the time came to push matters, he 
stayed his hand; the party tooting was 
insecure and it was doubtful if the Re- 
publican candidate would be elected. 
During the following three years he 
quietly strengthened himself with his 
party, and at the proper hour was fittingly 
launched by Weed as a candidate for the 
presidency. A Southern newspaper 
summed up the situation as follows: 
‘“*Mr. Seward is a great political leader, 
Unlike others who are willing to follow 
in the wake of popular sentiment, Seward 
leads. He stands head and shoulders 
above them all. He marshals his forces 
and directs the way. The Abolition host 
follows. However we may differ from 
William II. Seward, we concede to him 
honesty of purpose, and the highest order 
of talent. He takes no halfway grounds, 
he does nothing by halves. He is at 
once the greatest and most dangerous 
man in the government. For eighteen 
years he has stood forth in the Senate of 
the United States, the great champion of 
freedom and the stern opposer of slavery.”’ 
There seemed to be the highest pos- 
sibie reasons for thinking he would be 
nominated, But ‘the best laid schemes o’ 
mice and men gang aft a-gley.”? Abraham 
Lincoln was the chosen man. With rare 
foresight, Lincoln made Seward his Sec- 
retary of State. Here he was of inesti- 
mable service. He managed tie slavery 
and foreign relations with great tact and 
discretion, he was closely associated in 
the purchase of Alaska, he took an in- 
terest in the building of war ships; he 
was ready and resourceful in making 
suggestions for both army and navy ; and 
in short, had so many irons in the fire 
that his enemies sarcastically referred to 
him as ‘‘the general manager of the 
whole administration.’’ An attempt to 
take his life was made the same night 
that Lincoln was assassinated. One of 
the conspirators made his way to Sew- 
ard’s sickroom, and stabbed him in bed, 
making several thrusts before being pre- 
vented by the roused attendants, He re- 
covered, and retained his office until the 
close of Andrew Jolinson’s administra- 
tion. His remaining years were made 
particularly bright and enjoyable by 
travels in almost every quarter of the 
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Life of William H. Seward.”—Bancro/t. 
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globe. He died October Io, 1872. 





Alter April 25th Practical Selections will be on sale. The price will be 


65c. Up to April 25th, you can get it (Practical Selec- 


ons) free in connection with a year’s 


subscription (new or renewal) to either 


Normal Instructor or Primary Plens for which you will remit $1.25, or both at $1.90. 






and everywhere his speeches made pro- |, 
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A Good Piano is as much a part of 
Any Teacher’s Equipment as a Nor- 
mal School or College Training. 


I Will Gladly Send 


To 


Any Teacher 


¢ —Freight Paid—a 
Sweet-Toned Williams Piano 
For A 30 Day FREE Trial 


We Stand for Quality 


For more than half a century 
our concern has preached and 
practiced the quality idea. Our 
constant endeavor is to build 
the sweetest toned pianos pos- 
sible anithe Williams pianos 
have sung their way into the 
homes and hearts of music- 
loving people everywhere. We 
are now selling pianos and 
organs direct from our factory 
tothe grandchildren of those 
with whom our president and 
founder had dealings nearly 
sixty years ago. 


We Need No Salesmen 
But Trust Each Other 


Our direct-from-factory deal- 
ings with you are absolutely 
confidential. There is no agent 
or collector to pester you or to 
tell your neighbors about your 
private affairs, When you adopt 
a Williams piano as a member 
of your family we consider it 
our duty to sacredly guard your 
interests in every way—and be- 
sides—that’s good business —for 
50,000 satistied, enthusiastic cus. 
tomers and friends are the best 
possible advertisement. 

Year by year we are setting 
our standards higher, making 
better pianos, giving our cus- 
tomers more value for their 
money, and making it easier for 
every home, no matter how 
modest it be, to experience the 
lasting joy that springs from 
the ownership of an artistic, 
sweet-toned filliams piano, 
Let us get acquainted. 


H. B. WILLIAMS. 


Vice-President 


| TRUST 


Class. 


if you fall 


SWEET 
TONED 





piano. 























How We Can Save You $100 


By acting as your own agent and dealing directly 
with us—the makers—you are entitled to the factory 
price, which saves you the middle dealers profit— 
about $100-—and besides, you get our binding 25-year 
factory Warrant which promises to replace at our 
expense any of the musical parts which mgy ever 
prove defective. The Williams warrant is mfade to 
protect YOU. Many warrants are so worded as to 
protect.the manufacturer only. 


I Give You a Free Trial 


You may have a sweet-toned Williams shipped 
directto your homes for free trial entirely at my 
expense. You may have it fora month, compare 
it with the finest pianos in the homesof your friends, 
have the best pianists of your town to test it, and 
examine the musical parts. Then, if you are abso- 
lutely satisfied that itis one of the very best finished, 
sweetest toned and most satisfactory planos you 
ever saw or heard, you may keep it at the factory 
price and 

Name Your Own Terms 

You may pay me monthly, quarterly or yearly by 
Post Oflice order or bank draft and I will furnish the 
Stamped envelopes for your remittances, No one 
need know about your private arrangement with us 


! 


A fine half 
tone portrait of Prof 
Excell sent free 

if you mark 
thissquare A@ 





Jwould like the catalog about.. 
(Say which—Piano, Player Piano, Pi 


My Name....ssee+ eeecce 


POSE-OMNCE. oe eeree TTT oe 


IF You Want Our Offer to Take an Old Piano or Organ in exchange on a 
Williams, Describe Your Instrument on Margin Below. 








TEACHERS EVERYWHERE 


Because I firmly believe that a good piano is as much a part of any 
teacher’s equipment as a normal school or college training, and because 
I cherish the high character and noble calling of American teachers as a 
I like to deal with you and do not hesitate to say “I trust you 
without security for one of my Sweet Toned Williams pianos,’”’ 

I have decided to extend to regular day-school teachers our special 
Music Teachers’ Piano Terms which will entitle them to teachers’ conti- 
dential and easy confidential terms of payment. 
School Teachers will not be required to make payments during the vaca- 
tion months when they are not drawing salary. 

Therefore send for my beautiful free Williams piano catalog wiih pic- 
tures, factory prices and easy terms. 
best and if you request it, I will have our superintendent pick out an 
extra fine one of the style, finish and tone you would like to try and ship 
it to you with a nice silk scarf, a beautiful stool, and instruction book, 
freight all pes for a genuine 30 days’ freetrialin yourown home. Then, 

n love with itand wish to keep it, as everybody does, you 
may do 80 On any of our easy terms or you may bame your own terms. 
If you decide “No,” the piano comes back at our expense and we will 
pay you for your trouble, 


find My Liberal Free Home Trial Offer Is 
Most Convincing Proof of the High Quality of the 


WILLIAMS PIANO 


Home is not quite complete without a piano and nothing can fill the 
place of it, the noblest of all musical instruments. 
with you music loving teachers as to whether or not you want a plano 
but rather which piano you want and how you can get it at the right 
price and on most cop venient terms, 


Buy For a Whole Lifetime 


Because you simply cannot afford to put your money into a cheaply 
made, flashy-looking piano that in a few months loses its tone and when- 
ever played proclaims its inferiority to all who hear, 

What you wantis an absolutely satisfactory plano ata satisfactory price. 

That isexactly what you get in the famous sweet-toned Williams 
We believe in quality and would much rather build two thousand 
high-grade, sweet-toned, satisfactory pianos a year that will make people 
lastingly happy, than ten thousand of the other kind, 
proud to own a sweet-toned Williams as we are to make them, 


Under this plan Day 


Select the model that pleases you 


It is not a question 


My advice is this: 


You will be as 


I will take your old organ or plano and allow you all 
you say it is worth at a fair valuation. 


How Any Teacher May Earn a 
Williams Piano (All or Part) 


No Canvassing. Every teacher should write me 
personally for the full details of my plan which en- 
ables teachers to earn allor part of & pianoin a sur- 
prisingly easy manner, 

Wouldn’t you like to know about this plan ? 

Prof. Chas. H. Gabriel Composed the 
“Glory Song”? on the Williams Piano. Prof. 
E. O. Excell harmonized many of the Sunday 
School Songs you love on a Williams Piano. 

Wouldn't you be proud to own a sweet-toned 
Williams piano (or organ) and thus own the same 
instrument used and recommended by such well 
known artists as Prof. Gabriel, the song writer, Prof. 
Excell, the music publisher, and hundreds of other 
well known musicians throughout the world? 


Get My Free Catalog and Book of Two 
Thousand Letters From Williams Owners 

Just send your name on the following coupon or a 
postal and I will mail the catalog with factory prices, 
a book of two thousand letters from Williams owners, 
and, as long as they last, a free copy of Gabriel's 
**Glory Song"’ booklet, and I will tell you how easy 

will make it for you to own a 
Williams piano just as I have told 
and helped thousands of others, 
Address me personally. 


H. B. WILLIAMS 


Vice President 


Williams Piano & Organ Co. 


14 West Washington St. 
Dept. 220, CHICAGO, ILL, 


Teacher’s Coupon 
g@= a 
H. B. WHLIAMS 


Viee-Pres, and Sales Mgr. 


Williams Piano and Organ Co. 
Dept, 220 
14 W, Washington St., Chicago 


Without obligating me 
in any way, send full par- 
ticulars of your Special 
Introductory Offer with @ 
Free Catalog and Book of 
2,000 Letters. 
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beautiful 
cannot 
ford to neglect your skin. 
However plain you may be, 


However 


may he, you 


you should not miss 
skin-health in 
use of 


the regul 


Milkweed 


Cream 
50c and $1.00 


Applied lightly, 


of cleanliness; the beauty of 


ural, radiant glow. Requires 
rubbing, and will not enlarge 


—pure, lasting and lovely 


effect is 


lngquans 


veola., 


of Ingram’s Velveola Souverai 
Face Powder. 


This 


box of this 
Face Powder. 
Do not send 
stamps; just 
fill out and 
mail us the 
small card 
found in the 
addressed 
envelope in 
every box. 
Or, if you 
prefer to test 
VelveolaSou- 
veraine be- 


Souveraine, 





you 
af- 


the 
possibilities for beauty and 


lngram'’s 


night and 
morning, it will give the charm 


skin soft, yet firm, with a nat- 


exaggerate the pores of the skin. 
Chief among all Face Powders 


€ 4 ie 
OOUVELAIIE 


50c a Box—in 4 Shades 

For a real home ‘‘beauty treat- 
ment,’’ immediate in results, try 
a light application of Milkweed 
Cream, and a finishing touch 


This Vanity Box Free 


handsome accessory—gold 
finished with pad, bag and reducing 
mirror, FREE, to you with every 





fore buying,send 25c, yours and your 
druggist’s nameand we will send you 
through him this Vanity Box—the 
powder bag filled with Velvcola 


Frederick F. Ingram Co. 
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65 Tenth Street, Detroit, Mich. 
Windsor, Can. 
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The Norse Legend of Spring 
(Continued from page 28) 


winter asleep, the rays of the sun warm 
the stones, metals, and other exposed 
surfaces, a dampness appears and by and 
by it begins to trickle down. This phe- 
nomena in the Norse country is called 
‘*the weeping for Baldur.’’ As the sun 
rises higher and higher, the earth grad- 
ually becomes warmer, these tears are 
dried and then we have the shining 
brightness of summer, which typifies the 
height of prosperity in the kingdom and 
the great popularity of the favored god. 
The waning summer is the shadow over 
Asgard, which is followed by the brief 
brightness of our so-called Indian sum- 
mer, later blotted out by the shroud of 
snow and the darkness aud gloom of 
winter. 


Our Centenaries 
(Continued from page 31) 


house, from which was a chance of escape. 
There was room for only one to pt 
‘You first, sir,’’ said the Sidney of the 
navy, with a bow. The pilot escaped, 
but the polite phrase was the last words 
the gallant commander ever uttered. A 
buoy now marks the scene of his heroic 
death. 

Colonel Fletcher Webster, son of Dan- 
iel Webster, was born at Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, was graduated at Har- 
vard in 1833; he studied law with his 
father, acted as his private secretary dur- 
ing part of his service as secretary of 
state, spent a short time in China as sec- 
retary of legation, and was surveyor of 
the port at Boston when the war broke 
out, Entering the service as colonel of 
the 12th Massachusetts regiment, he was 
killed at Second Bull Run, August 3oth, 
1862. 

The list, as I have said, is a curiously 
long one for one year, There are twenty 
or thirty names of men and women who 
were almost or quite as able and distin- 
guished as these. If the year 1913 sees 


the birth of as many gifted and devoted | 


workers, the future of the country can 
scarcely fail to be a glorious one, 





The Law and its Relation to the 
Teacher 
(Continued from page 15) 


This doctrine was recently carried in Ar- 
kansas to a questionable extreme (20 L. 
R, A. N. S. 205). Here a pupil was sus- 
pended for being drunk and disorderly 
during vacation on Christmas day in vio- 
lation of the ordinances of the city. The 
court said this alone was sufficient cause 
for suspension, appearing to think it in- 
terfered with the successful management 
of the school. The decision overlooks 
the principle that outside misconduct to 
be punishable must be of direct injury 
to the school. Had it been proved that 
while intoxicated the pupil had slandered 
or abused the teacher, thus impairing his 
authority in the schoolroom, suspension 
would undoubtedly have been proper; 
otherwise, the offense charged appears to 
be only a vemote injury to the school. 
While the boy may have been expellable 
on account of a character menacing the 
morals of other pupils, yet this does not 
appear in evidence, unless it may prop- 
erly be predicated upon a single in- 
stance of intoxication. 


THE CONFIDENTIAL RELATION OF 
TEACHER AND PUPIL 

Not only does the authority of the 
teacher over his pupil extend, as we have 
seen, for many purposes beyond school 
hours, but the confidential relations be- 
tween them likewise continue as well 
after the pupil reaches home as it does in 
the schoolroom or during school hours. 
It exists when a male teacher visits a 
female pupil in her home. It exists 
when he accompanies her to literary ex- 
ercises held at the schoolhouse at night. 
It exists on Sunday when he accompanies 
her to religious services. Consequently, 
under any of these conditions, the teacher 
may be subject to the penalty provided 
by statute for any guardian or other per- 
son working the defilement of any female 
intrusted to his care, custody or protec- 
tion. Indisapproving the argument that 
after the pupil reaches her home after 
school the confidential relation contem- 


plated by the statute is severed, the Su- | 





preme Court of Missouri said (81 S. W. 
624, 103 Am. St. Rep. 634): “‘We are 
unwilling to sanction the contention 
which undertakes to limit the provisions 
of the statute to such a narrow field. The 
evil intended to be prevented is the 
abuse of the confidential relation, and 
that exists wherever they may be and on 
all occasions, so long as the relation of 
teacher and pupil is in existence.’’ A 
later decision of the same court is to the 
same effect (100 S. W. 434, 119 Am. St. 
Rep. 792.) 

PARENTS’ MISCONDUCT JUSTIFY- 

ING SUSPENSION 

In an especia!ly well considered case in 
Georgia (41. R. A 593,) it appears that 
a mother entered the room of a teacher 
during school hours and unkindly criti- 
cized the teacher's conduct and methods 
in the presence of her pupils. On the 
ground that such conduct seriously inter- 
fered with the discipline of the school, 
the city Superintendent conditionally 
suspended her three daugliters, who do 
not appear to have been guilty of any 

(Continued on page 66) 


A Chance to Make Money 


I am making a fortune selling Pure 
Fruit Candy. Any brainy berson can do 
likewise; so if you want to make more 
money than you ever possessed, write me 
and I will start you in business. I am 
glad to help others, who, like myself, 
need money. People say ‘‘the candy is 
the best they ever tasted'’—therein lies 
the beauty of the business—the candy is 
eaten immediately and more ordered. 
You don’t have to canvass; you sell 
right from your own home. I made $12 
the first day. So can yon. Isabelle Inez, 
Block 161, East Liberty, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THE FACE 








PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 















Beauty by Exercising Facial Muscles 


that Physical 
Every Woman Knows that, Physical 
stores youthful outlines and health tothe 
body. Kathryn Murray, afterten year’s 
study, has perfected a scientific system 
of Facial Physical Culture which re- 
stores youthful expression, contour and 
healthy freshness to the Face in the 
same marked degree. This system 
remedies, removes and prevents 








Lines on Forehead 
**Crow’s Feet,’’ etc. 
Drawn Down Features 
Sagging Cheeks 
Drooping Mouth Corners 
Double Chin 
Hollows in Cheeks and Neck 
Withered and Yellow Necks 
Flaccid or Wasted Tissues 
Cungested, Muddy Complexion 
(By invigorated circulation) 
Misdeveloped Muscles 























Unexercised Muscles 


Miss, Murray’s Book, ‘‘Face and Figure,”’ 
tells how young women can enhance and pre= 
serve, and older women restore, facial beauty. 
No one is too old to benefit. This book also de- 
scribes Splendid New Physical Culture Course 


forthe Body, Write forittoday. FREE. 
KATHRYN MURRAY, 
Dept.P3, 417S. Dearborn St., Chicazo 
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You Gan Learn 
To Play Piano 
in One Hour 


And Entertain Your Friends, 


ey 


200,000 Have Done It With the Wonder 
ful ‘“‘Easy Method Musio System” at 
Home Without Previous Knowl- 

edge or Experience. 








He —“You surprised me! You told me yesterday 
you couldn’t play a note!” 
rd 


She —“‘I Idn’t; I d to play in one hour 
by the wonderful ‘Easy Method Music.’" 


Impossible, you say? Let us prove it at 
our expense. We will teach you to play 
the piano or organ and will not ask one 
cent until you can play. 

A musical genius from Chicago has 
invented a wonderful system whereby any- 
one can learn to play the Piano or Organ 
in one hour, With this new method you 
don’t have to know one note from another, 
yet in an hour of practice you can be 
playing the popular music with all the 
fingers of both hands and playing it well. 

The invention is so simple that even a 
child can now master music without costly 
instruction. Anyone can have this new 
method on a free trial merely by asking. 
Simply write saying, “Send me the Easy 
Form Music Method as announced in 
Normal Instructor, 


FREE TRIAL 


The complete system together with 10 
pieces of music will then be sent to you 
Free, all charges prepaid and absolutely 
not one cent to pay. You keep it seven 
days to thoroughly prove it is all that is 
claimed for it, then if you are satisfied, 
send us $1.50 and one dollar a month until 
$6.50 in allis paid. If you are not delighted 
with it, send it back in seven days and 
you will have risked nothing and will be 
under no obligations to us. 

Be sure to state number of white keys on 
your piano or organ, also post office and ex- 
press office, Address Easy Method Music 
Company, 159 Clarkson Bldg., Chicago, Ill 








Convenient 
To Take 


in church, at the 
theatre, on the 
street, when you 
have a cough, 


hoarseness, irri- 

tation or soreness CP 

of the throat. Gs 

BROWN’S “67 ~! 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


may be carried in purse or pocket and takes 
freely with perfect safety. They contain 
opiates—they do not upset the stomach. 
Used for over 50 years. Certainly the most 












effectiveand convenient throat remedy today. 
Sold only in boxes—never in bulk. 

Prices 25c, 50c and $1.00 

JOHN I. BROWN & SON, 


Samples free on req 
Boston, Mas 
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To sell on commission—2c to 5¢# 
word. MSS. read, criticized, © 
vised,and ty ped. Story-Writing: 
Journalism taught by mail. Fre 
booklet, **Writing for 

tells how, gives proof. wl 


ASS'N, Dept. 106, Indianapolls, 


should kno¥ 

AGENTS 33% 

best part 

canvassing proposition one yo 

Worth $1,500 a year to you exper 

raid to work. If inexPe, 

on howto mae 

to $200 a month. Let us show you; Write as 
NOVELTY CUTLEBY 00.,118 Bor Stes Coot 
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The T. D. S. Method Places This Typewriter 
Easily Within Your Reach 
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No. 3 OLIVER $56.00 
On The Rental=Purchase Plan 


Read this offer carefully. It is intended to give you just what you want—a dependable, standard, 
visible typewriter at a price consistent with your requirements, and on terms convenient. Our method 
marks an epoch in the typewriter industry. Heretofore, the only machine available at this price or near 
this price, were inferior grades, which few wanted, or else a second-hand machine in questionable condition. 

The typewriter that we offer is the famous, genuine No. 3 Oliver complete with every perfection, 
every device that ever went out with this model at the makers; standard price. 


Our method makes the price possible. We sell direct, without salesmen or agents, and save practically half for our customers. 


Free Trial---No Deposit 


We do not ask or expect any money from you until after you 
have used the typewriter and it has proven to be just what you want 
—the best typewriter for your purpose. 

The machine that we will ship you on approval without deposit, 
is a perfect No. 3 Oliver, guaranteed to be the equal in quality of 
any typewriter, regardiess of price. The machine is shipped to pou 
in the original box in which it leaves the factory of the maker. 
Each machine is guaranteed against defect of material or workman- 
ship, just as if you paid the full price. The Oliver No. 3 is de- 
pendable. It seldom requires adjustment and never wears out. 

It is so simple that after a few minutes’ reading of the instruc- 
tion book that accompanies the machine you can typewrite on it. 
After a few hours’ practice you can write as fast as with pen or 
pencil, and in a few weeks, three times as fast. 

st The Oliver No. 3 is a_ visible 
Visible Wr iting writer—every letter is in plain 
sight as soon as printed, a necessity to those who compose as they write. 


All $100 standard type- 

Universal Keyboar writers have pocorn fre 
universal keyboard. It is a waste of time to learn any other. 

You will never be held back in your work if 

Capaci you own an Oliver, It has uihiaina speed. 

The ingenious arrangement of its working parts cannot be described 

on paper. You will best appreciate when you use. The beautiful 

work turned out on this typewriter will give your letters distinction. 


It is a great manifolder—as many as twenty carbon copies can 
be made at one writing. 


Will Write on Ruled Lines 72." 


with it. It will doany practical thing that any typewriter will do, and 
has many features not found in other makes, It cuts a perfect 
stencil for mimeograph work. 


Will Last a Lifetime Because the Oliver has 

only one-third as many 
working parts as the other $100 machines—because it is built on 
the correct mechanical principle—because it is made of better than 
necessary material it outlasts all others—does not get out of order— 
so simple anyone can easily master its construction and operation 
with a few minutes’ attention. There is no task too great for this 
sturdy machine, and above all, it is dependable. 


The downward stroke of the type-bar 

Easy to Run and the perfect lever adjustment and 
- Smooth wide bearing, gives the Oliver the lightest action. It is a 
‘pleasure to strike the keys. 


Compact—portable—efficient—a typewriter anyone may be 
proud to own. 


-earn as rental. 


The Proven Typewriter You cannot make 


a mistake in get- 
ting a typewriter of the make that the two largest mail order houses 
have selected and use exclusively—183 railroads have purchased 
them—thousands of merchants and professional men all over the 
world have endorsed the Oliver. 


Easy to Own On our plan you just pay $1 more a 


month than machines of this quality 
$4.00 a month is only 13 cents a day. You prac- 
tically rent the machine for 13 months and then it is yours and you 
save practically one-half and you use the machine while paying for 
it. It will surely earn its own way—bring you in more money than 
you pay out. 


Give the Typewriter a Chance to 
Sell Itself 


You can have it on trial without obligation—no salesman or 
agent will call on you—you will be the sole judge. It has got to 
sell itself or there is no sale and no obligation. Do not hesitate to 
accept this liberal trial offer—it is our method of doing business 
and we urge you to let us send the machine for trial and examination. 

If you do not find it to be a satisfactory typewriter—if you do 
not find that it meets with your every requirement, that it is perfect 
in every detail and the best typewriter you ever saw, you are not 
obliged to keep it, and we pay the transportation charges back. 

With each machine is a complete outfit, metal cover, ribbon, 
tools and a big instruction book, practice paper, carbon paper— 
everything you need. 

Isn*t that fair? You do not have to send any money, just fill 
in the attached coupon blank and mail today. 





Free Trial Coupon 


TYPEWRITERS DISTRIBUTING SYNDICATE, 
166-D-52 North Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 


GeENTLEMEN:—You may send me a No. 3 Oliver Typewriter for five 
days’ trial. 


If I decide to keep the typewriter, I agree to pay $56.00 as follows: 
$4.00 within five days from the date the machine is delivered for trial and 
$4.00 each month thereafter, until the $56.00 price has been paid. ‘Title 
remaining in you until then. Or I can deduct 10% discount for cash. 


Otherwise, I will return it to you at your expense. 
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| TYPEWRITERS DISTRIBUTING SYNDICATE, “it‘scten™ CHICAGO, IL. | 





$@00 


THIS DRESS FORM 


FREE 


To Students Who Enroll Promptly 





r Last Year we gave 
away, absolutely free, 
voou) Bust Forms to hew 
students, The success of 
the iden has ved us to make 
this year’s offer much 
more attractive in every 
way. Now we propose to 
give a complete Pull 
Length Dress Form to 
students who enroll 

romptuly, Thefulllength 
Porm enables the students 
to notonly fit her Waists 
to herself perfectly, but 
the form practically be- 
comes herself, On itshe 
can drape the entire dress, 
eout or other garment aud 
see for herself exactly 
how it sets, fits and hums, 
on all sides, as she could 
notseein a glass, and as 
she could not titand drape 


it upon herself without 
the Form, After fitting 
one garment on the 


**Comrplete Dress Form”’ 
vou woulcu’t take ten 
dollars for itand do with- 
out—vet you can get one 
absolutely FREE, 


The 
“Complete” 


Dress Form 


as its name indicates, is 
complete, including Bust, 
flexible, detachable, col- 
lapsible Skirt Form and 
Stand, copper oxidized 
base, in Fibre Box, 

The “Complete” Dress Form 
is the most simple and 
unique Form ever invented, 
Has many clusive fea- 
tures suggested by years of 
experience in the manu. 
facture of Dress Forms. 
The Skirt folds up, thus 





































































reducing the Form to one- 
half the size it is when 
opened up ready for use, 
Foldedit fits intoa neat fibre 
box 28 inches high by 14 
inches square — furnished 
free with the form—which 
with Form enclosed may be 
set in the closet out of the 
dust and out of the way 
when the Form is not in use, 





Toe Figure is the newest model, graceful in appears 
ance, and the whole Form is solid and substant inlincon- 


stroction, The Bust part is 
male of a superior quality of / THE SKIRT FOLDS 
papier mache and covered with / UP AND COMPLETE 
Jersey Cloth. The Skirt. is IN THIS BOX 
maJeof best grade of flexible 
spring steel—flat bands--highs [P} 
ly finished and nickle- plated 
With ordinary care the Form 
will lust a lifetime and give 
you a world of satisfaction, 
We will furnish instruct- 
ions, free, that willenable you 
to fit the Form toyourself per: jf 
fectly. Good tools mean good 
work—Our object in giving 
away these Forms in this way 
isto make it easy and pleas- 
ant for more women to do 
theirownsewingand thussave 
money on their dressmaking. 
You want one—F ill out the 
Coupon and send to us today 
and we will tell you howto get 
u*'Complete” Dress Form FREE, 
The coupon brings you a Dol- 
lar Cash Credit Check which 
may be applied ona scholar. 
ship inthe American College 
of Dressmaking- 









LESSONS 


Over 6,000 women pave halfon their dresa- 
making bills by usirg the American System 
of Dressmaking. 1t will teach you how to 
Design, Dratt, Cut, Fil, Make, Drape, 
and Trim any garment, including children’s 
clothing —and save more than half what dress 
yp toakersand ladies’ tailoracharge. This means 
that you can dress far better ~that you can 
use better materiale—wear ci thea that fit 
better ; that feel better ; that «car Letter, and 
you can have two garments for .he price that 
one conta you now, 

MANY GRADUATE DRE ?: MAKERS 
Earn $15 to $25 a Week 
nuch more, operating dresemaking par- 
theirown, Every graduate is competent 
wellor better should circumstances 
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on 
tod 





make it necessary. 

ii The Carh Credit Check and our handsome 
ok, ‘Lessons by Mail,’? explaining how you can 
Save More Than Halfon Your Dressmaking 


and etill wear tailor-made clothes will be sent you next mail after coupon 














reaches us. Send coupon today—It's worth a dollar to you, 
—_—_— 






Send no Money, the Form is 
FREE to New Students 


This Coupon or & postal will bring your 
Book Free 





American College of Dressmaking 
1671 Commerce Bank Building 
Kansas City, Mo, 









Please send me your FREE Book “Lessons 
by Mail” explaining how ( can save half on 
my home sewing; also. send the ONE DOL- 
LAR Cash Credit Check and tell me how I 
can getanew ‘Complete’ Dress Form 
FREER, 


TWO WEEKS’ 
TUITION FREE 
To demonstra’ r faith 
In the American 8) hy 
and what it will mean 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Elementary Science 
(Contintied frome piuye wd) 


bon dioxide is rapidly yenerated. The 
extinguisher may be of glass, In this 
case it is thrown at the fire, and when 
broken, the acid and alkali come together. 
In other forms the extinguisher is of 
metal and contains the alkali, A’ small 
bottle of concentrated acid is piaced near 
the top. When the extinguisher is in- 
verted, the chemicals mingle and the gas 
generated passes out through a tube. In 
other cases the contents of the extin- 
guisher are hurled at the fire, and the 
vas is generated at the place where it 1s 
needed, There probably are-—or should 
be—fire extinguishers in the school. 
Look at one carefully, read the directions 
and try to find out how it does its work, 
Suygest that the children make tiny fire 
extinguishers at home out of the simple 
materials to be obtained there. The, one 
shown in the illustration was made of 
two bottles. the smaller one inside con- 
taining vinegar and the large outer bottle 
containing soda, Vinegarisa very weak 
diluted acid, and will not act so violently 
as hydrochloric or sulphuric acids. A 
smaller bottle of either ot these would 
do the same work. If the soda is in so- 
lution, there will be less waste and more 
water will be present to furnish a stream, 
When the apparatus is tipped over, the 
acid runs out, and the resulting volume 
of gas will often cause the water to spurt 
through the nozzle. Thus both gas and 
water can he directed toward a small 
blaze. The glass bottle extinguisher will 
operate successfully on a blazing splinter, 
even though only the gas escapes, 

The children in the upper grammar 
grades will make quite ingenious min- 
iature extinguishers, and by expendinga 
few cents for mater als, can make really 
serviceable ones, The writer’s pupils 
have, without any suggestion, brought in 
very well-contrived little extinguishers. 

A third household use of carbon diox- 
ide is in carbonated waters or ‘‘soda 
water.’’ This is water, frequently 
flavored with fruit juice, into which car- 
bon dioxide has been forced under pres- 
sure. When the pressure is released, the 
carbon dioxice escapes, bubbling through 
the water. This gas is not harmful when 
taken into the stomach, It is injurious 
when breathed, simply because it prevents 
an equal amount of oxygen from enter- 
ing the lungs. The soda waters are 
usually harmful because impure mate- 
rials or preservatives are used, or they are 
drunk by a person who is too hot and is 
chilled by them. 


Easter Legends 
(Continued from page 6) 


proposed that all of the children be sent 
a present and told that Spring had arrived. 

‘* What shall we send?’ 

Many things were suggested and it was 
finally agreed that an egg should be sent 
toeach child. Every bird, from the tiny 
humming-bird to the great owl, agreed 
to contribute one egg trom its nest. The 
next question to decide was how the 
eggs should be distributed. 

The hear wanted to carry them to the 
children, but Spring said that he would 
frighten them. Other animals volun- 
teered to go on the errand. 

Spring said that she knew an animal 
that would go very timidly and gently 


and would he careful not to break the 
eggs. What animal was it? Why, the 
rabbit. When asked to go, he said he 


was afraid of the big dogs, 

Spring said, ‘‘Get ready and go very 
early in the morning, just before dawn, 
then you will have nothing to fear,’’ 
So the rabbit agreed to go. Nowin what 
shouid he carry the eggs? The crow 
said, ‘‘I will build a nest for the eggs.’’ 
Blue-jay and robin offered to make nests, 
tco. But these, Spring thought, were 
too roughly. made. Mr. Oriole said he 
would weave a nest. His nest is long 
and deep and so neatly and carefully 





made that Spring thonght it would be 
just the best kind of a basket in which to 
carry the eggs. So the oriole wove the 
nest of willow twigs and lined it with 
soft wool that the sheep gave him, On 
Kaster morning, before anyone was up, 
the rabbit took the nest filled with beau- 
tiful eggs, and ran off. 

Kyer since, on Kaster morning, the 
rabbit brings us our beautitully colored 
egys.—Adapled from ‘* Month by Month 
Pooks.’’ 


The Minnesota State Educational Asso- 
ciation (at its meeting in St. Panl re- 
cently) went on record in favor of equal 
suffrage. Believing ‘‘that intelligence in 
the voting booth is worth more to the 
nation than a fewdollars added to na- 
tional wealth by the weak hand of little 
children’’ it was declared that teachers 
if given the ballot would support child 
labor law and help bring back the mil- 
lions of child toilers from the shop to the 
schoolhouse. 





Why Teachers Should Read History 


We desire to call the special attention of 
every reader to the advertisement which 
appears on our fourth cover. We do not 
otten do this, but we feel that there is 
a particular reason for doing so in this 
instance. You will see there advertised 
Ridpath’s History of the World. An an- 
nouncement concerning this great work 
has been placed before our readers several 
times before and you have no doubt no- 
ticed it if you have not closely read it. 
We wish you to read it. We wish this 
not only for the benefit of the advertiser, 
but because we believe that there are 
many teachers who should possess this 
work, and that we are actually benefiting 
them by calling attention to it and the 
liberal terms on which it can be secured. 

teacher needs to know more iliun is 
merely set before him in the text book. 
One can heara class recite, perhaps, wear- 
ing intellectual blinders which prevent 
any outlook except upon the questions 
and answers set down on the printed page 
which happens to be the day’s lesson. 
But can one who does that only and is 
capable only of that be properly called a 
teacher? A teacher should have as broad 
an outlook and as large an intellectual 
equipment as possible. No matter how 
small a niche you may fill in the educa- 
tional field, be larger than your work and 
larger work will find you. A knowledge 
of history both in facts and its lessons, 
is necessary to any broad view of liie. 
IIlere is a reservoir to draw from which 
covers the entire field. In its nine large 
volumes the record of all the past is given, 
with portraiture of the great personages 
who have made their marks upon human 
events. 

How many times do you meet references 
which have no meaning to you, and how 
many scores of times do questions come 
to you, which you have no means of an- 
swering, in this very field of history? 
How reassuring and beneficial it would 
be to have at hand, in your own pos- 
session, so you could use it at any time, 
such a work as this. It is written from 
the standpoint of ripe scholarship but in 
such attractive and interesting style that 
one even not a devoied student of history 
finds it fascinating to read and very easy 
to assimilate. I]lustrations and maps add 
largely to its beauty and value. We did 
not start ont to say all this, but the subject 
has led us on. What we meant to say 
was, read the advertisement. The adver- 
tiser is wholly reliable and his wares are 
all right. 





When ""y Murine Eye Remedy 


NoSmarting—Feels Fine— Acts Quickly, 
Yo u r Try it for Red, Weak, Wavery Eyes and 
Granulated Eyelids, Illustrated Book 
in each Package. MURINE is com- 


Eye Ss pounded by our Oculists—nota“ Patent 


Medicine” but used in successful Physi- 
Ne e d cians’ Practice for many years, Now 
dedicated to the Public and sold by 
Druggists at 25c-50e per bottle. Murine 
Cc BPEL tye salve in Aseptic Tubes, z5e-50e, 
amumummamms Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago 





Nature Stories for Supplementary Reading 


The Instructor Literature Series provides many of 


Spring months in school, 


are most appro- 
priate for the 


these in its Five Cent Books. Little Plant People, (Two parts), Nos. 1 and 2 
of this Series; Peeps into Bird Nooks, (Two parts), Nos. 136 and 139; Buds, 
Stems and Fruits, No. 49, are among the books of this character specially pre- 


pared for the lower grades which appéar in the full list. 
phies fitted for the season, Industry Stories, and History. 


Then there are Biogra- 
Two hundred and twenty 


titles to select from, at Five Cents each, See full list’ and introductory offer on 


page 40. 
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We Pay 
No. 131. Th;, 
charming drey 
is made in the 
latest Spring 

tq style as shown, 

gy) of fine quality 
jgf washable cop. 
Ef au roy; colle, 

y vestee, reveres, de 
able belt and the po 
cuffs are of cadet blue 
corduroy; pretty cro. 
cheted ornamentwith 
iim pendants trims the 
Avestee; large fancy 
crocheted buckle on 
belt; set-in elbow length 
sleeves, Opening jg 
effected in front. Fash. 
ionable skirt, fy] | 
sweep, COLOR 
white with cadet 


MADEJOF FINEQUALIRY) Sve winnie 





Postag, 





WASHA Wenn Pens 


waistbands, 23 to 
30 inches. Special 


Price post- 
paid,...... $2.95 
We will promptly re. 
fund your money if 

{ you do not find this 
stylish dress to be 4 
big bargain. 








Writeforlargefree 
Catalog 33-DX 
latest Styles, 



















1GO MAIL ORDER (0 
You Can Get 


this dainty lambs-wool puff filled with Free- 
man’s Face Powder and contained in a suede 
leather case, for the cost of postage and packing, 






Looks Like a Coin Purse 

We want you to Auow Freeman's Face Powder, Wee 
tell you how. delightfully soft, clinging, tine and fragrant it 
and what an aid to the preservation of the complexion, * But! 
you test it, you will Anow for yourself, ‘That is why we ‘ 
youthis puffand purse. ‘The puff is tilled with a week's supp 


Freeman’s 
Face Powder 


which sifts through when using. This purse puff would o* 
25c in any store without the powder, To get it, buy a bor? 
Freeman’s Face Powder and send us the gold seal from - 
the box and five 2c stamps towards paying postage @ 
and the next mail brings the puff. 

Freeman’s Face Powder costs 25c, never more, never les 
We assert that 25c is the top limit in real value in any powds 


Our Guarantee 


Freeman’s Face Powder has stood the test for 30 year . 
can test it by buying a box for 25c, and use half. If youd 
think it equal to any 50c or $1.00 powder you have ever 
return the other half to your dealer and get all yout 
back, You have nothing to Jose in testing it. sy 

Should your dealer happen not to have Freeman's, yoo 
order direct from us. Samples gladly sent. 


FREEMAN PERFUME COMPANY 
Dept. 72 CINCINNATI, 01 
sets of Envelopes, $2.8 rN 


Wedding Samples. 100 Visiting 


INVITATIONS, ANNOUNCEMENTS 
N. Ott Engraving Co., 1033 Chestnut St., Philade 





100 in script lettering, ! ma 
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When Photos are not used, an engraved design will 
be printedin Fhoto space in No,’s. 1, 2, &%. In No, 
4, reproduction of Independence Hall, 


Souvenirs Assembled: It costs us about 12¢ per 
order toassemble your Souvenirs, tie and paste the 
Photoson, Our prices are no higher, and in some 
cases lower than Other firms who do not assemble, 
WILL you send 5c extra with your order to help pay 
part of this expense—PLEASE ? 

Samples Are Free. A stamp will be appreciated 
yetnot necessary. An order blank and return envel- 
ope included with sample. However you may order 
without samples, 


NOTE—Larger Cutis No. 1. 
Smaller Cut is No. 3 design. 
Address all orders to 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Close of School Souvenirs 


AN APPROPRIATE GIFT from Teacher to Pupil at School Close 
Send for Samples Today—2c Stamp Appreciated 


Booklets consists of covers and two inserts, 
united with silk tassell. Cover is embossed from 
steel dies, and hand water colored. Printing in in- 
serts consists of closing day poem. miscellaneous 
poem and farewell greeting. All printed from Pen 
Print and illustrated with appropriate etchings. 

We Print To Your Order: Nameof yourschool, 
Dist rict number, Township, County, State, Dames 
of School Board, Teacher and names (and grades) 
of your Pupils, 

Photo of Teacher or Building or both added to 
first cover of either style at a very small additional 
cost. Send any photo, large er small, securely 
Wrapped and write your name and address on out- 
side of wrapper. We guarantee our photos to be the 
best made, 


No. 1—12 Page Booklet—Size 524 x 7}4 inches, 
First 10—$1.00 ; additional ones..... seoee 7 each 
With Photo—10 for $1.25; additional ones 8c each 

Photo Size 114 x 24% inches. 
No. 2—12 Page Booklet—Size 334 x 634 inches— 
Oval Photo 
35 or less, 5c each; additional ones...... 
With Photo—85 or less, 6c each; addit- 
Fonal ONES ...cceccccsscvccees soseeeeee SC each 


No, 3—12 Page Oblong Booklet-Size33;x 5in. 
35 or less, 6¢ each; additional ones..... - Sc each 
With Photo—35 orless, 7¢ each; addi- 

tional ones..........605 piabsbarenenkes 6c each 

No. 4—A 3 Fold Design—Size 534 x 10 inches, 
Printed in 3 colors—Cover design has a flag in col- 
ors, and a photo reproduction of The Liberty Bell, 
Portrait of Washington, 

25 or less—4}2,€ each 3 additional ones ... 
With Photo—25 or less, 53gc each $ addi- 
tional ones,..... ses 4¢ each 


4c each 


3c each 
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THE OHIO PRINTING COMPANY, W. E. Seibert, Prop. 


Box N. 


New Philadelphia, Ohio 





STEREOSCOPE 
FREE 100 VIEWS 

EE i ee Stereoscope IL 
will afford you wore en- 


— than anything you ever possessed. pore 


fine lens and brings pictures as real a: 


life. Send name and will send you 8 sets ofa s) 
our new art pictures to distribute on a special y 
Se offer. Send us the $2 you collect. and as a tad : 


fee too VENY PINES Ie, "a pre ene 
i VIEWS. A BIG offer, 
‘nin it, M. 0. SEITZ, X23, CHICAGO, ILL; 


<> FINE SHAWL FREE 


“ay 

‘\ This stylish shawl is all the rage. Beau- 
® tiful design, hand knit rai pattern 
&, with lovely lace edges and all wool 
AWA material. Suitable for winter orsum- 


8 set of fine Art Pictures to dispose 
‘~ of at 25c a set. nd us the $2 you 
Bo collect and for your trouble will 
send this FineSHAWL FREE. 
M. 0. SEITZ, S23, OHIOCAGO 


LADIES’ SIZE WATCH 


( {re »Y CHATELAINE PIN OR LONG CHAIN 

‘and RING This beautiful Ladies size watch is 

E the best ee ever Offered as 
. aihaoe ; 




























Pp ly en- 
— and guaranteed. Is stem wind, stem set. 
you want this fine ladies’ watch free, all you 
have to do is to dispose of only 12 setof fine cole 
ored ART PICTURES on a special 25 cent offer. 
They are all the rage everywhere. Send 
me the $3 you collect and for your trouble 
I will send you this C) 
LADIE 


cs Se, 
FLEUR DE Lis 
LAINE PIN or 
G@ NEOK CHAIN 
\UTIFUL SET 


RING as an extra present. Write to-day. 
M. O. BEITZ, _ (23, OMLOAQO. 
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HOW TO FOREVER DESTROY | 


superfluous Hair 


Until the present edition {s ex- 
hausted, we will send 


FREE to any one 
our big beauty book, which tells 
exactly how any lady, privately at 
home, can destroy forever super- 
fluous hair, moles, warts and other 
facial blemishes, so they will never 
return. No pain, danger, or bad 
effect. No injury to the complex- 
fon. Don’t experiment with dan- 


















‘erous apf Aiquids,p . 
for this si.nple method is endorsed 
by scientists and doctors. The 
free book explains all, and other 
beauty secrets. It is free. Address 


D. J. MAHLER COMPANY 
4% H, Mahler Park, £. Providence, R. I. 


Catalog of Professional and Amateur 

Plays, Sketches, Monologs, Minstrel 

Jokes, Recitations, Make-up Goods,etc. 

sentiree. DICK & FITZGERALD 
- 29 Ann Street, New York. 
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ay d 
fora pular style of signet brace- 
s , on the market, and ap 
40 extra = 
fine piece of WH jewelry, also a fine , 
Stpnes Ring, both presents, for dis- 
tributing only 8 cot of our new Art Pictures 
at 25 centsaset. Send us the $2 you collect 
and for your troyple will send yu BOTH 
RING AND 


BRACELET, 
atonce. OBL TZ, Ras ealcaad 


wer BE A NURSE 


NOT 
Oe: ee 
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a Moe. RBS. " & 

If you wish to become an up-to-date 
4 nurse and earn $12 to $80 a week, we 
ff offer you advantages not given b 

other school; the oldest school; 

cost; home study: five courses from which 

to choose: you start any times exper- 

jeneed instructors; diploms recognized 
by best doctors. RE JDENTS ENROLLED THAN 
CAN BE PROPERLY TRAINED, Beginners, Practical nurses 
and hospital graduates eresete . You are entitled to the 
best. rite today for book et telling all about nursing, 
School of Nursing, 1251, 21E. VanBuren St., Chicago. 


Make your own Library Paste 


and Save 75% 


A Dime carton of Jellitac 
Powder stirred into a quart 
of cold water makes a quart 
of beautiful white paste. 

Jellitac is sold in a box of 
one dozen dime cartons for 
one dollar prepaid by parcels 
post in the United States. 

We do not sell less than 
wal “24 a dozen dime cartons. 
by re Arthur § Hoyt Co., Manufts 

XITA EEO! ° °9 
Se 90-92 West Broadway, NewYork 


LADIES! sx exnairo 


The astounding new, guaranteed three minute hair 

mover. Positively removesall superfluous hair. Banish 
that annoying embarrassing an humiliating rowth 
now and forever, As easy to use as soap. Exhairo iss 
God-send. You'll say so when you use it,’.Sent in a 
plain sealed wrapper postpaid on receipt of $1. Address 


THE EXHAIROCO. Dept.K, Detroit, Mich. 





sent free. (| 
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byt! YOUR OWN PAST! 
MEREADY-10-MIX 














First Aid to the Injured 
(Continued from page 32) 


spects to that of third degree burns. 

Bandages may often be required to 
cover the injured parts—a hand, a head, 
an ear, ora foot. Therefore, a descrip- 
tion of the simplest kinds of bandages 
will not be out of place. These should 
be practised until they are easily made. 
The simplest and most easily made band- 
age is that known as the Esmarcli or tri- 
angular bandage. It may be made of a 
handkerchief, or a shirt, or skirt, or of 
almost any thin or (if necessary) thick 
piece of cloth, The starting point is a 
triangular piece of goods—preferably un- 
bleached muslin. For convenience, we 
shall call the longest side the base, and 
the two points the ends. The point op- 
posite the base we shall call the apex. 
(Fig. 1.) 

To bandage the whole upper part of the 
head, one folds the base up about an inch 
and then places it, the fold inward, on 
the forehead, with the center of the base 
just above the eyes, and in the middle of 
the forehead. The remainder of the tri- 
angle is allowed to cover the top of the 
head, and the apex hangs down in the 
back of the head. The right and left 
ends of the bandage are then carried 
around to the right and left respectively, 
past the ears, crossed over the apex in 
back of the head, and then continued on 
around, until they meet over the center 
of the base in the middle of the forehead 
(Figs. 2 and 2a.) There they are tied in 
a square knot. To make a square knot 
take one end of the bandage in each 
hand. Cross the end in the right hand 
over the left, and bring it through the 
loop from the back. (Fig. 3.) Take 
that end in the left hand and the other 
end in the right hand. Then cross the 
end now in the left hand over that in the 
right and bring it through the loop just 
formed, Then draw the ends, and you 
have the best kind of a knot for a band- 
age. This should be practised until it 
can be easily tied. (Figs. 3a and 3b.) 

The hand bandage is also made with 
the triangular cloth. The triangle is 
laid on a flat surface, the base toward the 
body of the patient. The hand is then 
placed on the bandage, palm down, the 


| wrist across the center of the base, and 


tie fingers pointing toward the apex. 


| The apex is now grasped, and drawn 





down over the hand to the back of the 
wrist. The left end is carried across the 
back of the wrist to the rignut and the 
right end is carried over to the left. Then 
the ends are continued around on their 





Fig. 7 


respective sides, crossed under the wrist, 
and brought back to the place where they 


first crossed. 
(Fig. 4.) Pratt 

For the foot bandage the proceeding is 
similar. The foot is placed 1n the center 
of the bandage, toes pointing to the apex, 
and the back of the foot is 
about three inches from the edge of the 
base. The apex is carried over the in- 
step, and the ends are crossed over it, and 


then carried around in opposite directions | 


to the back of the heel, where they are 
crossed. Then they are carried on around 


to the instep and are crossed a second | 


time. From here they are carried down 
around the arch, brought up again, and 
tied over the instep. 

The next three bandages are folded in 


(Continued on page 55) 


A square knot is tied. | 


moved in | 
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Paris, London and New York Fashions at CHICAGO Prices 
Write for Your FREE Copy Today 
No. 29P99 


50c Brassiere 25e 


Brassiere for full figures, as 
illustrated. Made of fine quality 
muslin, yoke of dainty pattern 
allover embroidery, New square 
back, Finished around top and 
armholes with button-hole “~ 
ing. . Reinforced with double 
underarm, A perfect fitting 
Brassiere. Sizes 32 to 44 bust 


measure, 



















Price delivered FREE 
from CHICAGO to 
your home. 





$2.00 Washable $4 25 
Corduroy Skirt 


AN EXTREMELY ATTRACTIVE 
E SKIKY 








made from fine quality w 
duroy. The ekirt has just the right 
fullness for # washable garment, and has 
the high waist line and close-fitting effect 
40 atylishly essential this season. Two 
-ows of pearl buttons over the hips fur 
ish avery desirable trimming. ckirt 
slones invisibly at the left side. The ma- 
terialand style are very ‘popniar this 
geagon among smart dressers. An ex 
tremely attractive skirt, attractively 
priced. Comes in white only. Sizes 22 to 
30 waist measure, 37 to 40 front length. 


Price, delivered FREE 
‘rom Chicago to your $ 25 


home - - 
- Order by 
No. 81P98 






































House $ .00 
Dress 


Women’s House Dress, 
made of splendid quality 
solid color chambray in 
gray, tan or blue, Has a 
sailor collar and rolling 
cuffs of embroidered Lin- 
ene in solid white, The set 
in Kimono sleeves are 
trimmed with cuffs to 
match collar, Fastens to 
side of front with pearl 
buttons. Plain gored skirt, 
panel hack, Sizes 32 to 44 
bust measure, State color 
and size, 

Order by No. 57P100. 
| | Price delivered FREE from 
| CHICAGO to your home, 


| 94:20 


$1.25 Glove 








Long Siik Gloves. Our manultacturers have alloted 
us 12,000 pairs of these gloves. Elbow length, wide cut 
witha double finger ends, Open wrist. A pure dye silk 
that fits well and holds its shape. Comes in white or 
bluck, Sizes, 642 to 8! inclusive. Price, 
delivered free from Chicago to your home 
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4 Al. | All educators are agreed that it is of the very greatest benefit in our schools to furnish the classes with plenty of good 
oe waine | reading—that which is interesting, instructive and of high literary quality, It is necessary in the lower grades where it is 
3 iN | desirable to develop a taste for good reading as well as in the more advanced grades where definite study of literature is re- 
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5c Series Supplementary Readers and Classics 5¢ 


This is the largest and best selected series of Five Cent Books published. New titles continually being added. Each of these books contains 32 or more pages, bound in 
strong enameled paper covers, in assorted colors, with different and attractive designs. They are made up of Fables, Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Industries 


and Literature. 


has been made up, 
for the various grades by writers who understand intimately the needs of the schoolroom 


well qualified to provide for those needs, 


— The Instructor Literature Series | 


COMPRISING THE VERY BEST OF 


Supplementary Readers and Classics for All Grades | 


quired. It is to provide such reading in convenient and inexpensive form that THE INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES oe See 5 F 
| i 


It contains, in addition to many standard and accepted Classics, a large number of books specially prepared aes 
and who are particularly ; . ¥ 





STORIES OF THE 
REVOLUTION 











Series 


You can have a new fresh book for your children, as often as needed. Where school authorities will not provide them, children are anxious to provide 


their own, or a small amount raised by entertainment or other means will supply a variety of fresh and attractive reading for a long time. Fifty New Titles in this list. 
THE LIST BY NUMBER AND TITLE—CLASSIFIED AND GRADED , 


FIRST YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
6 Fairy Stories of the Moon.— 
27 Atsop’s Fables—Part I—A’ertes 
28 Ajsop’s Fables—Part I—Avil(es 
29 Indian Myths—Aush 
1yo Nursery Tales— Z7aylor 
174 Sun Myths—Aveztes 
175 Norse Legends, I—Rerler 
Nature 
1 Little Plant People—Part I— 
2 Little Plant People—Part II— 
Chase 
30 Story of a Sunbeam—Miller 
ait Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 
Chase 
History 
32 Patriotic Stories (Story of the 
Flag, Story of Washington, etc.) 
Litervture 
228 Kirst Year Primer—Magusie 
230 Khyme and Jingle Reader for 
Beginners 


SECOND YEAR 


Fables and Myths 
stories from Andersen— 7aylor 
34 Stories from Grim—7Zayv/or 
36 Little Red Riding Hood—Aerter 
27 Jack and the Beanstalk—Aes/er 
* Adventures ofaBbrownie—Aerley 
170 Norse Legends. Il—Aertes 
Nature 
3 Little Workers (Aniimal Stories) 
—Chase 
39 Litthe Wood Friends— Mayne 
40 Wings and Stings—//a/i/a 
{1 Story of Wool —Mayue 
> Bird Stories from the Poets 
“Whre 
Histo .y and Biography 
43 Story ofthe Mayflower—AZ- Cale 
45 Boyhood of Washington—Aertes 
164 The Little Brown Baby and 
Other Babies 
165 Gemila, the Child of the Des- 
ert, and some of Her Sisters 
166 Louise on the Rhine and in Her 
New Home, (Nos. 767,165,106 a1e 
the stories from “Seven Little 
Sisters” by Jane Andrews) 


204 Boyhood of Lincoln— A’er/er 
Literature 
152 Child’s Garden of Verses— 


Stevenson 
206 Picture Study Stories for Little 
Children—Cranston 


220 Story of the Christ Child— 
Hushower 
THIRD YEAR 


Fables and Myths 
46 Puss in Boots and Cinderella 
47 Greek Myths—AZdingensmith 
1o2 ‘Thumbelina and Dream Stories 
—Rertes 
146 Sieeping Beauty and 
Stories 
177 Legends of 
McCabe 
Nature 
49 Buds, Stems and Fruits 
51 Story of Flax--Afavae 
52 Story of Glass—//anson 
53 Adventures of a Litthe Water 
Drop—Mayue 


Other 


the Rhineland 


Mayne 


ORDER BY NUMBER. Price 5 Cents Each. Postage, 1 Cent per copy extra. Twelve or more copies sent PREPAID at 
We do not send out free samples, but for 25 Cents we will send, postpaid, your choice of any 
ling that if they are not found satisfactory they 


may be returned at once and your 25 cents will be refunded, plus postage for their return. 


Introduction Offer: 
Annotated Classics and Supplementary Readers 


7 Sohraband Rustum,. Arnold. With introduction, notes . 
ce 


135 Little People of the Hills (Dry 
Air and Dry Soil Plants)—Chase 
203 Little Plant People of the 
Waterways—Chase 
133 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
hoard—PartI, Story of Tea and 
the Teacup 
137 Aunt) Martha’s 
bourd—Part I, 
Coffee and Salt 
28 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board— Part III. Story of Rice, 
Currants and Honey 
History and Biography 
} Story of Washington—A?ei/er 
7 Story of Longfellow—AM Cabe 
at Story of the Pilgrims—/owess 
14 Famous Karly Americans 
(sinith, Standish, Penn)—Aush 
54 Story of Columbus— AleCabe 
§5 Story of Whittier—AlcCabe 
7 Story oflouise M, Alcott Rush 
58 Story of Alice and Phoebe Cary 
59 Story of the Boston Tea Party 
132 Story of Franklin—/usrs 
60 Children of the Northland— 
Bush 
62 Children of the South Lands— 
I (Florida, Cuba, Puerto Rico) 
63 Children of the South Lands— 
II (Africa, Hawaii, The Philip- 
pines)—A/c Fee 
64 Child Life in the Colonies — 1 
(New Amsterdam)—Aakes 
65 Child Life in the Colonies 
II (Pennsylvania)—RBakes 
66 Child Life in the Colonies—III 
(Virginia)—Baker 
68 Stories of the Revolution —I 
(Kthan Allen and the Green 
Mountain Boys)—AMcCahe 
6g Stories of the Revolution —II 
(Around Philadelphia )—A/eCahe 
7o Stories of the Revolution — IIL 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox) 
McCabe 
71 Selections from Hiawatha (for 
3rd, 4th and sth Grades) \ 
167 Kamous Artists I—Landseer and 
Bonheur—fellicrew 


Corner Cup- 
Story of Sugar, 


Literature 
67 ‘The Story of Robinson Crusoe 
—Bush 
72 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 
Cratk 


233 Poems Worth Knowing— Book 
I—Primary—/axon 
FOURTH YEAR 
Nature 
75 Story of Coal—Mc Kane 
76 Story of Wheat—//alijaxr 
77 Story of Cotton—/i0wn 
78 Stories of the Backwoods 
Retter 
134 Conquests of Little Plant People 
—Chase 
136 Peeps into Bird Nooks—I 
181 Stories of the Stars—Mc Fre 
205 Eyes and No Kyes and The 
Three Giants 
History and Biography 
5 Story of Lincoln—Aerster 
56 Indian Children Tales—Bush 
79 A J,ittle New England Viking 
—Raker 
SI Story of DeSoto—Hatfeld 
82 Story of Daniel Boone—Rerler 
83 Story of Printing—McCabe 
84 Story of David Crockett—Rerter 


85 Story of Patrick Henry—J/12ttle- 
held 
S6 American Inventors — 
ney and Fulton)—S/arss 
*7 American Inventors—IT (Morse 
and Kdison)—/azs rs 
Ss American Naval Heroes (Jones 
Perry, Farragut)—Pash 
ky Fremont and Kit Carson /add 
175 Story of Lexington and Bunket 
Hill-- Baker 
182 Story of Joan of Are 
Literature 
go Selections from Longfellow—I 
(Village Blacksmith, Children’s 
Hour, and other poems) 
go! Story of Kugene Field McCabe 
195 Night before Christmas and 
Other Christmas Poems and 
Stories (Any Grade) 
201 Alice’s First) Adventures in 
Wonderland—Carioll, 
202 Alice’s Further Adventures in 
Wonderland Carroll 
207 Famous Artists Il—Reynolds 
and Murillo— Cranston 
111 Water Babies (Abridged; 
Ainegsley 
35 Goody ‘Two Shoes 
95 Japanese. Myths and Legends 
MM lee 
103 Stories from the Old Testament 


—Melveer 


FIFTH YEAR 


IT (Whit- 


Nature 
g2 Animal Life in the Sea—Mc lee 
g3 Story of Silk—Brown 
yi Story of Sugar—Aerler 
y6 What We Drink (Tea, Coffee 
and Cocoa)—rown 
139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 
210 Snowdrops and  Crocuses 
Mann 
History and Biography 
16 Kxplorations of the Northwest 
so Story of the Cabots—Mchiide 
97 Story of the Norsemen—//anson 
98 Story of Nathau Hale—AMcCabe 
gg Story of Jefferson —McCabe 
100 Story of Bryant—A/cFee 
1o1 Story of Robert E.Lee—McKane 
105 Story of Canada—Douglas 
106 Story of Mexico—McCabe 
107 Story of Robert Louis Steven- 
son—Bush 
141 Story of Grant—McKane 
144 Story of Steam—A/cCabe 
145 Story of McKinley—McB&ride 
179 Story of the Flag—Baker 
190 Story of Father Hennepin— 
McBride 
191 Story of LaSalle—McBride 
185 Story of the First Crusade— 
aC 
217 Story of Florence Nightingale— 
Mclve 
218 Story of Peter Cooper—Mc/e 
110 Story of Hawthorne—Mc/ee 
232 Story of Shakespeare—Gvames 


Literature 
8 King of the Golden’ River 
—RKuskin 
9 The Golden Touch—Havwthorne 
108 History in Verse (Sheridan’s 


Ride, Independence Bell, the 
Blue and the Gray, etc.) 

180 Story of Aladdin and of Ali 
Baba—Lewts 


Five of these Classics with the understanc 





183 A Dog of Flanders—De/a Ramee 

184 The Nurnberg Stove — Le la 
Ramee 

186 Heroes from King Arthur— 

194 Whittier’s Poems—Selected 

199 Jackanapes—Lwing 

200 The Child of Urbino—e la 


Ramee 
208 Heroes of Asgard—Selections— 
Keavy 
212 Stories from Robin Hood—Aush 
234 Poems Worth Knowing ~ Book 


Iil—Intermediate—/axvon 


SIXTH YEAR 
Nature 
10g Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, 
Cinchona, Resins, etc.)—Mclee 
Geography 
114 Great Kuropean Cities—I (Lon- 
don and Paris)--Bush 
15 Great Kuropean Cities—II 
(Rome and Berlinj—Bush 
108 Great Kuropean  Cities—-Ibl 
(St. Petersburg and Constanti- 
nople) —Bush 


History and Biography 
116 Old English Heroes (Alfred, 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, The 
Black brince)—Bush 
117 Later Knglish Heroes (Crom- 
well, Wellington, Gladstone) 
160 Heroes of the Revolution 
~Titstram 
163 Stories of Courage—Bush 
187 Lives of Webster and Clay—- 
Tristram 
i88 Story of Napoleon—Sush 
1Xg Stories of Heroism—ush 
147 Story of Lafayette—Aush 
1y8 Story of Roger Williams— 
Leiehton 
209 Lewis and Clark Expedition— 
Herndon 
219 Story of lowa—McFve 
224 Story of William Tell—//allock 
226 Story of Illinois—Sm7th 
Literature 
10 The Snow Image—Hawthorne 
11 Rip Van Winkle—/rving 
12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow— 
fiving 
22 Rab and His Friends—Brown 
#04 Three Golden Apples—Haw- 
thorne 
425 The Miraculous Pitcher—Haw- 
thorne 
26 The Minotaur—Hawthorne 
119 Bryant’s ‘Thanatopsis, and 
Other Poems 
120 Selections from Longfeltow—II 
(Paul Revere’s Ride, The Skele- 
ton in Armor, and other poems) 
121 Selections from Holmes (The 
Wonderfu? One Hoss Shay, Old 
Ironsides, and other poems) 
122 The Pied Piper of Hamelin— 
Browning 
161 The Great Carbuncle, Mr. 
Higginbotham’s Catastrophe, 
Snowflakes—Hawthorne 
162 The Pygmies—//awthorne 
222 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
I. The Story of Perseus 
223 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
II. ‘The Story of Theseus 
225 ‘Tennyson’s Poems—Selected 
For various grades 
229 Responsive Bible Readings— 
Zeller 


SEVENTH YEAR 
Literature 
13 Courtship of Miles Standish 
14 Kvangeline—Lone/eliow 
#15 Snowbound—Whittrer 
20 The Great Stone Face,Rill from 
the Town Pump—f/lawlhorne 
123 Selections from Wordsworth 
(Ode om Immortality, We are 
Seven, To the Cuckoo, and 
other poems) 
124 Selections from 
Keats 
125 Selections from The Merchant 
of Venice 
147 Story of King Arthur, as told 
by Tennysoun—//allock 
*14g Man Witheut a Country, The 
~ Hale 
192 Story of Jean Valjean—Gi ames 
143 Selections fromthe Sketch Book 


Shelley and 


—/iving 

196 The Gray Champion — //aw- 
thorne 

213 Poems of “Thomas Moore— 


Selected 

216 Lamb’s ‘Tales 
peare—Selected 

231 The Oregon Trail (Condensed 
from Parkinan)— Grames 

238 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
Part I 

239 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
Part IL 

EIGHTH YEAR 


Literature 
17 Enoch Arden—7ennyson 
‘Is Vision of Sir Launtal—Lowell 
419 Cotter’s Saturday Night — urns 
23 The Deserted Village — Gold- 
smith 
*106 Rime of the Ancient Mariner 
127 Gray’s Klegy and Other Poems 
12% Speeches of Lincoln 
129 Julius Cesar Selections 
130 Henry the VIII-Selections 
131 Macheth—Selections 


from Shakes- 


#142 Scott’s Lady of the Lake— 
Canto lI 
*154 Scott’s Lady of the Lake— 


Canto 

143 Building of the Ship and other 
Poems— Long fellox 

148 Horatius, Ivry, The Armada— 
Macaulay 

*#15so Bunker Hill Address — Selec- 
tions from Adams and _ Jeffer- 
son Oration—Ilehster 

151 Gold Bug, The—/oe 

#153 Prisoner of Chillon and Other 
Poems—syron 

#155 Rhoecus and 
Lowell 

156 Edgar Allan Poe — Biography 
and selected poems—/Lin 

*158 Washington’s Farewell Address 
and Other Papers 

169 Abram Joseph Ryan—Biogra- 
phy and ‘selected poems—Smith 

170 Paul H, Hayne — Biography 
and selected poems—/7nk 


Other Poems— 


215 Life of Samuel Johnson 
Macaulay 

221 Sir Roger de Coverley Papers— 
Addison 


237 Lay of the Last Minstrel— Scott 
Introduction and Canto I 

* These have biographical sketch 

of author, with introduction 

explanatery notes. 


60c per dozen or $5.00 per hundred. 


In addition to the Five-Cent books given above the Instructor Series ii'- 


cludes the following titles, 


Various grades, 


Most of these are carefully edites 


teachers of English, with Introduction, 
noted, They are thoroughly adapted for class use 
Prices are given after each book, 


352 Milton’s Minor Poems. 


I by capable 
Notes and Outlines for Study a 
and study us needed It 


(L’Allegra, Tl Penseroso, Comus, 
Murray 


250 Evangeline, Longfellow. With biographical sketch, histor- 25 Maj ‘ r 2 
ical introduction, oraland written exercises, and explanatory and outlines for study See aDbUSESASEERSDEAD SEDDON SD ERESEED ORE Lycidas.) Kdited by hg Sed oe Pacing = y Bn prol- 
RR ee Sons ounbshdebbesassannad sebessenbhesne -+-10c | 958 The Children’s Poet. A study of Longfellow’s poetry for Brings Stik Lincestate Sichiqnn State ‘ericnltural 

251 Courtship of Miles Standish, Longfellow. With intro- children of the primary grades, with explanations, language College, Supervising Editor, Contains biographical sketch 

exercises, Outlines, written and oral work, with selected and introduction, with numerous explanatory notes and 


duction and notes...... Coccccccccce ee 


252 Vision of Sir Launtal. Lowell. Biographical sketch, intro- 
duction, notes, questions and outlines for study........eeceeeeeA OC 
253 Enoch Arden. Tennyson, Biographical sketch, introduc- 
tion, explanatory notes, outlines for study and questions,......10e 
254 Great Stone Face. Hawthorne. Biographical sketch-intro- 
duction, notes, questions and ontlines for study.........+ eevee Oc 
255 Browning’s Poems, Selected poems, with notes and out- 
basosssssubek seeeeeeeseeee OC 
i Selected poems with introduction, 
notes and outlines for study............ . 


lines for study........ 
256 Wordsworth’s Poems, 






Published Jointly by 


poems, 





Ohio. ....6-. eee 
259 A Christmas Carol. 
260 Familiar Legends. 

retold for young people.....ecsceeeeees 
261 Some Water Birds. 

and stories of, 
354 Cricket on the Hearth, 


350 Hiawatha. 
CADUIATY ... cece ee eee ceeeeeees ecoccccecce 


By Lillie Faris, Ohio Teachers College, Athens, 


eeeeees 


eeeeceee 


Inez N. McFee., 


Charles Dickens, Complete.........10¢ 
Inez N. McFee. A book of old tales * 
Description, habits 
for Fourth to Sixth grades.............00+-1Oe 
Chas, Dickens. Complete......10¢ 
Longfellow. With introduction, notesand vo- 


seeeeecceseees AOC 


questions for study ; 


for class study. 


English Literature, 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
A ; ; 
HALL & McCREARY, 434 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


critical comments and pronoul 
vocabulary of proper Names........ 


353 Silas Marner. Eliot. Biographical sketch, numerous notes, 
questions for study on each chapter, criti ( 
bibliography, making it the most complete edition pul 1 
Edited by Hiram R. Wilson, State Norma 

College, Athens, Ohio, Thomas C. Blaisdell, 

Michigan State 

Supervising Editor. 238 pages. 

In Cloth DINdING.......ccececcvccecene: soveseceesssssesssererrn” 


mee 


eee er eeeeoreeereeee 


cal comments ane 
iblished 


professor of 

Agricultural College, 

Paper...... coccasseeesstrit 
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Indoor Climate and Efficiency | securing evidence as to the means of re- SIDI II STIG) 
From Childhood to Old A ies se moving or modifying the controjlable A ee NAA 
r ge (Continued trom page 2 causes of defective vision due to the work ~P iw 
e e and of people. It prevents a rapid evap- | in the schools.’’ * ‘ 
| oration from the surface of the body, Already, there is an endeavor to work 
Im a 1anos which is always cooling, as the air is not | out scientifically the best rules for read- 
2 i thirsty for much moisture, already hav- ing,—the way to hold the book, the size 
Are Pleasing in Tone ing a supply. In very hot weather this | and kind of type to be used, whether the ih ;7 Om AN 
is a disadvantage, and sunstroke is often | paper should be tinted or white, smooth x ; & y mt PIG 
Write Today for Beautifully Tliustrated Catalogue J | thle result. People living in hot, moist | or rough, for the greatest rest to the f a. SB RNS*: 
" cen climates cannot withstand the heat so peyeuy * 4 « ret et | ) 
~ ae | well as those living in a hot dry climate | “The Conservation of Vision Association ih - WIIG 
for this reason. The nights are always | has an object lesson, which has been used iC S&S ye 
cool in dry climates, because there is no | in some of the Child Welfare Exhibits, x6 ee, . 
¥ blanket of moist air to keep the surface | of a schoolroom with its desks both well x it ¥ 
of the earth warm, hence it rapidly cools. | lighted and badly lighted by artificial Dg “ee 
) Ina dry climate one can withstand a | light. The question of special attention xq . Is “f 
temperature of one hundred and three | in the schools to the short-sighted child ye Bera 
n degrees better than ninety degrees in a] is being seriously discussed. What are 2G 
" damp climate, because the air being dry | known as ‘‘Colin’s Rules’’ have been JC 
le and thirsty assists in the process of evapo- | recognized as generally true. 1. In all Yd 
ration from the surface of the body, and | schools the number of short-sighted % 
one is more quickly cooled. This is an} pupils increases from class to class. 2. xe 
advantage in hot weather, but a disad- | The average degree of short-sigiitedness DG 
vantage in cold weather when one de-| increases from class to class. 3. ‘The & 
, ofr | Sires to retain as much body heat as pos- | number of short-sighted pupils increases D4 
:, ; —! J sible. This is the principle of the Mex- | with the increase of school demands. * * *| PX 
m Mrs. Piano Buyer _— — | ican water jars, which, when hung in the Many cities have become thoroughly ni “2g 
- i hi seaat’ Heelies aaa alee a ae /shade and exposed to the breeze, keep | aroused over the cases of poor eyesight x XC 
re tare you will want tosec our catalogue—you will want the water within cool, the evaporation among their school children. In Roch- 2G XC 
nd An ao dlireet How eL yelling and distribut 7° through the porous material of the jars | ester the very best oculists will take any )C XC 
a various factory distributing points. Write ue todayforour 4 | being the cause. case brought in by the school nurses, and | 5 ¢: ‘YG 
Money Saving Plan and Good warm air of proper temperature | the Health Board will get glasses for the ¥ ‘NG 
nt Free Catalogues and luimidity 1s conducive to good spirits | children if the parents positively cannot ! i ( 
yd and learn how easily vou can securethe STANDARD and enthusiastic work. An atmosphere be induced to do so. ; 5° 
| Kiniias to suit your convenience. Moutite, Bouctawnt p | dry and hot enough to kill cactuses or *See “The Prevention of Blindness,” by F.Park 5 
he annual payments can be arranged. cause house plants to shrivel up and die | Lewis, M. D.,in N. E. A. Report, 110. Zh 
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" : . | if selene ad ° or. ygiene”’ in American Physical Kiducation Re- h 
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while learning. 
and Testimonials. 


Dodge's Telegraph, Railway & Wireless Institute, 


representing an investmentof more than $25,000.00, 
Low Tuition—which will be refunded if position is not secured when qualified, 
Correspondence courses if desired, 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


EARN TELEGRAPH 


(Wire and Wireless) and Station Agency Work 


These three branches of study taught in a more thorough, complete 
and comprehensive manner than by any other school in America. 
have graduated more successful students—secured them better posi- 


We 


tions at more pay than any other institution. Established 38 years, ace 
oday 

Easy, Interesting Work—Good Wages—Excellent Future Hi ,,, 
Greatest demand for Agents and Operators in 25 years; big demand for Wireless Operators also. FREE 
Railroad, Wireless and Telegraph Officials endorse us and employ our graduates, We 

own and occupy exclusively two of the largest and most modern build- Catalog 

ings devoted to telegraph instruction, Kquipped with Western Union 

and R, RK Train Despatcher’s Wires and Complete Wireless Station, all Now 1 





Expert Teachers, 
Living expenses may be earned 
Write me today personally, for FREE Illustrated Catalog 
GEO. M. DODGE, President 


High St., Valparaiso, Ind. 





A BOOK: 


A nature book you can scarcely lay down before finishing, 


ON BIRDS * 22: 


You feel yourself at the 


author’s side, crossing meadows, climbing fences, tramping the damp, fragrant earth of the 
woods—seeing and hearing wonder after wonder of bird life through the keen knowing eye 


and ear of the author—amazed, charmed and instructed. 
result of years of toil by William IL. Bailey, 
the birds of the Eastern States. 


32 Photographs from Life, the 
A Novel Field-Key enables anyone to classify 


209 pages. Bound in gold-decorated cloth. At all book- 


sellers, or sent postpaid for price and postage. 


Price, $1.00 Net. 
Postage, 8c. 


The John C. Winston Co. 





1004 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. 











“Let 
All Sing”’ 


School Music Books 
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PATRIOTIC SONGS, 


Schools, 


many others, 


HAPPY DAYS. 


$1.50 per Dozen. 


* BOF OK 








STEELE’S 
PRIMARY 
SONGS 























At this price your school cannot afford to be without a song book. 
Order a copy today and if you are not satisfied with the book we will refund your money, 


A series of Patriotic Songs specially selected for use in the Chicago 
The contents comprises 48 titles among which are “America,” “Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean,” “Marching Through Georgia,” “Dixie Land,” “HomeSweet Home,” “Tenting on the Old 
Camp Ground,” “The Star Spangled Banner,” “Tramp, Tramp, Tramp,” “Yankee Doodle” and 
48 poges substantially bound, 
WEAVER’S SCHOOL SONGS, 
for opening and closing of schools, special days and general school use, Every song in the collection 
underwenta careful test in Mr. Weaver's own school before it was permitted to form a part of this 
hook. The result is that every song is usable. 
YE MERRY TUNES FOR YE MODERN LADS AND LASSES—Popular new song book, con- 
tains excellent selections for general use, also for special days. 
and full of life while the music is catchy, harmonious and pleasing, 
MERRY MELODIES, by 8. C. Hanson. 


many new books gotten out, 


By JAMES D. VAUGHN. 
and several pages of “Gems of Thought” 
and Responsive Scripture Readings. 
song has been tried and found good and singable. 
following songs is, alone, worth the price of the book, viz: 
“Tf You Love Your Mother; 
When All the Singers Get Home ; 
Mountain Home,” etc. 











Favorite Songs 


WITH WORDS AND MUSIC 
A Song Book For All Schools 
BIG VALUE 51 SONGS FOR 5c 


Itisjust what you want. It contains the choicest and best collection 
of old favorite songs ever published, 

In all there are 51 songs. The following are the titles of some of them: 
Annie Laurie, When the Swallows Homeward Fly, Lead Kindly Light, 
The Dearest Spot, Flag ofthe Free, Blue Bells of Scotland, Sweet and 
Low, Auld Lang Syne, America, Good Night Ladies, Swanee River, 
Juanita, My Old Kentucky Home, Old Black Joe, Comin’ Through the 
Kye, Last Rose of Summer, Battle Ilymn of the Republic, Flow Gently 
Sweet Afton, Darling Nellie Gray, There’s Music in the Air, Rocked in 
the Cradle of the Deep, Robin Adair, and 29 others just as good. 

The complete collection bound in beautiful colored covers, 


price lic— 
SPECIAL PRICE, 60c A DOZEN. 
Specimen Copy, 5 Cents 


Former 





Price, 10c. $1.00 per dozen, : 


By T. B. Weaver. A new and choice collection of Songs 


Price, 15c. $1.50 per dozen, 

The words are sensible, elevating 
Price, 15c. $1.50 per dozen, 
This book grows in popularity every year in spite of the 


64 pages, manila covers. Price, 15c. $1.50 per dozen, 





Contains 55 Songs, 


64 pages in all. Every 
Each of the 


The School House on the Hill; 
My Old Cottage Home; My 


It pleases wherever used. Price, 15c. 


STEELE’S PRIMARY SONGS. 


Seventy-two charming songs for little } 
' them Coasting ete: : e fey. 
Cradle Songs; How the Flowers Grow; oh ° r 
How to Makea Shoe; The lively Little Pussy; Jack and Jill; 
Little Bo Peep; Marching Song ; Seven Times One ; Suow Song; 
Somewhere Town ; The Turkey Gobbler Said ; The Way to School; 
There Wasa Little Man; Tom The Piper’s Son; Two and One; 
When You Drive a Nail.”’ Just the books you want to enliven 
your school work. Price, 15c. $1.50 per dozen. 


SPECIAL. On receipt of 25 cents we will send one copy each 
of any three of the above books you wish to examine. 





ones, among 














F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 


Dansville, New York 





into the pipette, the same as is directed 
in testing milk. In testing cream greater 
care should be taken in sampling to see 
that it is an accurate sample and that no 
bubbles are contained in the cream, 

Hold your pipette with the lower end 
in the neck of the cream bottle, but at 
an angle from the bottle ; allow the pip- 
ette to drain gradually, and then draw 
up with the same pipette an equal quanti- 
ty of warm water and ailow this also to 
run into the bottle and mix with the 
crea, 

The Acid Measure holding 17.5 c. c. 
of sulphuric acid should now be filled to 
the mark, and the acid carefully added to 
the mixture of cream and water in the 
test bottle ; turning slowly while the acid 
is being poured in, in order that it may 
clear the neck of the bottle from parti- 
cles of cream. 

Next, cautiously mix the cream with 
the acid in accordance with directions 
given for mixing the milk with the acid. 

The test from this point on should be 
conducted the same as previously de- 
scribed for milk, namely: The bottles 
should be revolved in the tester for five 
minutes, then hot water added at a tem- 
perature of not less than 150 degrees 
Fahrenheit and of sufficient quantity to 
bring the liquid to within one and one- 
half inches of the top of neck, then cover 
the machine and rotate the bottles for one 
minute more, At the end of this time 
the tests are ready to be read. 

As only one-half the regular quantity 
of cream has been used, the result should 
be multiplied by two; that is, if the test 
should show nineteen per cent of fat, the 
true percentage would be twice nineteen, 
or thirty-eight per cent butter fat in the 
cream. 

To obtain accurate results, we\strongly 
recommend that the cream be weighed in 
place of measured, on account of the 
variation in specific gravity of cream, 
also liability of sample to contain air 
bubbles. The best scale for the purpose 
is thatin which an eighteen gram weight 
is used to balance the cream and a coun- 
ter-weight to offset the weight of the 
bottle, The bottle is placed on the scale 
and the cream slowly run in until it ex- 
actly balances the eighteen gram weight, 
This is really the only satisfactory way 
of testing cream on a large scale, particu- 
larly where the cream is bought by the 
test, as cream cannot be accurately meas- 
lured in a pipette, owing to its variation 
in specific gravity. 

COMPOSITE TESTS 

The plan is largely followed in cream- 
eriesand cheese factories to avoid the la- 
bor of making daily tests. A pint jar is 
provided for each patron and into this is 
put each day a small sample of the 
patron's milk witha little preservative 
added ; at the end of each week, or some- 
times two weeks, the test is made, and the 
reading represents the average percentage 
of fat for the period. 

(This is exactly correct only when each 
patron brings the same amount of milk, 
or nearly so.) 





English 
(Continued from page 19) 


graph. What is its relation to the group 
of sentences it introduces? 

Would it matter if the last of these 
paragraphs were placed first or second? 

Now let us look at the first topic, and 
see how it is treated. Are the directions 
entirely clear to you? Do you puzzle 
over any of them or wonder what they 
mean? Are any directions left out? 

Look at the second topic. Find sen- 
tences that te!l exactly how to catch fly 
balls. Would you like to change any of 
these sentences? 

Find the third topic. How many para- 
graphs are used in developing it? What 
is given in the first of these groups on 
base running? How does the illustration 
help? 

What have you learned about this kind 
of writing? You may tell all you have 
learned today on this subject. 

You may now write an exposition, for 
that is the name given to this type of 
composition, _ You may tell how te play 
tennis well, or how to become a good 
oarsman, or a good fisher, or a good 
basket ball player. 





There are no limitations to the growth 
of individual consciousness. 
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What'll Sto 
Sour Stomach? 


They Act Quick and Relief Is Almost 
Immediate 





There are some things so exactly right 
that to mention them brings calm and 
repose. And to use Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets gives the stomach just that king 
of lift that makes you check up one hup. 
dred per cent to the good. Particularly 
is this true with those who suffer with 
sour stomach, You feel so mean that 
you actually hate yourself. And yet in 
a few minutes these tablets sweeten the 
stomach, arrest unnatural fermentation, 
start a’ powerful digestive action and 
prevent the formation of gas. 

They are composed of only such di. 
gestants as are approved by the very best 
of physicians, 

Real, live, progressive people want to 
be around where the activities of life em. 
brace whatever circumstances dictate, If 
a house party servesa Welsh rarebit go 
to it. It isn’t the easiest thing in the 
world to digest, ’tis true, but what of it? 


_Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets will take care 


of you, keep your stomach in control and 
your dreams won't see an army of hob. 
goblins playing hobs with your nerves, 
Many physicians regularly prescribe 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets for the stomach 
disorders of patients who are ill with 
some constitutional malady. They do s0 
for the reason that these tablets are nota 
patent medicine and their composition js 
known and recognized as_ the most 
approved and most powerful of all 
digestants. 

_ Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are sold and 
recommended by all druggists at 5o0c a 
box. 





Improve your Complexion, 
your Figure and your Health 


Thousands of beautiful women 
thank Dr, James P. Campbell's 
Sate Arsenic Complexion Wal: 
ers for their clear, beautiful skin, 
their graceful figure, and good 
) health. 

Tf your complexion needs im- 
provement, if you are weak, ner 
vous, thin, unshapely, tired, or i 
any respect not at your very best 
try Dr. Campbell’s Wafers to-day. 

Used by men and women for 
over 27 years with more that 
satisfactory results. 

Absolutely safe and harmlessto 
Guaranteed under the Pure Food ani 





any body. 
Drugs Act, June 30th, 1906, 
50 cents and $1.00 per box, at all good druggists, 
or sent by mail in plain cover from— 
RICHARD FINK COMPANY, 
Dept. GS 415 Broadway, New York City. 





Reduce Your Flesh 


LET ME SEND YOU AUTO MASSEUR ON A 


40 DAY FREE TRIAL: 


So confident am I that simply wearing it will pe 
manently remove all superfluous flesh that 1 mai 
it free, without deposit. When you see your shapt 
liness speedily returning I know you will buy & 

Try itat my expense. Write to-day. 


PROF. BURNS pepe, ‘xewton 
BUTTON HOLES 


S T ( Save hours of your time 


By using MRS. NEWCOMB’S EVER-READY BUTTONHOLES! ‘Thy 
come by the yard. ‘Trial sbirtwaist length 10 cents. SEND 10-DAl. 
Dept. N. NEW YORK NOTION COMPANY, y 
327 McDonough St., - - - - Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


Rheumatism 
A Home Cure Given by One Who Hadlt 


In the spring of 1893 I was attacked by Mus 
cular and Inflammatory Rheumatism. I aul: 
fered as only those who have it know, for over 
three years, I tried remedy alter remedy, 
and doctor after doctor, but such relief as [ 
received was only temporary. Finally, I found 
a remedy that cured me completely, apd it has 
never returned, I have given it toa number 
who were terribly afflicted and even bedridden 
with Rheumatism, and it effected a cure 
every Case, of 

I want every sufferer from any form 

rheumatic trouble to try. this marvelous healing 
power. Don’t send a cent; simply mail you 
name and address and I will send it free to rf 
Tf, after you have,used it and it has pro 
itself to be that long-iooked-for means of curing 
your Rheumatism, you may send the lage 
t, one dollar, but, understand, I do not wd 
your money unless you are perfectly sati y 
to send it. Isn’t that fair? Why suffer #2 
longer when positive proof is thus offered yo! 
free? Don’t delay. Write today. 


Mark H. Jackson 
No. 308 Alhambra Bldg. Syracuse, N.Y: 
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3.50 
TWITCH ony 91.95 


ade of the very best first quality French cut hair—17 
jnches Jong, natural wavy. Sent on Approval. , 

A very large importation of this one size and quality 
enables us to make this rare offer. You’ll do well to 
pny for the future now. 

oUR NEW HAIR BOOK describes a hundred aids 


jo beauty. and also lists all the newest 


PARIS FASHIONS 

IN HAIR DRESSINGS 
at guaranteed lowest prices, Make 
cour selection and let us send you the 
goods ON APPROVAL. | Pay when sat- 
jsfied—no money in advance, These 
: guaranteed quality, to 
ordinary shade, 


WAVY. SWITCHES. 
































goods are 
match any 


STRAIGHT. SWITCHES 













15; 8. 18 in, $0.85 20 in, $1.65 
9 on 20 in. 1.25 22 in, 2.90 
got, 221 1.75 24 in. BSS 
2 in, 2.75 26 in, 5.95 
gor, 26in, 4.45 80 in, 7.65 
Featherweight Stemless Switeh, 

in, Netural Wavy - - 4,95 
g.stem (triple) 24 in. Wavy 

Switeh, 2'5 O2,, . - 4.95 
Coronet Braid 3 1-202 ,Wavy - 4,95 


400 other sizes and grades of 

Switches - - 50¢ to $50.00 
Wigs, Ladies and Men’s - $5 to $50,00 
Send long sample of your hair and 

i ticle you want. We will 
wad prepaid ON APPROVAL, If you 
find it perfectly satisfactory and a 
hargain, remit the price. If not, re- 
tun tous, Rare, peculiarand gray 
shadesare a little more expensive ; ask for estimate. 

Write for our NEW HAIR BOOK TODAY, 


PARIS FASHION CO. Dept., 193, 209 State Street, Chicago 


Teachers Should 
HEAR 


distinetly every sound, To 
naintain proper disciplineitis® 
esential that whispers do not 
weapethem. Deafness is due 
wtheear drum from some cause be- 
coming defective. The weakened or 
impaired parts must be properly rein- 
forced to Supply what is lacking and§ 
uecessary to hear, 
Wonderful little devices have been 
invented by one formerly prominent in educa- 
tional affairs which render the same assistance 
tothe deaf as glasses do to those with imperfect 
eyesight, 


7’ Common-Sense Ear Drums 


have restored tome my own hearing—that’s 
how I happened to discover the secretof their 
success in my own desperate endeavors to be 
relieved of my deafness after physicians had 
repeatedly failed. Common-sense Ear Drums 
are made of a soft, sensitized material, com- 
fortable and safe to wear. They are outofsight 
when worn and easily adjusted by the wearer. 

As proof of my home standing I have been 
acitizen of Louisville for 25 years and some- 
what identified with the city’s development, 
particularly in public affairs, 

Five years ago the people elected me a member 
ofthe School Board which in turn honored me 
with its Presidency and entrusted to my care and 
over-sight 62 separate schools, 600 teachers and 
90,000 pupils, 

Don’t send any money just dropme a line. T 
want tosend you free of charge my book on deaf: 
ness With hundreds of testimonials, 

Why not write me today. 


GEORGE H. WILSON, President 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO., 902 Inter-Southern Bidg, 









LOUISVILLE, KY 











The Purchase, Develo 
ment, Orcharding, Su 
division, etc., of 


California Land 


Is a Safe Undertaking and 

Pays Liberal Interest. 
Funds invested in P. I. Co. Coupon 
Notes are actively employed in this business 
and are 


Guaranteed 6 to 8% per annum 
, Payable by semi-annual Coupon, 
1. Co, Coupon Notes are purchasable by : 
1, Principal sums of $100, $500, $1000, 
2. Monthly pay ments of small savings of 
$9.60 for 10 months or $4.65 for 20 months 
for each $100 Note. These monthly pay- 
ments are subject to withdrawal by 
the subscriber, on demand with in- 
erest, atany time prior to the comple- 
tion ol the 10 or 20 payments and the 
issue of his note—thus providing pos= 
itive protection for those who start 
building up captial but find it impossible 
to continue, 

These Notes are transferable, can be used 
inthe purchase of lands owned and offered 
or sale by the Company—and carry the 
most liberal surrender conditions consistent 
With their safety, 

t pa dollar to work in California, 

Send today for full particulars, 


Provident Investment Co. 
s Angeles and San Francisco. 


Lo: 
617A S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Cal, 


Complete Scholarship | 


) @ART FREE 


jy SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER™) 


We mean just what we say. We are de 
~, termined to prove tothe public generally, 
) the wonderful success of our exclusive 
mnethods. If you love the beautiful, we 
y xuarantee to teach you Art, Youlearn 
h right at home, by mail andin yourspare 
time. Great artists yourinstructors. Same 
methods employed as are used in the great 
ateliers of Paris. WRITE at once forbeau- 
pectus and full crplanation of our Free Ncholarahip 
wh offer ig limited toa fewin each} wality whoanswer uf 
vi 6233 


ne Arts Institut 
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| first. 


NORMAL INSTROCTOR 


Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
isSue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication, and omissions are fre- 
quently necessary,on account of limited space 
and the large number received, A remittance of 
ten cents with each question secures reply by 
private letter, ‘reachers who desire outlines 
for debates or essays will be accommodated if 
they send one dollar, 

All matter for this department should be ad- 
dressed to P, 8. Hallock, Post Office Box 398, 
Wilmington, Del, 


1. Pronounce ‘Kieffer,’ a kind of pear. 2. 
Twilight’s soft dews steal o’er the village green.” 
Parse “village” and “green.” 3. Did George 
Washington receive all his salary as general and 
also as president ?—An Old Subscriber, W. Va. 

1. ‘‘Kieffer,’’ pronounced ‘‘keef/- 
fer,’? accent slightly on first syllable. 
2. ‘*Green’’ in the sense in which it is 
used here, as the name of an open grassy 
space of ground, ora kind of park, isa 
conimon noun, object of the preposition 
‘‘o’er’’ (over). ‘‘Village’’ is a noun 
used in a descriptive or adjectire sense, 
and must be parsed as an adjective modi- 
fier of the noun ‘‘green.’’ (Note.—All 
nouns used as descriptive terms must be 
parsed as adjectives, unless they are con- 
nected by a hyphen or otherwise with the 
noun they modify, in which case the two 
are to be considered a compound noun.) 
3. George Washington would receive 
no salary nor recompense for his services 
during the Revolution, but only reim- 
bursement for the money he had ad- 
vanced from his private resources. It 
was the same when he was president. 
Although the amount of the president’s 
salary had been discussed in the first 
Congress, Washington notified his fellow 
citizens that he desired no salary. 

1. Name the members of the President’s cabi- 
net who are to take their office after March 4. 
1913, 2 Name the elective state officers of S. 
Dakota for 1913-1914. 3. Name the $. Dakota 
congressmen, 3, WhatS. Dakota congressman 
isknown as the author or father of rural mail 
delivery?—J, C. A.,S. Dakota, 

1. The members of the new cabinet 
had not deen chosen when this mayazine 
went to press. 2. Governor, Frank M. 
Byrne; Lieut.-Governor, EH. L. Abell; 
Secretary of State, Frank Glassner ; 
Treasurer, A. W. Ewart; Sup’t of In- 
struction, C. G. Lawrence; State Land 
Commissioner, F. Fk. Brinker; Attorney- 
General, Royal C. Jolinson; State Audi- 
tor, Henry B. Andersor, 3. Since the 
new congressional apportionment, based 
on the last census, South Dakota now has 
three congressmen, C. H. Dillon, Charles 
H. Burke, Kben W: Martin. The two 
latter served in the 62nd Congress. 4. 
According to a historical sketch of ‘‘the 
inauguration of the rural delivery ser- 
vice,’’ furnished by the courtesy of the 
Post Office Department at Washington, 
there is no name of any S. Dakota con- 
vressman connected with the establish- 
ment of this service. The ‘first bill 
authorizing rural delivery was introduced 
in the House by Hon. James O’Donnell, 
member of Congress from Michigan, but 
this bill failed of passage.’’ As there is 
no other member of Congress mentioned 
in the sketch, Congressman O’ Donnell is 
evidently one who might be known by 
this title. 

Please explain fully by arithmetic the follow- 
ing: 1. A man lost $600 of his money, and then 
gained 34 as much as he had left. He then had 
Yas much as he had at first. How much had he 
at first? 2. Change—4oC. to Fahrenheit reading. 
3. A body falls five seconds. How far did it fall 
the last second?—Subscriber, Rogers, Minn. 

1. Amount left was }; after gain of 
3(, he had 7, which was % of amount of 
Amount at first must have been }/1 
of amount left, $600 being the difference, 
or |? of $240, the amount left. $240} 
f600— $840, amount at first. 2. This 
problem refers to the Centigrade and 
Fahrenheit thermometers. On the scale 
of former, freezing point is marked o 
degrees, and on latter 32 degrees; boil- 
ing point of former is 100 degrees and on 
latter 212 degrees. ‘Therefore too degrees 
of Centigrade — 180 degrees of Falirenheit, 
and 40 degrees of Cent. =72 degrees Falir. 
But—4o Cent. is 40 degrees below freez- 
ing, and corresponding Fahr. is 72 de- 
grees below freezing. And, since freez- 
ing is 32 degrees above Falir. zero, 72 
degrees below freezing is 40 degrees be- 
low Fahir. zero. 3. It has been proved 
hy experiment that a body falls 16,', ft. 
the first second, and that by the acceler- | 
ating force ot gravity it gaius 32) ft. in| 
each additional second. Thus it falls 
16,', ft. the first second ; 16,',4-32) ft. 
481% f{t., or three times as far, the second 





second; 48!/ -+32!=8o,", {t., or five times | 


as far the third second; 7 times as far 
the fourth second ; and 9 times as far, or 
14434 ft, the last second. Find the total 
distance by rule for arithmetical progres- 
sion. (Note.— Problems do not properly 
belong among ‘‘Answers to Queries,’’ 
but are occasionally included for variety. 
Please send your grindstone problems to 
the department of ‘‘ Problems Solved’’ 
in this magazine.) 


Auswerto “A West Va., Subscriber.—Horner, 
. Va. 


The most rational solution of your 
problem of 1oo rods of ditch digging tor 
$50 each (by A and Bat $1.12 % and $.87!4 
per rod, respectively (is according to the 
principle of inverse proportion in Prof. 
Mills’s solution of a similar problem on 
page 57 of Normal Instructor for Nov., 
1912. This principle may be applied to 
all such problems. Since amounts re- 
ceived per rod are as g to 7, amount of 
digging must be as 7 tog. Or, A digs 
1 s=43} rods; B digs ,",--56% rods. Total 
amount earned is exactly $49.21875 each; 
and, as Prof. Mills states, ‘‘ Kach part- 
ner’s capital in labor has the same 
value,’’ each must therefore be entitled 
to his share of the contract price, or $50. 

1. What is the preseut population of the United 
States? 2, What are the names of the men inthe 
present president’s cabinet? In Wilson’s, if dif- 
ferent? 3. Did the Indians have horses at the 
time of the discovery of America? 4, Did the 
Americans learn the use of tobacco from the In- 
dians? 5. Are there any unexplored parts of the 
world today? If so, where? 6. Was President 
Taft the youngest man that has held the presi- 
dent’s chair?—A, V. D., Wyo. 

1. By census of igio, the population 
exclusive of Alaska, Hawaii, Porto Rico, 
and other non-contiguous possessions, is 
91,972,266. 2. The ‘present president’s 
cabinet,’’? which is about going out of 
office, is made up as follows: Sec. of 
State, Philander C. Knox, Pennsylvania; 
Treeasury, Franklin McVeagh, Illinois; 
War, Henry L. Stimson, New York; At- 
torney-General, Geo. W. Wickersham, 
New York; Postmaster-General, Frank 
H. Hitclicock, Mass. ; Navy, Geo. von 
lL. Meyer, Mass. ; Interior, Walter L. 
Fisher, I]].; Agriculture, James Wilson, 
Iowa; Commerce and Labor, Charles Na- 
gel, Mo. Wilson’s is not yet made pub- 
lic. 3. When the Spaniards first ex- 
plored the two Americas, they found no 
horses, either wild or domestic. The 
Indians had domesticated the llama, the 
alpaca, and the dog, but knew nothing of 
the horse. Fossil remains show that the 
horse had become extinct, and when 
horses were introduced here, they ran 
wild and increased rapidly, showing how 
well the country was suited to them. 4. 


iobacco .from its use in America by the 
Indians, or native Americans, whose 
practice of smoking tobacco leaves dates 
from the remote past. 5. 
unexplored tracts in both the Arctic and 
Antarctic regions ; unexplored boundaries 
between some of the South American and 
South African States, and between Li- 
beria and French Guinea; also unex- 
plored portions on northern coasts of 
Alaska and Canada; in different parts of 
Asia and Australia; in New Guinea, and 
in other parts of the world. 6. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt was youngest, being 
forty-two when inaugurated, while Taft 
was fifty-one. Grant was next to the 
youngest, being forty-six, and Cleveland 
next, forty-seven, 


MUSIC 
TAUGHT FREE 


HOME INSTRUCTION 


We want to advertise and introduce our home study 
music Jessons into all parts of America, and will give 
you absolutely free instruction if you will simply ree- 
ommend the International Institute to your friends 
after you learn to play, 

We successfully teach Piano, Organ, Violin, Mando- 
lin, Guitar, Banjo, Brass Instruments, Cello and Sight 
Singing. You may not know one note from another; 
yet, by our wonderfully simple and thorough method 
you can soon Jearn to play. fyou are an advanced 
player you will receive special instruction, 

Our lessons are sent weekly. hey are so simple and 
casy that they are recommended to any person or little 
child who can read English. Photographs and draw- 
ings make everything plain. 

If you accept our free tuition offer you will be asked to 
pay only a very small amount ‘averaging 14 cents a 
week) to cover postage and necessary sheet music. We 
have emacs ssfully taught others and we can successfully 
teach yous 

Write today for our Free booklet, which oxplains 
overything. It will convince you and cust you nothing. 








INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 
0S Fifth Ave., Dept. 5140 C, Now York 





The European settlers learned the use of | 
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You Can Weigh 


Exactly What 
You Should Weigh 


You can be sound in body and mind; 
— poised, a 
all 


You Can 
Be Well 


I have helped 60,- 
000 of the most re- 
finled, intellectual 
women of Americato 
regain health and 
good figures and 
have taught them 
how to keep well. 
Why not you? You 
are busy, but you 
can give me a few 
minutes a day in the 
privacy of your own 
room to following 
scientific, hygienic 
principles of health, pre- 
scribed to suit\your in- 
dividual needs. I have 


Reduced the Weight 


of 30,000 women and have 


Increased theWeight 


of as many more. 


* @ 
No Drugs—No Medicines 

My work has grown in favor because results 
are quick, natural and permanent, and because 
they are scientific and appeal to common sense. 
You can 

Be Well sothat everyonewithwhom youcome 
in contact_is permeated with your strong spirit; 
your wholesome personality —feels better in 
body and mind for your very presence. 

Judge what I can do for you by what I have 
done for others: By teaching deep breathing 
and correct poise, so that each vital organ is in 
its proper place, and bystrengthening the nerves 
and muscles to these vital organs, I have enabled 
each to do the work Nature intended, thus 
building up the strength and vitality by Nature's 
own means. 

The best physicians are my friends—their 
wives and daughters are my pupils—the medi- 
cal magazines advertise my work, 

Be Attractive—well groomed. Youcan 

Improve Your Figure — in other wortis be 
your best self. ennitinniniates 

I want to help every woman to realize that her 
health lies, to a degree, in her own hands, and 
that she can reach her ideal in figure and poise. 


I have published a free booklet showing how to 
stand and walk correctly and giving other information 
of vital interest to women. Write for it and I will also 
tell you about my work. If you are perfectly well and 
your figure is just what you wish, you may be able to 
help a dear friend—at least you will help me by your 
interest in this ee movement for greater culture, 
refinement and beautyin woman. Call on me when 
in Chicago. I am at my desk from 8 to 5 o’clock. 

Sit down and write me NOW. Don’t wait— 
you may forget it. 

I have hada wonderful experience and I should like 
to tell you about it. 


Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 30 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Miss Cocroftisacollege bred woman, She is 


the recognized authority upon the scientific 
care of the health and figure of woman. 























Your Bunion Can Be Cured 
stant Relief 


Provelt At My Expense 


Don’t send me one cent-—just let me prove it to you as I have done for 
57582 others in the last gix months. I claim to have the only successful 
cure for nunions ever made—and I want you tolet me send you @ treat 
ment, FREE, entirely at my expeuse. I don't care how many 60 called 
cures or shields, or pads you ever tried without success—I don't care 
how disgusted feel with them all—you have not tried my cure 
and I have solute confidence init that Lam going to send yo 
atreatmentabeolutely FREE, Itiaa wonderful yet simple home tren 
ment which relieves you almost instantly, ofall pain, it removes the 
cause of the bunion and thus the ugly deformity disappears—all thir 
while you are wearing tighter shoes than 
I know twill do allthis and I want 

fi vent, FREE, at my 
ow you will then tell 
ot 































ever. 









vie 
announcement may notappearin this paper 
again. Just send your name end address 
and the treatment will be sent to you 
promptlyin plain sealed envelope. Address 


FOOT REMEDY CO., 
3525 W. 26th St, Chicago, II ff] 
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Make BIG MONEY in your SPARE TIME reporting 
Local INFORMATION, NAMES, etc. to us. 
Confidential. Exclusive. Enclose stamp. 


NATIONAL INFORMATION SALES C0.-A.J.N-Cincinnati,0 
















@Trust You Ten Days. Send No Money 
$2 Hair Switch on Approval. Choice natural wavy or straight 
hair, Send Jock of hair andI will mail a 22-inch, short 





fine human hair switch to match. A big Remic §2 
im ten days or sell 3 and GET YOUR SWITCH FREE. 

tra es a littiomore. Enclose bo Write today 
for free beauty book of latest styles bair dressing, high 


ty 
grade switches, pufis, wigs, rs, and special ber- 
) gutne in Ostrich Feathers. Women AGENTS WANTED. 


ANNA AYERS, Dept. BS”, 22 Quiney St., CHICAGO 








 Seeley’s Question Book 


Made Especially for Teachers by 


DR. LEVI SEELEY, Pro- 
fessor of Pedag in the 
, New Jersey State ormal 

School, Trenton, N. J., 
whose name is familiar to 
teachers generally as the 
author of “History of Ed. 
ucation,” “Foundations 
of Education,” “A New 
School Management,’’ 
etc., assisted by Miss Nel- 
lie G. Petticrew, ateacher 
of many years’ successful 
experience in the Piqua, 
Ohio, Schools, joint auth- 
or of “Every Day Plans” 
and joint editor of “Nor- 
mal Instructor.” 

The title “Question 
Book” is in use on several 
publications, They area 
Class of books of which 
teachers are continually 
in need, and the demand 
is large and constant. 
There isa difference, how- 
ever, in the books them- 
selves, ‘‘Seeley’s’” was 
produced in answer to a 
distinct demand for something new, fresh and complete, It was 
prepared on strictly pedagogical lines by the well-known edu- 
cational writers named above, and the large sale and countless 
commendations which it has enjoyed since its publication 
justify the conclusion that such a 


New and Modern Question Book 

would be welcomed by the great body of progressiye teachers. 

Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly Covers 
the Following Topics: 

English and American Algebra School Management 








Literature Physiolog Methods of Teaching 
Reading and Hy: fene Nature Study 
Orthography Geography Lessons on Manners 
Grammar |. S. History and Morals 
Arithmetic Civil Government Suggestions for the 

Writing tudy of Events 


These Topics are Treated: 


FIRST. By introductory articles by Professor Seeley, ex- 
haustively treating methods of studying and teaching the 
varioussubjects. This invaluable feature is found in no other 
Question Book and stamps Seeley’s as being the only Peda- 
gogical Question Book published. 

SECOND. By Questions covering every conceivable phase of 
each subject. 
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] 
( why Seeley’s Question Book 
2 There are Reasons fiviiabe and ie beter than § 
¢ any other, To enumerate these reasons would not be pos- 
¢ sible here. The book itself is the best evidence, All orders 
§ are taken with the distinct understanding that if not Q 
perfectly satisfactory the purchase price will be refunded P 
§ on return of book. Q 
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Seeley’s Question Book should be in the hands of every pro- 
gressive, teacher. It is invaluable for class and personal re- 
views, preparing for examinations, etc. 

Seeley’s Question Book has 426 pages, is printed on a fine 
grade of laid paper, neatly and substantially bound in silk 
cloth, 

Price $1.00 postpaid or in combination as follows: 


Seeley’s Question Book 
With Normal Instructor, one year 
With Primary Plans, one yeat............... 
With Both N. 1. and P. P., one year 
With The Pathfinder, one year........... 
With Progressive Teacher, one year 
With Full Set (3 vols.) Every Day Plans............... 
With Pull Set (10 vols.) Years Entertainments... 


~~ 
ad 
















1.60 
1.60 


t=" A Brief Description of the journals offered in above combinations will be found on page three of this magazine. 


66 \PPORTUNITY knocks once at every man’s door.” O*’ April 25th Our offer to give Practical Selections 
knocking at your door now, this very moment, and _ will free to 

continue to do so until April 25th. In the mean time if 

you do not get a free copy of Practical Selec- 

For $1.90 you can get 


either Normal Instructor or Primary Plans 


tions it is your fault. 


one year together with your choice of The 
Years Entertainments (10 vol), Every 
Day Plans (3 vol.), or Seeley’s 


Question Book. A free copy of {7 newing subscription to either Normal In- after that date. | You can never re- 
Practical Selections goes to structor OF am Primary Plans gret availing yourself of our 
each person ordering — but before April 25th next, will re- offer, but will surely regret 
you must order before _ ave free and post paid a copy of Prac- not doing so. Over 75,000 

tical Selections. In the February number we an- teachers are using Prac- 


April 25th. Invite your 
teacher friends to 
answer the knock 


" Th 7 ; 
1 thank 7 might work up to that time knowing 
you supplied to their subscribers. 


f 








nounced that this free offer 
supply of books then on hand 
sired that a definite date, stated well 


and the fixing of the definite date above 

Up to April 25th, each and every person 
for either Normal Instructor or Primary 
Selections Free and postpaid. After April 25th 


The Year’s Entertainments 


Compiled and Arranged by Inez N. McFee 


A set of Ten Entertainment Books— 
One for Each Month of the School Year 


THE contents of these 

books are arranged un- 
der complete programs for 
different grades, a p pro- 
priate to the month or for 
various Holidays, Birth- 
days, or other Special Oc- 
casions. With these pro- 
grams as a basis, the books 
provide a vast amount of 
Entertainment Materia], 
made up of Recitations, 
Songs, Music, Dialog ues, 
Tableaux, Memory Gems, 
with DirectionstoTeachers, 
Hints for Decoration, etc, 
While the arrangement is 
based on various complete programs, the material can be used 
in many other ways, either in connection with set programs or 
otherwise, as desired. 


Graded. Much of the material is graded, in some instances 
both the primary and more advanced programs and material 
being supplied for the same occasion—thus rendering the books 
equally helpful to all grades. 


The Index is printed complete in each number and gives in 
alphabetical arrangement the titles of over six hundred selec- 
tions contained in the ten books. By having the fullindex in 
each book one can readily find any selection desired. 


Character of Contents. Great care has been exercised that 
only the choicest and most approved selections should appear in 
these books, with the result that a rare collection of entertain- 
ment material is presented. A large number of selections ap- 
pear for the first time in a general collection, as they are pro- 
tected by copyright and could be used only by consent of author 
or publisher, 

No matter what other Entertainment Books you may have 

you need these, yet with these books little else in this line 
would really be needed, for they aim to and dosupply an 
abundaace of material for any occasion. 
{ Size. The set comprises ten volumes or numbers, September 
to June inclusive, having from 40 to 48 double column pages 
each, size 514x8'4 inches. They are well printed on good paper 
with strong and attractive paper covers. 




















Any Number (designate by month)......... ......... $ .15 

e Any TWO NUMbeP.......00.secesreeresceerseesscesessseeeseees 25 
Price | Any Five NumberS...-.ssscssccsssscssscssesssecee seeccee ‘60 
The Set (10 bers) BOEE....cccererrrcccere serene 1.00 

1.50 


The Ten Numbers in one cloth bound volume... 


Combination Rates 


j The Year’s Entertainments (full set of ten volumes) can be 
obtained in combination with Normal Instructor, Primary 
Plans, etc., as follows: 


With Normal Instructor, one year...................0.0 
With Primary Plans, one yeat............50+...ceeeeee00 
With Both N. I. and P. P., one year 
With The Pathfinder, one yeat.............0006 cesesseees 
With Progressive Teacher, one year. 
With Full Set (3 Vols.) Every 
With Seeley’s Question Book 
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It is 


NOW 
OR NEVER 


Free Offer Expires 
April 25th. 


Every person subscribing for or re- 








This ac- 
indicated, 





Instructor or Primary Plans, separately or in any 


combination will expire. 
be able to procure this book except by payment of a 


would terminate 


subscribing to or renewing subscription 
Plans will receive a copy of Practical 
the price of the book alone will be 65c. 
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For Teachers of All Grades 


By Nellie G. Petticrew and Nellie McCabe, of the 
Piqua, Ohio, Public Schools, Editors 
of Normal Instructor 


Every Day Plans 
isaset of handsome plan 
dooks, written and arranged 
by teachers for teachers to 
supply such material ag 
educational journals do not 
find it possible to furnish 
because of the varied field 
which they must cover, 
These Plan Beoks con- 
tain such matter as the 





We S: 
$128 | 








teacher needs in her every 
day work to make her les et if 
sons bright, fresh and in. lame ver 


teresting. 

They bring to hand the 
things which requiremuch 
time and research to find 
and which the teacher ig 
often unable to procure because of lack of necessary books, 

They glean from the wealth of literature, art, nature study, 
and kindred subjects, the things suited to the season and 
adapted to pupils of all ages. 

They tell how to do, what to do, and supply the material 
with which to do. 

They contain no theory—nothing but practical up-to-date 
material, 

A large part of the material is ‘‘ready to use’ and, judging 
fromthe words of commendation received, the authors have 
fully achieved their aim of providing something helpful for 
every day in the year. 

A glance at the subjects treated will convince you that they 
are just the books for which thousands of teachers have been 
seeking: 

Music—Art—Nature Study—Language and Literature 

-Stories of Industry and History—Biographies—Geog- 
raphy—Special Day Programs—Poems aad Memory 
Gems — Stories — Helps in Drawing —- Calendars and 
Blackboard Drawings—Busy Work—etc. 


The Most Attractive and Useful Set of 
Books Ever Published for Teachers 


PP II Woke sas siessicetickevceteeece Autumn Plans 
Unlume 11 Winter Plans 
Dolume III Spring Plans 
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PRICE 
Set Complete,3 vols, heavy enameled paper covers, - - $1.0 
Complete in one cloth bound volume, - - - - - $1.50 
Combination Rates 


Every Day Plans (three vol. set) can be obtained in combins- 
tion with Normal Instructor, Primary Plans, etc., as follow 


With Normal Instructor, one year...............0c000000e08 $1.90 
With Primary Plans, one yeat........ seebscesebes abesposee 1.90 
With Both N. I. and P. P.; one year. « scsece cscs 2.50 
With The Pathfinder, one year.............ccccsssresesssess 1.60 
With Progressive Teacher, one year........ 1.60 


With Full Set (10 vols.) Years Entertainments... 
With Seeley’s Question Book 


See eeerecccevccsereeeceeeesces 





each person subscribing to either Normal 
Never again will you 


substancial and reasonable price for it. We want 
you, and all other teachers to have an oppor- 
tunity to obtain it on the free basis. You 

can do so up to April 25th but not 


when the tical Selections with 
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was consumed, but our agents de- daily satisfac |i 5 Head 
in advance, be fixed in order that they tion and bene- ee cater 
one Cldeee st Bicssine ui 
positively that the books would be fit, and at tame tra 2 
: i saa ’ ud acs 
counts for the modification of our plans, no cost. Shes one 


ham ptet Will Sen 





pany, 





F. A. Owen Publishing Com 


Dansville, N. Y. 
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We Save You 4 


$128 to $222 


Take Your Own ake 
Time To Pay : ussend 


is- 

No Interest— tie piano to 
No Collect- you at our ex- 
nse, e pay 

thefreight. You pay 

nothing down, Try it 

, for 30 days. If we cannot 

peed you with the piano, we 

the freight for its return. 


will pay 
Take epsere time Si if satisfied. 


eedé&Sons 
PIANOS 


At the World’s Columbian Exposition they won the 
highest award medal. We offer you direct-from-fac- 
-to-home wholesale prices on Reed & Sons Pianos, 

a 





Proposition and Prices; allin 
handsomest colored illus- 
trated catalog sent free. 
A2c stamp will save 
youdealer’s profit. " and Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 

end me your Big Free Book 
and Piano Offers. 


Poe eee ere eeeeeeeseeseeee eee esenees 








BE A SALESMAN 


y good position where 
you can earn from $1,000.00 to 
$5,000.00 a year and expenses? 

There are hundredsof such positions 
now open. No former experience as a 
Salesman req to apet one of them. 
If you want toenter the world’s best 








A Course of Lessons in 
Drugless Healing 


tion; just yoursimple request brings 
you this valuable course of a 
S\ 2228 by return mail, Without Cost. 


Remember—This Offer Is Limited! 
Write NOW for FREE Course of Lessons. Get 
the facts, Send postal or letter RIGHT AWAY 


AMERICAN COLLEGE OF MECHANO-THERAP* 
Dept 718, Iph St. i 


81 W. Rando! Chicago, Ill. 








WATCH AND RING FREE 


Pleture Machines, fy 
ke 


Lace Cartains, Loe ee 


nie 
‘hi 


SEP ERLE SESETE 
3 é 
2 


4 


£i 
Ss 


$2, and premium will be seméat once. MONEY 
ALTON WATCH & MDSE. CO. , Dept. $02, Chicas» 


What do Unitarians Believe ?” 


Rev. Cuas, w, WENDTE, and other Unitarian 
Commie, Sht free. Address Post Office Mission 
*, 573 Arch St., Meadville, Penna. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


No Coffee Exhibits 


A correspondent in our Help-One-An- 
other Club in February mentioned a 
number of firms from whom she had ob- 
tained Free Exhibits for her school. 
Among these was the German-American 
Coffee Co., Omaha. We have received 
a letter from this firm which we publish 
for the information of our readers. In- 
cidentally, this letter indicates that THE 
INSTRUCTOR is widely read, and that 
teachers make use of the information con- 
tained in its columns, 

OMAHA, NEB., Feb. 11, 1913. 
F. A. OWEN Pus. Co., 
Dansvilte, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: fh2 value of advertising 
was very foi :ibly brought to our attention 
during the past few weeks through the 
inquiries of teachers for coffee exhibits 
for use in their schoolrooms. We are 
informed that they received the notice 
through your ‘‘ Normal Instructor,’’ and 
immediately thereafter the demands for 
these exhibits became so great that it 
has become impossible for us to reply to 
each individual. Some few years ago we 
supplied exhibits of this kind, but it 
was very difficult to secure coffee 
branches, etc., from our plantations in 
good condition and in sufficient quanti- 
ties, hence we were forced to discontinue 
same, Won’t you kindly state in your 
paper that we are not able to furnish 
these exhibits, so that the several hun- 
dred teachers who have written us will 
understand why they do not receive 
them, Very truly, 

GERMAN AMERICAN COFFEE Co. 


Napoleon once invited his generals to 
dine with him; but, as they did not ar- 
rive at the moment appointed, he began 
to eat without them. They came in just 
as he was rising trom the table. ‘* Gentle- 
men,’’ said he, ‘‘it is now past dinner, 
and we will immediately proceed to 
business. ”’ 


MANY PARCELS POST. 
POSITIONS OPEN 


All teachers should try the U.S. Government ex- 
aminations to be held throughout the entire country, 
during the Spring to fill the needs of Parcels Post. 
The positions to be filled pay from $800 to $1500; have 
short hours and annual vacations, with full pay. 

Those interested should write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. L-111, Rochester, N. Y., 
for large descriptive book, showing the positious 
open, and giving many sample examination ques- 
tions, Which will be sent free of charge. 


Commencement Plays, the. “neicest on 

9the market! 
Commencement Novelties, and Novei Commencement 
Programs,—our own specialties! Class Parts of all 
kinds written to individual order. (Only successors to the 
well-known Putnam Studio,—the original write-to-order house 
in Ameriea!) Send stamp for catalogue. THE PAINTONS, 
Goldfinch and Douglas Sts., San Diego, California, 


PLAYS ition PLAYS 


talogue of thousands sent 
FREE ! FREE! y 











Et cE! FREE! 
SAM'L FREN’ H, 28-30 W. 38th St., New York 


[ 0 BEAUTIFUL OST CARDS with your full [ 0 C 





nameingol seach. Franklyn Novelty 
Co., 130 York St., Jersey City, N.J. Dpt. 14 





Ten New York City Views, 10 Cents 


Sam Donato, 2261 First Ave., New York City 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 





FREE HELP TO CURE 


Woman Tells the Secret of Her Complete 
Cure So That It Never Returned 


“From deep despair to joyful satisfaction was the 
change in my feelings when I found an easy method to 
cure a distressingly 
bad growth of Super- 
fluous Hair, after 
many failures and 
repeated disappoint- 
ments. 

A full and com- 
plete description of 
how I cured the hair 
sO that 1t has never 
returned, will be sent 
(absolutely free and 
without obligation) 
to any other sufferer 
who will send her 
name and address 
(stating whether 
Mrs, or Miss) and a 
2-cent stamp for re- 
ply, addressed to 
Mrs. Kathryn 














Mrs. Kathryn Jenkins, Society 
leader of Scranton, Pa, who tells 
Free how she was Cured of her 
Hair Blemish so that it Never 
Returned, acknowiedges her 


| gratitude. 





Jenkins, Sufte 843 
J. B., Duckworth 
Apartments, 
Scranton, la, 





First Aid to the Injured 
(Continued from page 49) 


the form of a cravat, before they are ap- 
plied. The apex is brought down to tlie 
center of the base, and the bandage is 
again folded until it is the required width. 
Fig. 5.) 

To make an eye bandage, the center of 
the cravat is placed over the injured eye. 
The ends are then carried around and 
crossed in back of the head, and then 
they follow the bandage around and are 
tied on the forehead. (Fig.6.) 

The palin bandage is used, as its name 
indicates, to cover the palm of the 


hand, and to hold a compress in place. | 


The hand is placéd, palm down, on the 
center of the bandage, and then the ends 
are crossed over the back of the hand. 
The thumb is left free in this bandage. 
From the back of the hand the ends are 
carried to opposite directions underneath 
the wrist, where they are crossed and 
then brought up to the back of the wrist, 
and tied in a square knot. (Fig. 7.) 
The last of the simpler forms of the 
triangular bandage is the ear bandage. 
The center of the cravat is placed over 
the injured ear, and one end is carried 
up over the head, while the other goes 
down underneath the jaw. Botii meet at 
the injured ear, and are crossed and 
twisted so that one runs around the back 
of the head and the other around the 
forehead. The ends are tied over the in- 
jured ear. A pad or cotton saturated with 
the medicine is then placed underneath 
the bandage on the injured ear. (Fig. 8.) 
The triangular 
bandage may also be 
used asa sling. One 
end is “astened witha 
pin at ue shoulder of 
the iajyred arm or 
hand, and the base is 
allowed to hang 
down along the 
chest and tc 





perpendicularly, The 
apex extends out to 
the side of the injured 
arm. The forearm is 
raised in front of the 


chest, and the free | 


end drawn up arouna 
it. The apex is 


brought over from the | 
back of the arm, and | 


the two points are 


pinned to tiie bandage | 
to hold the arm up. | 
The roller bandage | 


is a long strip of 


gauze or muslin, | 
three- | 
quarters of an inch in | 
| width and one yard long, to six inches in 


varying from 


Fig. 9 


width and twelve yards in length, more 
or less, as may be desired. 


body which have the same diameter 
throughout, as the wrist or the finger. 
The bandage is simply rolled around, and 
the next roll covers the preceding one 
two-thirds of its width. (Fig. g.) 


Another form is the 
lil. reversible roller. The 


handage is slanted ob- | 
liquely upward as it is | 
and | 


passed around, 
when it reaches the 
starting point, the roll 
is twisted so 
that the band- 


age runs ob- |} 


liquely down- 
-ward, This process is 
continued until the leg 
is bound. (Fig. 10.) 


“n using the roller | 
bandage in any form, | 
care must be taken to | 


place the injured limb 
in the position in which 


it istoremain, because | 


in moving it, the hard- 


age would probably be- | 


come too tight. The 
roller should never be 
applied wet, as in dry- 
ing itshrinks, Furth- 
ermore, the roller 


bandage should be ap- | 


plied so that it 
neither too loose nor too tight. 








cross the ribs | 


It is used as | 
a simple roller bandage on parts of the | 
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on the marvels of Vi- 
Post Yoursel bration, Get the facts 
about the most marvelous health and beauty 
producing force the world has ever kuown, 


The coupon below, ¢ 
this free book prepa 


or a postal or letier, brings 
id. 


White Cross 
Electric Vibrator 


the wonder working instrument which gives 


you your choice of t 
forces — Vibration, 


he three greatest curative 
Galvanic and _ Faradic 


Electricity, completely explained in this book 


which we send you f 
minutes’ daily use 


ree. Tells how, by a few 
of this great instrument, 


you may relieve aches and pains and build 


up your strength sc 
a foothold. 


Relieve Pain 
Stiffness and 
Weakness, 


and you can make 
the body plump and 
build it up with thril- 
ling, refreshing, vibra- 
tion and electricity. 
Just a few minutes’ 
use of this wonderful 
vibrator and the red 
blood tingles through 
your veins ana arteries 
and you feel vigorous, 
strong and well. 
Drugs always are « 


give to the baby. A 
often needs stimulition 


2 that disease cannot find 


Health and Strength 


are free to those who know 
the wonders of Vibration. The 
free book explains, 


White Cross 
Electric Vibrator 


This great outfit, that has 
been endorsed by medical seci- 
ence, gives you both Vibration 
and Galvanic aud Faradiec 
Electricity all at the same 
time or separately as you 
wish. A complete e'ectric 
Massage and Electrie Medical 
Battery outfit. Don’t suffer 
any longer when you era have 
the three greatest known nat- 
ural curative agents constant- 
ly at your command, 


Vibration for indigestion 
Jangerous to 
nd yet baby 

for a better 


circulation and a better digestion. 


Nothing ever has been 


found which 


is the equal of vibration in treating 


baby. The worst cas 
relieved quickly by app 


e of colic 13 
ly- 


ing the vibrator to the 
baby’s stomach. In every 


house where there is 


baby or small child there 


should also be a Wh 


ite 


Cross Electric Viabrator. 


The White Cross 
Vibrator 
is fully Guaranteed 


This great instrument 
gives you thousands of 
health-producing — vi- 
brations a minute, 
and Medical Electric- 
ity at the same time 
if you want it. No 
other vibrator can do 
this. Our vibra- 
tors run either on 
their own power- 
ful dry cells or 
may be attached 
to ordinary elec- 

tric lights. 


MASSAGE AND VIBRATION 
Great Reduced Price Offer 


Send the FREE COUPON 
Get full details of our great introductory 
offer. The price of our vibrators cut al- 
most in half, costing but a small 


sum. Sign the coupon 


and learn about 


this extraordinary offer. 
“Health and Beauty.” 


ree " 
You should have this va 
anyway. Signandmailt 
Right Now. 


luable book 
he coupon 


LINDSTROM, 


SMITH CO. 


218 S.Wabash Av. 
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The Advantages of Drinking 


BAKER’ 
COCOA 


The Cocoa of 
High Quality 


lie in its absolute 
purity and whole- 
someness, its de- 
licious natural 
flavor, and its 
perfect assimila- 
tion by the diges- 
tive organs. 





Ke yist« red 


U.S. Pat. Off, 


As there are many in- 
ferior imitations, consum- 
ers should be sure to get the genuine with our 
trade-mark on package. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 








Established 1780 DORCHESTER, mee 








Genuine Take-Oown Rifle, shoots long 
and short 22 calibre cartridges, Gun metal barrel, 
steel frame, regulation sights, automatic shell extractor, 
Send name and will send 12 set of our fine Art Pictures to distribute 
at 25 cts, -Send us the $3 collected and for your trouble will send 
fhis fine Hawilton Rifle, M. O. SEITZ, E23 OHMIOAGO 


You can look 
likeacowboy 
: gust off tho 


plains. We furnish hut, blouse and pants 60 true to lifo 
you will amaze your friends when you are all dressed 
up. Cow Girl Suit for girls, with hat, blouse and skirt. 
Or you can have your choice of Rough Rider, Scout 
© or indian Sult, Send name and address and I will end 
{ you 8 set of beautiful colored art pictczes, all the rage 
y 

} 












¢ 


everywhere, for you to distribute on my special plan at 
25c, Send me the $2 you collect and for your trouble I 
will send you this HAN DSOME,-DUBABLE 
and WELL MADE COWBOY or other SUIT 
” as you select. M. @ SEITZ, K +2:3, UMLLOAGO 


VIOLIN FREE 


Reautifal, well-made, clear-toned, good-size 
Violin of highly polished, handsome wood, 
ebony finished pegs, finger board and tail piece 
one silver string, three gut strings, long bow 0 
white horse hair. Send name and will send 8 
®.0t of our fine Art Pictures to distribute on our 
special 25c offer, Send the $2 collected and for 
our trouble will send this fine Violin and 
vucfit Free, M. 0. SEITZ, 7.233, CHICAGO 
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| this position, 


| expressed, the court reasoned as follows: 
| —Under the common Jaw, unchanged in 
Georgia, the parent could legally ailow 
i his child to grow up in ignorance. 


land teacher should be met with punish- 


| the father, who at common 





lof her lhusband, such an act of hers in 


GOCYCLE RACER FREE 


Propelled by placing one foot on running hoard 
and shoving with the other. Goes remarkable dis- 
P) tance with eachshoveand AMAZING @®PEED 
con be obtained. Safe and durable. Ball bear 
ing rollers for sidewalk or street and special 
Shate attachment so it cun be used on ice, 
, You can GO LIKE THE. WIND with 

little exertion. ‘THIS IS FREE for dis- 

tributing 8 set of our new art pictures at 25c 

@ set and sending us the @2 you collect, 

Send name and will send pictures at once, 

M. © SEITZ, OF23, CHICAGO, 


CHAIN 


FREE This fully guaranteed stem wind 
and stem set, richly engraved 
watch, which has an American movement 
and a reliable timekeeper, also a fine vest 
chain, stick pin with brilliant flashing 
stoneandthis | \ "4+ 

latest style 3- Na 
stone ring—_, 
are all given~a.™ 3 
Free asone 
present for distributing only 8 sets of _ = 
our new art pictures on a special 25¢ //, e y 
offer and sending us the $2 you collect. if \\' Jil 
Send name today & willsend pictures i\ 
atonce. A big offer. Don't missit. M.O.SEITZ, 2423 CHICAGO 


IR 0 WITHOUT | 


A FIRE 


Cut out the drudgery. Save time—labor— 

fuel, No walking back and forth tochange 

frons—alwave the right heat for the best 
work i! it’s an 


Sf\ IMPROVED MONITOR SAD IRON 
4 iB} Self Heating. Satisfaction Guaranteed 
; Over halt a million Monitors in use, 
Strong, simple, easy to operate, Heat 
regulated instantly ,no dirt, no odor, 
Agents, Salesmen 


————— | dzmnts, Salesman 40) to $20 a Day 


No experience required, Every household a prospect, Sells 
almost on sight. NOT SOLD IN STORES, Martin, Tenn., 
made $5000 in one year, Trimmer, Ill, writes, “Sold 12 tn 
10 hours.” Mra, Nixon, Vt., made $14 in 
halfa day, You can doittoo Send for 
big colored circular, shows iron full size, 
explains everything, Exclusive selling 
riguts—no charge for territory. 
THE MONITOR SAD IRON CO. 

249 Wayne Street. Big Prairie, Ohio 


A MONEY PROPOSITION 


tepresent me for half of the profits, Printed matter 
furnished tree, Particulars of my successful Mail Order 


Business on request. Hazen A. Horton, Desk 644, Tekonsha, Mich. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


The Law and its Relation to 
the Teacher 
(Continued from page 46) 
misconduct on their part. The Supreme 
Court sustained the superintendent in 
denying a mandamus to 
require the children to be received to 
their former places in the school. Briefly 


For 
this moral wrong there is no redress—no 
remedy for the child, no punishment ot 
the parent. No child can be compelled 
to enter or remain in school without the 
parents’ consent, and where that consent 
is not given on the terms rightly pre- 
scribed by the school board it is the same 
as withheld, Moreover, the right of the 
child to attend school is dependent upon 
the good conduct ot the parent as well as 
of the child. ‘‘ Both must submit to the 
reasonable rules and regulations of the 
schoo], and the parent must so conduct 
himself as not to destroy the influence 
and authority of the school management 
over the children. Any act of disorder 
in the schoolroom calculated to bring 
into contempt the authority of the school 





ment calculated to impress the pupils 
with the importance of obedience and 
respect to constituted authority. Chil- 
dren are too much disposed naturally to 
look with contempt upon authority, and 
parents should he restrained from encour- 
aging this tendency.’’ In conclusion the 
court said plainly that under the facts of 
this case, notwithstanding the absence of 
any rule on the subject, it was the duty 
of the school authorities to suspend the 
children in question, 

Two novel features involved in the 
above case should not be overiooked. 
Usually in such cases some improper act 
or omission is directly chargeable to the 
child himself, but in this case the mis- 
conduct in question is altogether attribu- 
table to another. The misconduct of the 
mother, for which the children were sus- 
pended, occurred during the lifetime of 

law was in- 
vested with the sole power to control his 
children. The court held, however, that 
whatever penalty would follow an act of 
the father might properly be attached 
also to a similar act of the mother, as the 
legal personality of the wife is at com- 
ion law and in Georgia merged into that 





law may be considered her husband’s. 
The same result is reached by a:consid- 
eration of public policy, as the interfer- 
ence of the mother may prove as disas- 
rous to school discipline as the interven- | 
tion of the father. | 
THE PARENT’S DUTY TO SIGN RE- 
PORT CARDS 

It was decided in an early Nebraska 
case (35 Neb. 1) that, under a statute 
authorizing the trustees to make such 
rules and regulations as they thought 
needful for the government of the school, 
the school authorities might lawfully 
suspend a pupil becanse the father re- 
fused to sign a monthly report card. In 
this case the school board had made a 
rule requiring tie teacher to send to the 
parent each month for signature a report 
card showing the standing of the pupil 
and providing if it were returned un- 
signed the pupil was to be sent home to 
get it signed. The reason given by the 
father for refusing to sign was that the 
standing was not so good as on the prior 
reports that he had signed. : 

No other decision involving this ques- 
tion has been found by the writer. The 
judgment of the Nebraska court can be 
sustained only upon the ground that the 
parent’s refusal to sign a report card is 
directly injurious to the well-being of 
the school. This is far from being so 
apparent as in the Georgia case, where 
the mother during schooi hours criticized 
the teacher in the presence of her pupils. 
But in cases where the court finds it im- 
possible to decide positively that a direct 
injury has been done the school—the 
arguments pro and con appearing bal- 
auced—it may do so impliedly, the pre- 
sumption supporting the validity of the 
action of school authorities, securing in 
doubtful cases a decision in their favor. 








Tolerance is a virtue required of the 
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Would you like a steady job sellin 
right away, earning $30 a week, wit 


moted toa 
or cash needed. My agents have steady employment 
year round, 
where you can make big money quick. 


about the position you offr’’ and mark 


E. M. DAVIS CO., A113 Davis Block, Chicag, 
Picture Agents 


Angel” “Jack Johnson”, and 16 other nezro pictur 
making our agents rich, 


BERLIN ART ASSOCIATION, 











March 19); 
want 


Ww 
hen | You 
my goods, Starting 


a chance to 
osition paying $3,000 yearly. No experienc 


OU 


I am ready to give you a position right no, 
etter or postal today sure and say: **Mail 


Personal for E. Mt. DA VIS, President 





a a 
framed Die 
ur “Negro 


—$60 week easy! 16x20 
tures complete Pe. ¢ 
Portraits, Frames, Pie 
8, Catalogues, Samples FREK, 4 

Dept. N. Chicag, 





Size 17x22 inches. 
Tinted in Shades of Russet Lrown, Delft 
Blue and Yellow. 


Tapestry Pillow Outfit] |; 


71 


Design No. 8076, 


a 


Make $5 Day Extra 


CHINA ART CO., 


China Painting, Compley 
, lessons including matery 
nd china $5.00, Anyone can learn, Textbook on) 
‘ainting contains all you heed to kuow $1.00, Dept. y 


59 E VanBuren, CHICAGg, 
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will give you this handsome pillow top 


Free WANTED 





WOMEN AND MEN rep. 
sent large firm selling 
Flavoring Extracts, Spic« 
’erfumes, Olive Oil, Soaps, Ete. — Libesal ey, 
mission, 35 articles in general use in every hous: 


intin 


pass 





E 
Ww made of Pure Linen Russian Crash and tong pos 
the new “‘tapestry’’ embroidery stitch absolutely free 
if you will send us 30c to cover the regular retail price 
of 6 skeins of Richardson's Grand Prize Grecian Silk 
Floss and postage on outfit. Outfit that wegive consists of 

1 Pillow Top of Pure Linen Russidn Crash. 

1 Pillow Back, 


us 
Nothing to sell. GOO, 
Address M.S.1 A. 







THE CECIL-CALVEKT CO., Baltimore, yi 
LEP 
ll orspar 


WANTED: time to secure information tg 


Worka homeor travel. Experience notn 


« AMANOR WOMAN 


D PAY. Send stamp for particulay, 
apolis Indian 





1 Ilustrated Easy Diagram Lesson showing you 
every stitch of the new Tapestry Design. 
1 New Premium Art Book (500 Premium offers). 


Richardson’s 
Grand Prize Grecian Silk Floss 


555 L Bidg,, Indian 
WE PAY S80 AMONTH SALI 
po 


and furnish rig and all exconses to Introduce 
and stock powders; new plan; steady work. Addres 
BIGLER COMPANY, X3613 SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOI, 









is a pure silk floss that is unexcelled for all sorts of 
embroidery work, We are making this remarkable offer 
in order to prove to you its overwhelming superiority. 


enclosing 30c in stamps or silver 
Send Now and your dealer’s name, Your money 


| MADE $50,00 
with 85. 


HEACOCK, 







in five years with a smal 
Mail Order Business; beg 
Send for free booklet. Tells how, 

124 Charles St., Lockport, N. y, 





refunded if you are not absolutely satisfied. 


RICHARDSON SILK COMPANY 














Ladies to Sew 


UNIVERSAL CO,, Dept. 24, 







at home tor a large Phila, firm: 
good money 3 steady works wy 
‘anvassing ; send stamped envelope for priues paid, 
Walnut St, Phila, Py 











| MEN and WOMEN 


SHORT STORTES—Earn $100 to $500 
monthly, Bend for free literature. 
Tells v ITE l 


NITED P S SYNDI- 
ite 









I ae 
CA‘ Francisco, Calif 





AGENTS 


t. Sz 
| Consolidated Portrait Co,, Dept, 3266, 






FRAMES fix, 
Stereoscopes Be, 
moples and catalog free, 

1G27 W, Adams St. Chieagy 


PORTRAITS 35c, 
Sheet Pictures le 
30 days’ credi 





Views le, 





"TURE PLAYS—Many want- 





MOTION 





Dept.3263 305-9 W. AdamsSt. Chicago, Ill. 
ed, Big pay. Kasy work,We'll teach 


W | [ 
Free information, | UMTED 


ERD PICTURE PLAY ASS’N, San Francisco. 
WANTED for 
GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 

$90.00 month. Thousands of Parcels Post 
Positions open. Annual vacations. Short 
hours. No “‘layoffs.’”” Common education 
sufficient. Influence unnecessary. Farmers 











O This Bank is under the supervis 

4 O ion of the comptroller of the 

currency, so you may be sure 

that any funds you deposit in it 

are absolutely safe. Accounts 

opened with One Dollar or more, interest 
at 4% compounded, semi-annually. 


Write today for booklet, “Banking By Mail” 















eligible. Send postal immediately for free 





list of positions open. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. L 99, Rochester, N. Y. 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


in your own Home for Piano, Organ, Violin, Gui- 
tar, Banjo, Cornet, Sight Singing, Mandolin or 
Cello, One lesson weekly, Beginners or advanced 
pupils, Your only expense is for postage and music, 
Which averages about 2 cents a day. Established 1898, 
Thousands of pupils alloverthe world write. ‘Wish 
I had known of you before. ’’ Booklet and free tuition 
offer sent free. Address U.S. SCHOOLOF MUSIC, 
Box 23., 225 Fitth Ave., New York City. 
Justruments supplied when needed, Cash or Credit. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


positions are very desirable. Good salary, short hours, 
easy work, pleasant surroundings, life positions, 30 days 
vacation and 380 days sick leave annually with pay. 
46,202 appointments made last year. No political pull 
needed Common school education sufficient. Fullin- 
formation about how,to secure these pcsitiors and 
questions used by the Civil Service Commission free. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESP, COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 








U. S. Savings Bank, Washington, D.C. 
buys an option-contract on 50 share 
stock, 10,000 bushels wheat or 50 bal 


$10 cotton that affords unusual chancesfor 


large profits without further outlay. Write 


REIMEL & CO., 6 Wall St., New York, 


25 EASTER POST CARDS 10 


Handsomely colored and assorted. Superior { 
M. PLACE SOUVENIR CO., Bloomfield, XJ, 


SONG POEMS WANTED 




















F you 





















We publish acceptable manuscripts on liberal np bv ; 
ally. Write today for free Booklet and Catalogu Be 
KELLOGG MUSIC CO., Dept. A, 1431 Broadway, New Yai whic h 

100 Invitations = 
EDDINGSS 0) tevitations C05 but wi 
With 2 sets of envelopes — Fugraved and printed 
100 Visiting Cards 50c. ples on request. Balzac’ 
R. N. SHORTZ, 60th and Cedar Ave., Philadelphia, hi t 
° Is ac 
When Your Fountain Pen Runs yg . 
give ita pill,add water with dropper and write 0 virtuall) 


No soiled fingers. Jet black ink pills 10 centsa bt 
L. J. Schuck, 133 Meserole St., Brooklyn,N.!. 








$15 to $100 are located. Enter 
my this new profession 
FOR EACH. § FNOW. Earn $25 or 


No experience or lit- 
erary ability neces- 
sary. We'll show 
you how, and act as 
your Sales Ageney in 
NEW YORK, where 
nearly all the big (J 
photoplay companies F) 


_—mOVING PICTURE PLAvs~ 


Government Positions 


A Civil Service Manual by Ewart, Field 
and Morrison prepares for the examina- 
tions. 

Adopted by over 500 Business Colleges, 
Y.M.C.A.’s, and Public Evening Schools. 
Three volumes with maps, $2.£0 postpaid 
Mr. Field 250 page Home Study catslog free. Write to-day. 


more weekly in spare 
time. Instructive 
book FREE. 

National Authors’ 
J Institute, 510 Gai- 
ety Theatre Bldg., 
New York. 





























THE HOME CORRESP NCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 115 SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 











jOh, For a Memory! 
» WEST'S IDEAL MEMORY SYSTEM 
will add 50 per cent to your mental effic- 
iency, by giving you a dependable mem- 
ory. It will develop concentration and 
accuracy, make you ready and confident 
in thought, and give you the power to so 
write and speak that ag can make others 
act. Our free booklet tells how, gives 
wre! ; also tells how to obtain the 
atiful and masterful book 
“HOW TO SPEAK IN PUBLIC.” 


THE NAT. PRESS ASS’N, Dept. E, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


E D D | N INVITATIONS 


100 for $3.50 


Announcements, etc.crigraved & printed 
Latest styles, best quality, prepaid anywhere, MONOGRAM 
STATIONERY. 100 VISITING CARDS, 50c. Write for samples. 


















other man. 


ESTABROOK, 150 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS, 





Exan 






ELECTRI School House Lighting and Power Plath 
Motion Picture Machines, Self Centend 
Lanterns, Lamps, Dynamos. ors, Meters, Engi 
Books. Catalog 3c. OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Clevelast 
el 


OIAMONDS ON: CRED! 

























We 























Send us YOUR Work tot 
, 





cessful song writers. 
or without music, Acceptance guarantee 
able. Large book FREE 
DUGDALE COMPANY, 


Consists ¢ 
by 154 in 
Library C 
Don’t mi: 
books, J 
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1127- 









WATTS eee tee? deme) Volumes 
pore, send us oF are OF elt porch oe j th | 
BROS.Q60, Dept. K954 10S N. Stace St, CHICAGO | : oug Li 
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POEMS WANTED Cabifeyetihotis,omogm] “Salt 
WANTOM approval, 
SONG POEMS Weis a tually HCC 
a sear 10 6 | payment, 
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‘Dept. 149, Washington, DE 


































W ddi 100 invitations or announl 
sta velo 
e ngs $3.00. two set of eas pe 
Ps 1-100 for 75 cents. Hfore 
Cards | aaa) for #1. 0. 50 for 5 ¢ 
Can not tell them, from Stecl Plate. 
than half. Address:— Dansville, 
Guaranteed—Bo ttle 
Agents Wanted- write 


60 for +0 for’ 
Send for samples and es of ouf 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co.. 
J. Davis, M.D., Raritan, Ill 








r—FINE STEEL PLATE IMITATIO 
Visiting—100 for 50 cents. 
line of Graduation Invitations and ot 
“PICK y BEST CORN CURE 
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YOU MUST READ 





BALZAC 





Translated from the Original French—Unabria zed 


OWHENKiC in the literature of any country on the face of the globe are there any books 


like Balzae’s. 


The most britliant man of his day in the literature of France—Balzac reached 


the very pinnacle among the world’s greatest. writers. His powerful imagination coupled with his 


intimate knowledge of life enabled him to scale every height and sound every devia of human 


passion. 





SENT ON 
APPROVAL 












— 


BALZAC 





BALZAC 


A MARIIAGE 
SET CLEMENT 


BALZAC BALZAC 


& pavesrrer OF 
u¥ 





NV niversity Edi 











[F you 


by the hand of a master, then you must read Balzac. 


















Of himself, he said, (and said significantly) “I am the Secretary of Society.” 


LITTLE 
PAYMENTS 


which is superficial, then do not read Balzac, tor he deals with things not as they should 
but with things as they are, and his university is the great university of human experience. 
Balzac’s stories literally burn their way into your brain and memory; they read as though they were 
his actual personal experiences and such is their marvelous grip upon you that to read them is to 


virtually partake of them for yoursell. 


Examine the Complete Set in 
Your Own Home 


We will send you the complete set of 18 beautiful 
Volumes for you to examine and look at and thumb 
through at your convenience in your own home. We do 
hot ask you to buy these books from merely reading 
this advertisement or any other literature we might 
send. Our plan is to do away with descriptive ‘‘ book- 
lets” altogether and instead send the fw// set for your 
approval. In this way you ha¥e an opportunity to ac- 
tually see the books themselves before making us any 
payment or obligating yourself in any way. The set 
consists of 18 handsome volumes measuring 8% by 5/4 
by 1% inches splendidly bound in a deep blue genuine 
Library Cloth, with gold dust-proof tops and head bands. 
Don’t miss this opportunity to see this wonderful set of 
books, Mail coupon on the right at once. 


* THE THOMPSON PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
1127-29 Pine Street ™ St. Louis, Mo. 








~ coupon at the righ’. 


would read the great book of life with its Countless thousands of lights and shadows, portrayed 


But if you would sce and read only that 
be 


Special Low Price and Very 
Easy Terms 


To introduce this handsome Library Edition of Balzac, 


we will, for a short time, accept orders 


half 


tire set for seven days’ examination. You ¢ 
then examine each volume carefully and if 
the books are not satisfactory you may re- 
turn them at our expense. But if the 
hooks are satisfactory and you wish 
to keep them, then send us only 
$1 as first payment and $2 a 
month until the special price 
of $29.50 is pad. Could 
any plan be mor: fair? 


Tear off, sign and mail 






is pé 








readers, 






price, on terms of only $2 a month. 
price of this complete Library Edition is $54—now 
offered you at $29.50 and sent on ap yroval. 
not ask for any deposit or anh ease Tis teal 
off and mail coupon and we will ship you the en- 









at nearly one 


Revular 


We do 
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Send me 











Edi‘ion. 


Thompson 
Publishing Co. 
1127-29 Pine Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
for seven 
days’ examination, one 
set of Ba'tzac’s Complete 
Works in 18 volumes Lil 


rary 


If I am satisfied with 
the books, I willsend you $1 as 


first payment and $2 a month there- 


after, until the special price of $20.50 
If I do not wish to keep the 
boo''s, I will notify you within seven days 

and the books are then to be returned at 
your expense, as offered Normal Instructor 
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Souvenirs « Your Pupils 


At Close of School or Any Anniversary 


Beautiful, Artistic, Pleasing to Both Teacher anc Pupil 


Nothing has ever proven more popular with teachers for gift purposes than our handsome “teacher to pupil” 
Souvenirs, with names of all the pupils ones onthem, We have made them for many years, in varied 
styles, but all with this “names of pupils” 


eature. Our styles were never more handsome than now. 





Are Made Especially For Each Sctive! 
We print your Souvenir especially for your 
school. It bears your name and the name 
of your school, also the names of your 
school officers, your pupils, and, when 
so ordered, yous photograph or that « 
the school building, as preferred. It 
personal features that 

Souvenirs accept 
the pupil, cause 
be treasured far be- 
yond any ordinary gift card. 
The fact that the ‘Teacher's 
Photograph or that of School 
Building can be added at so 
small a cost is a most at- 
tractive feature. 





















these 
our 
to 


is 
so 
and 


make 
able 
them to 











i Sunshine 
a Souvenirs 


The cut shows the general design of this Souvenir, but cannot show its real 
beautv when produced in colors, It is composed of two cards. The front card 
has 4 tasty floral design enclosing a panel, The flowers represented are the Yellow 
Rose, Apple Blossom, S-veet Peas, and Dai ics and Buttercups. On this is 
printed the name of the school and teacher and oflicers. The photograph of the 
teacler is aso ndded whe desired. The second card has beautiful rose border, 
and on this appear the names of all the pupils. The two cards are tied at the 
corner with silk cord. 


PRICE With Pheiograph: $1.10 per dozen ; additional Souvenirs, 6c each, 
Without Poe tograph : 85 cts. a dozen ; additional Souvenirs, 5 cts. each, 


(B- <7" — Floral Souvenirs 


This has been a popular series for several sea- 
¥ sons, and is still in such demand that we con- 
ti oe to furnish it. It is illustrated by cut 

oits 2 Rose Souvenir shown at left, though 
plan black and white indicate but little of 
the real beauty of the souvenir. All the 
flowers represented in this series are repro- 
duced in their natural colors; the design 

is richly decorated with gold, and em- 
bossed. The Floral Series comprises, 
The Rose, The Violet, The Eastcr 
Lily, The Goldenrod, The Forget- 
Me-Not. The souvenirs in this series 
are uniform in all respects except the 


Y; 
fe 








\ 


VA 


\ variety of cover designs incident to 
.\ the different flowers illustrated. 
\ AS Each ‘souvenir has front and back 


cover cards and as many sheets as are 
needed to print particulars of school 
and names of pupils, all being ticd 
at corner with silk cord. Photograph 
of teacher if desirea, 

| Unless otherwise instructed, all orders for the Floral 
Floral Souvenir—with Photograph otter Seen ae Seen ee 

With Photograph 

PRICE $1.25. Addit onal ones ordered at same time, 6 cts, each, 
Without Photograph—Oune dozen or less, $1.00. Additional ones, 5 cts, each. 


or less, $1.25. 
s 
Morning-Glory—one Card 

This new single card Souvenir is 
exceedingly handsome. As the cut 
shows, one side has a design of Morn- 
ing Glory flowers, with greeting. 
On the opposite side of the card 
there isa Morning Glory border— 
two designs. On this side the tame 
of the school teacher and names of 
all the pupils are printed. As many 
as fifty-four pupils’ names can be 
placed on this card. Price:—One | 
dozen, 60 cents; additional cards, 4 | } 
cents each. 

Card Without Special Names. 
We furnish these Morning Glory 
cards, just as described above, but 
without any special printing and 
having an appropriate verse in place 
of the particulars of school and } 
pupils’ names. Price:—30 cents a4 oo ae ' 
dozen. Additional cards 2c each. Morning Glory—One Card 

READ BEFORE ORDERING 

When ordering give instructions clearly and write names of pupils, school officers, place, date, 
your own name,and 1n fact all matter to be printed on Souvenirs plainly, and read carefully before 
sending,to imsure accuracy. Do not leave us to guess at the location of yourschool from the name 
of the place at which you may happen to date your letter. Give clearly the name of town, village 
or district, just as you want it to appear. Write all names plainly and spell them correctly, As 
many Souvenirs should be ordered as there are names appearing on them; where pupils names ex- 
ceed the number of Souvenirs ordered, add one-half cent for each name in excess. 

When photograph style is desired, photographs should be sent securely wrapped and have name 
sender on back, Periect reproduction guaranteed and original photo returned uninjured, 


OUR SOUVENIRS ARE OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY. SEND FOR FREE SASIPLE 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 


- 





Greetygr ane 
Bet Wishes 
fave Your Teacher 









of Teacher as shown in illustrac‘on--On dozen 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTCR 


Problems Solved 
(Cobtinued from pagt 43) 
Wwuen itis i2 6 lock, dot, al San Francisco 


iL is 2 hr. 58 iki, 2314 seconds p. im. at Rochester. 
What is the differenee in lohgitude? 


Solutioi— 
i4 tir. 58 min. 23% sec.—12 hr.=2 hr. 


£8 inin. 23% sec., difference in time. 


2 hr. 58 min. 23% sec. 
15 
44deg. 35/ 52%”, difference in lon- 


gitude, as required. 


ins paid $2.50a ream for it. 


c 


of the weight of the wood consumed 


w 


A stationer sold paper at 16 cents a quire, hay- 
Find J.is gain per 
ut. 

Solution— 

$2.50+-20=$.124%, cost of 1 quire. 
$.10—$.124%4=$.03%, gain. 

$.03 4+$.124=.28 | ; 

.*. 23% =rate of gain, as required, 

The weight of oak ashes is three one-hundreths 
and the 


cight of the carbonate of potash contaiiied 11) 


the ashes 18 065 of the weight of the ashes. How 
many ounces of carbonate Uf potash are there itt 
the ashes of §00 pottnds of bak wood ? 


Solution— 
:35 of 500 pounds=15 poutids, weight 


of the ashes, 


.06§ of 15 potunds=.975 pounds. 
§ pounds=15.6 ounces, weight of 


97 
carbonate of potash, as required. 


In the erection of a barn I paid twice as much 


for lumber as for labor, aud twice as much for’ 


labor as for stope. 


Had I paid 6% more for lum- 


ber, 8% more for labor, and 2% more for stone, the 


barn wonld have cost me $3710. 


What was the 


cost of the barn? 


Solution— 

100 ¥, cost of stone, 

200 ¥, cost of labor. 

4v0 4, = cost of lumber. 

424% =supposed cost of lumber. 

216% =-supposed cost of labor. 

102 % =supposed cost of stone. 

742 y,=$3710, total supposed cost. 
1% =$5. 

100 ¥% =$500, cost of stone. 

200% =$1000, cost of labor. 

400 ¥% =$2000, cost of lumber. 

$500 +-$1000-+ $2000=$3500, cost of barn, 


as required. 


Three contractors agree to build a bridge for 


$14,188, ‘The first has 42 men at work for 18 days 


and 20 men for 32 days. 


The second has 30 neti 


for 10 days and 50 men for 35 days. ‘The third has 


24 men for sodays. 
perintending the work, 


The first receives $250 for su- 
How inuch is each con- 


tractor entitled to? 


fi 


+8] 


Solution— 

42 men for 18 days=756 men for 1 day. 
20 men for 32 days=640 men for 1 day. 
.*. 7564+640—1396, total number of men 
rst man furnished. 

30 men for 10 days=300 men for 1 day. 
50 men for 35 days=1750 men for! day. 
.*. 300+1750--2050, men for 1 day fur- 
ished by second man, 

24 men for 50 days=1200 men for 1 day 


furnished by third man. 


1396-+2050-+ 1200 = 4646, total number of 


men for 1 day that will be required to 


d 


o the work. 
© 1396 698 
© ¢ 46467~—-23239 


first man’s share of net 


contract price, 


$0 pe=2933, second man’s share of net 


contract price, and 


share of net 


1200 600 


4700600, third man’s 


contract price. 


$14188 — $250 = $13938, net contract 


price. 


. G98 
: > sae 


of $13938=$4188, first contrac- 


tor’s share of net price. 


*. $4188 $250—$4438, total amount 


first man received. 


1025 
23235 


of $13938= $6150, amount second 


man received, and 


amount third 


600 
2323 


of $13938 —$3600, 


man received, 





TEACHERS 


A delightful summer outing 
without expense anda large 
remuneration forintergsting 


patrons in a chain of girls’, boys’, and family 


camps. 


C. 


Write at once to 
E. Gardner, Adv. Mgr., Normal Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 














MRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


¢ 












has been used by Millions of Mothers for their chil- 
dren while Teething for over Sixty Years. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, andisthe bestremedy fordiarrhoea, 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE, 











Home Study Courses 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses 
under professors in Harvard, Brown, Cor- 
nell and leading colleges. 

Academic and Preparatory, Agricultural, Com- 
mercial, Normal and Civil Service Departments. 

Preparation for College, Teachers’ 
Prof. Genung and Civil Service Examinations. 

English 250 Res cataleg free. Write te-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 














Dept. 205, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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7 Match 1gij 
Don’t Fret 
About Pimples 


No More Humiliation; the Wonderfy 
Stuart’s Calcium Wafers ‘Get Right 
After’’ these Pimp’es, Boils 
and Skin E:uptions 
No need for ativone to go about ay 


longer with a face covered with pimples 
blotehes, eruptions, blackheads, ay 





liver-spots. ‘These are all due to impu. 
i‘ies in the blood. 
the 


Cleanse the blood 


thoroughly and blemishes — yjj] 


disappear, 





“A Short Time Ago My Face was Full of 

Pimples. Now They’re All Gone! I Used 

Stuart’s Calcium Waters.” 

That’s what Stuart’s Calcium Wafers 
are intended to accomplisii and do ac. 
complish. Their principal ingredient js 
Calcium Sulphide, the quickest and most 
thorough blood cleanser known, 

These wonderful little wafers get right 
into the blood, and destroy eruptive sub 
stances present init. In some casesa few 
days is sufficient to inake a tarked im 
provement. Atid when the blood 4s pute 
the whole system is a hundred per cet 
better. 

Go to any drug store and get a 50 cen! 
box of Stuart’s Calcium Waters, Ge 
them today, 

Don’t fret any lotiger about those black: 
heads, pimples, boils, tetter, eczema, 
spots ot skin eruptions; they all go an 
‘*go quick’’ if you use Stuart's Calciuu 
Wafers, 


RHEUMATISN 


Nature's Way Best—then Hel 
Nature — Use the Great Foot 
Pores to Expel Acid Poisons 
Try My Drafts 


Postal Brings $1 Pair to Try FRi 


Don't take medicines—they cannot cute-vly 
naturecando that. But you can assist Nature=ya 
can hasten the expulsion of pain-causing impurit# 

’ from the syste 
through nature! 
outlets, the pore. 
Let me send youl 
ete of my 
‘oot Drafts, 
safest, simples 
but surest rene 
for Rheumatis® 
know of. I batt 
many _letterste 
ing of cures 
most unbelievatit 
by wearing the 
Drafts, Tt ‘ 
so sure 
mediate reliefths 
I am now ée 
them on approni 
Send me _yoll 
name. 
post will bri 
a regular 









































sol 
Dal 






















A Pair of Dralts 
‘ ast MRE PONE id, to try 
FRED’K DYER, Oor. Sec. pogether with 


uable illustrated book on Rheumatism, in wr 
Then if you are satisfied with the benefit re 
from my Drafts, send me One Dollar. 
cast you nothing. I take your word. Youcs 
that I couldn’t afford todo this if the Drafts 
not give quick and 
positive relief. I 
stake my Drafts on 
their merit, Yourisk 
nothing. Then why 
hesitate? Write to- 
day to Magic Foot 
Draft Co., 397 Oliver 
Bidg., Jackson, Mich. 
address, 


Up wacic 


Send no money—oaly 





‘ 
THE ROGEN “X" RAY WONDER 4 
Here Boys is what you WANT, With this little 
instrument you can apparently see through clothes. 
Even the flesh turns transparent and the bones can % 
be seen, THINK of the fun you can have with it. 










Sample 10 cents. J. H. PIKE, Box A 3, South Kern 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Devoted to the Interests of American School Teachers 


Ten Numbers Each Year September to June Inclusive 
15 cents acopy; $1.25 a year. 
PUBLISHED AT 


DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 
BY 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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THE NORMAL INSTRUCTOR fs published the middle of the 
mouth previous to the dateit bears, and should reach subscribers 
before the first of the month, It is pubiusned only during the 
school yer, numbers for July and August being omitted, 


FOREIGN POSTAGE — Postage for subscribers in Canada 30 
cents; in other foreign countries 40 cents extra, 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS—Should a subscriber wish his address 
changed he should give both the old and the new address, 
ENEWALS should be made promptly at expiration of sub 
scription, For the accommodation of those who do not find it con- 
venient to do this, we continue the subreription for a reasonable 
time, Unless they order the magazine discontinued, In doing that, 
allarrearages should be paid, and orders for discontinuance must be 
sent direct to the publishers and not to an agent, 

SEND MONEY inany safe way but do not send stamps unless 
absolutely necessary and in such case, we prefer those of 5c and toc 
denominations, — Express orders cost 10 more than post ofice 
mouey orders, They can be procured atany express office and 
we prefer them, Make money orders payable to F, A. Owen Pub- 
lishing Co, Do not send checks, 


AGENTS are wanted to represent this journal in each 
locality, also at /ustitutes, Associations, etc. Sample copies and all 
necessary material for doing successful work furnished free 
on application. 

OUR GUARANTEE TO SUBSCRIBERS—We guarantee the 
reliability of every advertisement appearing in Normal Lustructor. 
Weintend that our subscribers shall deal with our advertisers in 
the fullest contidence that they willbe fairly treated. If by any 
oversight some advertisement should appear through which any 
subseriber is Imposed upon or dishonestly dealt with. we will make 
goodto such subseriber the full) amount of loss sustained. The 
only conditions of this offer are that the subscriber must mention 
Normal Tnstructor when writing to advertisers, and that com 
plaint must be made within thirty days after date of issue of 
Magazine containing the advertisement. Read all advertisements 
carefully, 30 that vou fully understand them, They are an epitome 
of the business life of today, are full of interest and worth any- 
one’s time and attention, 

Entered as second-class mail matter September 15, 1906, at the post 

office Dansville, N. V., under the Act of 
Congress og March 3, 1879 
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The Instructor Literature Series 


The Instructor Literature Series is the best series of Supple- 
mentary Readers and Classics ever published and sold for Five 
Cents a copy, and every one who has seen these little books and 
especially those who have used them does not hesitate to indorse 
this statement. 

Just spend a few moments looking through the list of titles 
as given on page 40 of this journal and you wi!l be agreeably sur- 
prised to find how much good material can be had for so little 
money. (Descriptive catalogue sent on request. ) 

The series is indorsed by State Library Committees, is used 
by the thousands in our largest cities, purchased in large quan- 
tities by the United States Government for use in our schools in 
the Philippine Islands. In fact, it is used so extensively in city, 
town, village and country schools that the total sales approxi- 
mate a million copies a year. 

There is, however, no endorsement so strong or so satisfac- 
tory to you as first knowledge gained by examining and using the 
books themselves. For only 25¢ you can procure your choice of 
five titles of the five cent series—a sufficient number to cnable 
vou to judge of their merits. 

There is a place for the Instructor Literature Series in every 
school, large or. small. Find that place in*your school and send 
us your order for what you will need to fill it. Don’t put it off 
till tomorrow. Do it now. If no school funds are available the 
inoney can easily be raised by the school under your direction. 


Published { F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N.Y. 
Jointly by / HALL & McCREARY, 434 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 











You Must Have 


at least one veacher friend who is not a subscriber to either Normal In- 
structor or Primary Plans. If we are correct in this assumption and 
you can consistently recommend either or both of these Journals, may 
we not:ask that you do so now—before April 25th—in order that your 
friend may at least have an opportunity to subscribe before the expira- 
tion of our offer to give Practical Selections Free. 


The Last Call 


_ After April 25th no more Free Copies of Practical Selections will 
be given out. It will, however, then be on sale at 65¢ per copy. 
Possibly you have overlooked sending in your renewal. If so and 
vou desire Practical Selections it is necessary that you should remit 
before April 25th. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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F. A. Owen Publishing Company 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR April 1913 


Or 





April 25th is the Dividing Line] 


Separating the time when you can procure PRACTICAL SELECTIONS FREE in con- | 











nection with our publications Normal Instructor and Primary Plans from the time when 
the book alone will cost you 65 cents. 
More than 80,000 copies of Practical Selections have been given free and postpaid, 
to teachers in connection with Normal Instructor and Primary Plans since June 1, 1912. 
This vast army of teachers are using this splendid book daily in their work and 


deriving great benefit from it. 
You need this book --- why not secure it now, at no extra cost by subscribing to one 
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or the other of these journals, only remitting the regular price of $1.25, or both journals 


by remitting the combination price of $1.90. 
Remember: To avail yourself of the free offer you must remit before April 25th. 


@ @ 
Practical Selections 
and PRIMARY PLANS since their publication began. 
of teachers could possibly be 
prepared. 

It is adapted for use by teach- 
ers of all grades, every branch 
of study being represented. 

Thirty-four full page illus- 
trations of blackboard drawings, 
paper cuttings, nature and read- 
ing lessons, and ideas for number 
and busy-work cards. 

Seventy-five pages of enter- 
tainment, covering holidays and 
birthdays recognized in every 
schoolroom, 

Thirty pages of the best 

pieces to speak” ever collected 
in one group, selected for every 
grade. 

Printed on fine eggshell book 
paper and bound in silk cloth. 

One copy given free to each 
person subscribing to or renewing 
subscription for either Nor- 
mal Instructor or 
Primary Plans, 
up to April 25th. 


ves 
4» 
vt 


a FREE 

py Until April 25 

Bear in mind that up to 
April 25th one copy of Prac- 
tical Selections will be given, 
free and postpaid, to each 
teacher subscribing to or 
renewing subscription for 
either NORMAL INSTRUC- 
TOR or PRIMARY PLANS, 
separately or in any combi- 
nation. 





A 320-page book made from the most helpful material selected 
from the back numbers of both NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


No more valuable book for the use ee 


| 
| 
65 Cents 
After April 25 


The Contents—Chapter Headings 


The Teacher and the School | 
Some Helps in Arithmetic 

Simple Lessons in Ethical Theories 

The Newest Methods in Geography 
Nature Study Within the Reach of All 
Some Devices to Obtain Perfect Spelling 
Every Day Drawing 
Reading—Our Greatest Problem | 
History Made Interesting 
School Arts and Crafts | 
How to Study Pictures | 
The Use of Dramatic Play il 
Easy Lessons in Domestic Science | 
Manual-Training in the Grades i 
Simple but Scientific Physical Exercises 
Seat Work that has Proved Successful 
Helpful Studies in Literature 

Written and Oral Work in Language 
Physiology Out of the Old Paths 

Plans and Material for Entertainment 
Suggestions for Teaching Singing | 
Pieces for Friday Afternoon | 
How to Obtain Good Results in Penmanship |} 


; 65 cts. after April 25. 
The Price 


FREE, until April 25, | 
to any person subscribin 














or fe | 
newing subscription for either Nor- | 
mal Instructor or Primary Plans, 
separately ot in any combination. 





i is a practical magazine of Aids for Primary work, being prepared by 
P rimat y P lans teachers who are specialists in their respective lines. All teachers of 
Primary and Intermediate grades in village and city schools should have it. A large pro- 
portion of teachers in rural schools also need just such a journal in order to do successful 
work among the little ones in their school. It contains Methods in Language, Draw- 
ing, Constructive Work, Manual Training, Nature Stndy, History Stories, Picture 
Study, Number Work, Busy Work Devices, Motion Songs, Rote Songs, Friday 
and Special Day Plays, and Pieces to Speak. No other school magazine gives so 
large an amount of original Entertainment Material. Profusely Illustrated, with 
Double Page Drawings for Picture Story, and several Full Page Drawings, Black- 
board Designs, Calendar Sewing Cards and many other Drawings in each num- 
ber. A publication of exceeding value to every teacher having primary pupils in charge. 
Subscription price, $1.25 per year or in combination as offered below. 


B oth NORMAL INSTRUCTOR and PRIMARY $1.90 PRACTICAL Free 


PLANS one year to same address SELECTIONS 
For Other Liberal Combinations see opposite page. 


2 Dansville, N. Y. 
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April 1913 
Publisher’s Announcements 
The Last Word 


We have been desirous of giving every teacher in the land an opportun- 
ity to — Practical Selections free in connection with whichever of our 
journals, Normal Instructor or Primary Plans, they are desirous of sub- 
scribing to or renewing for. é er 

Over 80,000 teachers have already received this splendid book tree. 

There are large numbers of others who desire it but for one reason or . 
another are putting the matter off from day today, and there are still | 
others who would grasp the opportunity were they aware of the offer. | 

Are you one of those who alte the book but have delayed ordering? | é& 
If se, attend to the matter now, before you torget it or it is too late. The 
offer will positively be withdrawn April 25th, but all orders 
mailed on or before that date will be filled. If you know of 
teachers who have not ordered will you not give them a chance by bringing 
the matter to their attention. 

In any event keep April 25th in mind as the limit of time within which 
the book can be obtained free in connection with our publications. 

This is our final announcement—our last word—on the subject. 


In Rounding Out the School Year 


you will wish. to provide something in addition to the regular text books 
for your pupils to read. 

housands of schools are using the Five Cent Books of the In- 
structor Literature Series for supplementary reading in the schools- 
and thousands of others are using the books for out-of-school reading. A 
full list of titles appears on pige 48 of this journal. Please note the 
great variety of subjects covered by this series of books. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 5 
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A pestontadty well balanced collection, 
including the finest of Sacred Selections, 


Two Great Song Books Almost FREE 
The101BestSongs Enric Sondy, Folk Song, Gait 
FRED WHITE, one of 


Beginners’ Book of Songs , 


ors in Public School Method. Contains graded lessons and questions, illustrative 
Rote Songs and simple exercises, followed by many Children’s Songs of unusual | 





Carefully prepared and 
edited b ILLIAM AL- 





excellence. 


Ic per book 


in 100 lots F. O. B. Chicago 


70 cents per dozen Single Copies 
Pp 


By mail prepaid 10 cents 








% PRICES: { 


To assist you in getting the lowest possible rate we will allow you to 

make up your order of 100 or more from the two Collections, should 

you not need enough of either one to enable you to take advantage of the 

hundred order offer. Smaller orders appreciated and promptly filled. 
Free sample copies to those mentioning this publication. 


Wabash & Jackson 114 Cable Building CHICAGO 
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Latta’s Blackboard Stencils 


HUNDREDS OF SUBJECTS—BEST STENCILS MADE. SENT PREPAID 


Below we give a schedule of prices, singly and in combinations, of p K 
Lion; Sheep; Wolf; Owl; Hen; Rooste pj y) 


Norma Insrrucror, Primary PLans, SEELEY's Question Book, Every Day ws * 
Prans, THe YeEAr’s ENrEnrrainMENts, all of which are published by us; to- \ wy, \ “4 
4 : : ] I y i Nee one & & os 
er; Eagle; Locomotive; Steamer; Mill. 
22x34 inches, each 10c. i 


gether with the ParurinpER and the Procressive 'Treacuer for which we 
Other Stencils. Log Cabin; Washington on Horse; Flag; Program; 


re 
act as agents. Roll of Honor; Welcome; Hiawatha; Name any Calendar, Map or Physiology Subject. 
Map Stencils. 34x44 inches, each 20c. United States; Any Continent; Any Slate; Any 





Borders, each 5c. Sunbonnet Babies; Dutch 
sabies; Brownies; Chicks; Rabbits; 
Easter; Tulips; Roses; Pansies; Dutch 
Boys; Dutch Girls; Birds; Morning 
Glories; Brownies Planting Trees; Ap- 
ple Blossoms; Flags; Strawberries; But- 
terflies; Dandelions; Jack-in-Pulpit; Ivy. 

Portraits, Animals, etc. Size 17x22 inches, 
each 5c. Longfellow; Field; Washing- 
ton; Lincoln; Special Easter; Horse; 
Cow; Dog; Fox; Bear; Elephant; Pig; 


Subscription Prices and Combinations 

















Normal Instructor, OME year ..............066...cccceeeeeceecceseceeeeceeeeeees $1. 25 seks aoe ir Pp Paella isaliineaaiias Gate so : 
Primary Plans, one year ioe description below) ................006 1.25 Special Stencile “Fifty different ‘Busywork Stencils par Lage Sigh. “Sittecn “itfereat Com 
Both Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, one year............... 1.90 mon Bird Sencils, 15c; Forty different, Phonic Stencils, about 9x12 inthes, 60c; Five- 
The Pathfinder, Ome year......................ccccccccssececeeeeecceteeseccceeuecs 1.00 as pene nr ng ang tag! ie pen gry oy — ae cgmers oy 
igures, compicte se or e ooseve 0 orse H cie al >; Spreac J 4 
Progressive Teacher, OM year.....................eeeceeeescceetteeeetnes 1.00 Colored Chalk. Very best, doz. assorted, 15c; 2 doz. 25c. Blue Stamping Powder, 1 Dag 0c. 
ecley’s Question DOOK, postpa escriplion page 44).........66. z ote, ou may have one-fifth off if you order not less than $1.00 worth of above goods. 
E on Plame ted pueme «> vi ti ce , ) i 00 " Ms ; perc : ‘wpe : 
Vv y Plans, °9 escription page 44) ........ 
The Year’s Entertainments, 10 vols, (Description page 44)......... 1.00 r i) a= ro) r ) r 
Normal Instructor ANY ONE of above....................0.000 1.90 a , 4 
a AND } ANY TWO of above... sce 2.50 4 4 4 7 eZ Nr 
Primary Plans ANY FOUR of above...........02.0 3:70 Vy hi iY | hi 
ANY TWO of the $1.00 Books or publications... 160 ] 
ANY THREE of the $1.00 Books or publications....................... 2.20 
ANY FOUR of the $1.00 Books or publications... ................... 2.80 


Foreign and Canadian Postage: For subscriptions to other countries, add 
postage as foliows: Canadian Postage: Normal Instructor, 30c; Primary Plans, 30c ; 
Pathfinder, 52c ; Progressive Teacher, 20c. Foreign: Normal Instructor, 4oc ; Primary 
Plans, 4oc ; Pathfinder, 52c; Progressive Teacher, 30. . 


Each person subscribing to Normal Instructor or Primary | 

» Separately, in combination, or either or both in any 
other combination, is entitled to and will receive a free copy 
of Practical Selections. This offer expires April 25th. 
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Latta’s Helps for Teachers 


THE BEST ON EARTH AND THE LEAST EXPENSIVE 
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H is a practical magazine of Aids for Primary work, being pre- 
Primary p lans pared by teachers who are specialists in their alii 
lines, All teachers of Primary and Intermediate grades in villageand city schools 
should have it. A large proportion of teachers in rural schools also need just such a 
journal in order to do successful work among the little ones in their school. It contains 
Methods in Language, Drawing, Constructive Work, Manual Training, Nature Study, 
Histo Stories, Picture Study, Number Work, Busy Work Devices, Motion Songs, 
Rote songs, Friday and Special Day Plays and Pieces to Speak. No other school 
magazine gives so large an amount of original Entertainment Material. Profuisely illus- 

» with Double Page Drawings for Picture Story, and several Full Page Drawings, 
Blackboard Desgns, Calendar Sewing Cards and many other Drawings in each number. 
‘ is a Weekly News Review. It is published at Washington, 
The Pathfinder D. C., | has many advantages, because of location, over 
ay other Current Events paper published. It is issued every week and in addition to 
‘overing the world’s current history, it provides special articles on subjects of a general 
Mature. THe Parurinper is almost as well known in the educational field as Normat 
saUCTOR and Primary Pxians. Its entire circulation of nearly fifty thousand weekly 
‘Sin the educational field. $1.00 a year or in combination as listed above. 
is published at Nashville, Tennessee. It is general 


Progressive Teacher in scope and we can recommend it as one of the 


the and most helpful educational magazines published. It is in no sense confined to 
se tuthern field either in contents or circulation. $1.00 a year or in combination as 


e, 
Our : Any teacher ordering any of the above maga- 
al Dumb Animals pen separately, or in any combination may 
wae Our Dumb Animals ($1.00 a year) by adding only 40 cents to the sub- 
bet or combination prices quoted. Or it can be obtained by any present 

iber to this journal who will remit 4oc. A year’s subscription to Our Dumb 
jnimals would make an ideal present to any boy or girl. We can have it sent to 

“parate address if desired. : 


B.A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 





One-third off if you order not less than $1.50 worth of following goods. 


Goods are sent prepaid at once, 
Blackboard Stencil of above Overall Boys, 10c 
Teacher’s Bulletin (quarterly) 1 year.....25c 


Latta’s Book for Teachers.........--ceee.90C 
Farm Stories for Pupils and Teachers..... ide 
41 New Paper Cutting Designs........... 15c 
30 Construction Patterns on heavy cardboard 

in four colors, ready to make up........ 40c 


Note. Primary or Rural Teachers who do 
not have the above six articles will do 
well to consider them in the first order. 

Hints and Devices for Teachers. 2 

New Primary Arithmetic Cards 

New Primary Sewing Cards....sseeeeeee+2 

50 Drawings to color, assorted......++ese 15¢ 

16 Common Birds in Colors with descript’n, 15c 

16 Birds to Color, drawn from above, 6x9..10c 






Toy Money of all our Coins and Bills, 





50 Outline Maps, 8%x11, name maps......20c¢ 
50 Booklet Covers to Color, 6x9, assorted, 20c 


Address JOHN LATTA, 


Box 66, 


50 Popular Pictures, half cent size, ass’ted, 15¢ 
25 Public School Report Cards for......+. 10c 
15 of Latta’s Weaving Mats for.........+. 10c 
30 Large Drawings for Children to color. .18¢ 
Tickets—Good, Perfect or On Time, 100 for 10c¢ 


25 Prize Cards, good for any subject...... 10c 
Sheet of Blue Carbon Paper, 20x30, for....10c¢ 
12 Shee*s Transparent Tracing Paper...... 15¢ 


Gummed Stars, Dots, Hearts or Flags, box, 10c 
Black Letters and Fig’s, %-in. high, set, 25c 
Black Letters and» Figures, 1 in. high, set..20c 
Black Letters and Figures, 4 in, high, set..10c 
Letters and Figures, 1 in. high, to color...12c 
Script Letters and Fig’s, 2 in., to age 
set, 2 
Brown or Carbon-tone Pictures, 16x26, 
Washington; Lincoln; Christ at_ Twelve; 
Sistine Madonna; Angelus; Gleaners; 
Wind Mill, 1 for 20c; 4 for....sssees . «600 


Cedar Falls, Iowa. 





STUDY BY MAIL 


Teachers, inform your pupils that $2.50 pays the 


| SPECIAL PENMANSHIP RATES FOR APRIL 


As a special incentive we will enroll students for 


tuition for the summer term of 12 weeks in any grade | either of our Actual Pen Written Courses at half rates 


of the common branches. 
Teachers Review Course $3.50, 


THE RURAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Knobsville, Pa. 


for April only and guarantee Rapid Improvement. 
Send for Catalog. AMERICAN PENTIANSHIP 
NORIIAL, SPRINGWATER, N. Y. 





as with the bame. 





izes 2x9 and 114x9 inches 
BROWN & BROWN, 





A Beautiful Gift for Last Day of School 


Send early (15) cents for (2) of our Heavy Satin Ribbon Book Marks, 
both sizes, for you will want more, and we will enclose new catalog 
and poems on paper aud one extra mark free. Our new poems, 
‘“*‘The Parting [lessage,’’ a ‘‘Goodebye Message.’’ ist. 
Large size (10) with teachers’ name, etc., $1.25, additional ones 10 cente. 
Small size (10) with teachers’ name, etc., 80 cents, additional ones 5c, 
Vhen 12 are ordered without name 10 &5'4 cents; as many erder without 


Price li 


lzc, and 6c, when less are ordered. If too late to send 


for samples we will select for you the assorted closing of school poens— 
the same day received and guarantee satisfaction, 
Dept. 300, 


Dansville, N. Y. 
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THE B. F. CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Vacancies from the University to the grades 
25th Year 


Chicago, 413 Steinway Hall. 
Lincoin, Nebraska, 1st National Bank Bldg. 
Spokane, Wash., Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS’ AGENCY | 


URS. MARGARET CUNNINGHIAM-CLANCY, Magnolia Terrace, 





No fee untila position 
is secured, Send for 
application blank, 


Albany, N. Y. 





TT. B. MANNA, A. M., Mer. 


Northwest Teachers’ Agency sweny'vearssuyi. of schoo 





Has located teachers throughout the Northwest, Members yoowg by THE SUCCESSFUL APPLI- 
CANT and NORTHWI sT CERTIFICATE LAWS. Half rate enrollment fee with no extra 
commissions, NORTH YARKEVWA, W AAHENGTON 





The Thurston Teachers Agency 


FINDS POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS, PERSONALLY RECOMMENDS TEACHERS. 
FINDS TEACHERS FOR POSITIONS, ESTABLISHED 18 YEARS. 


Anna M, Thurston, Mar. 623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago. E.R. Nichols, Ass’t Mgr. 




















We STE RN PC: SITIONS EOR TEACHERS! 
re the < ring por rain Colorado, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Wyoming, Oregon, Washington, Kangne, Id Utah, North 
Dakota, New Mex ruia, Nebrocka, Montana and Nevada WRITE US TODAY, for free Booklet, showin: ie we place 
most of our teachers outright, Wosin > teach- ~~ = =e 
= = . tt : = & % 
ers from the Kindergurten to the University, Ds “2 . a - R + “~ 
et € romoti 
of the Western States, V0 4 (J 
‘ t * t prepaid for Pitty Cents in stamps 
can Cont entietiog J PIRE BLDG, D R.COLO 
329 Railway Ex, Bldy., Denver, Colo, Fred 


Dicl *k, K x- mts ute = snows nde — Manager, 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY ‘ Pick isms epecttnte 


COME TO THE NORTHWEST 


HIGHEST WAGES—FINEST CLIMA'TE—BEST OPPORTUNITIES 


Through our two traveling repre- 





WE WANT YOU 


YOU HAVE ALWAYS 
TO COME 


WANTED TO 











The Leading agency inthis section, NOTE OUR UNIQUE METHOD- 
sentatives sour personal qualifications are directly placed before school officials over the puaree Northwest. We 
place more teachers in our territory tian albother agencies combined, More calls for 7903-14 than we can sup- 
ply. Write immediately for free cirentar, Kuroll now! NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, BOISE, IDAtiO. 
4 
ra )) 


To Aspiring Teachers 





The South and West offer better induce- 
any other sections. Teachers 


cordial weleome in 


ments than 
trom all states receive a 
this field, and those who work are promoted 
rapidly. The BELL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
has located thousands of teachers in this field 
seventeen It works 


during the past years. 


earnestly, persistently and successfully for its 
full information and a sample 


address 


members. lor 


copy of ‘The Progressive Teacher, 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Mgr., Nashville, Tenn. 
‘S : 
LITTLE 























‘PEOPLE EVERYWHERE 


A mine of information in story form. 

A series that enriches the dry text-book work 
ard makes the geography hour a delight. 

By Etta Blaisdell McDonald, author of the “‘Child Life Readers,”’ and Julia Dal- 
rymple. Illustrated with colored plates and full-page pictures. Each volume 60 cents; 
to teachers or schools, 45 cents, postpaid. The following volumes are ready. 

Kathleen in Ireland Ume San in Japan 
Betty in Canada Fritz in Germany 
Manuel in Mexico Rafael in Italy 
Gerda in Sweden Boris in Russia 
Marta in Holland Hassan in Egypt 
Donald in Scotland Josefa in Spain 


LITTLE, BROWN, & COMPANY, BOSTON 





JOSEFA IN SPAIN: 


LATILE PEOPLE 
EVERYWHERP 








oe aleers Is conemaey To All isda 
A perfect memory is not a peculiar gift to a choice few, but can be easily acquired by anyone, 


The Dickson Method of Memory Training Makes You ‘“‘Forget Proof” 


Ten minutes a day of your spare time will give you this training and not interfere with your work. 
nes 





Prof. My course of scientific, eee nme home study, the resultof many years personal contact with thous: 

erry of pupils in leading schools and co:!eges, as their instructor, sez ching for means of strengthening 

Di i their me mories, enables you to think = your feet, overcome self-consciousness and bashfulness— re) 
ickson classify impressions, names, ideas, facts and arevments so that they are ready for instant usc. 


Bip cauree has transformed thousands of failures into successes—it will 
make you successful, Write today for free booklet and convincing facts. 
How To Geta PREE Copy of This Valuable 
Book, “How To Speak In Public” 
De-luxe edition, handsomely illustrated, richly bound, exaetly suited to meet 
needs of the man or woman who desires to be a successful publie speaker. 
Price of book, $2.00—write and learn how to obtain a copyabsolutely free. 


DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL, 791 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago 


Ame rica’s fore- 
most authority on 
Memory Training, 
Put lie Spe: aking, 
Sclf Expression an 
Principal of the Dick- 
bon Memory School, 
Avditerium Bldg., 


Chicago. 
Rpenicers, Dialogues 


P 
LAYS ments, Catalogue Free, 
Ames Publishing Company, Dept. 11. Clyde, Ohio. 


. 





DEBATES, ESSAYS and ORATIONS | fully 
prepared for delivery, Write The Educational 
Bureau, P. 0. Box 155, Frederick, Maryland. 


and Entertain- 


Y 


' structions to write about matters talked of 





| and 
' good that you could bring that especial 
| interest into lis life through the ‘ 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Magazine Gleanings 
By Annie Stevens Perkins 


pITOR’s NOTE:—All communications for this 
Department should be addressed to Mrs, Annie 
Stevens Perkins, Lynnfield Center, Mass. Mrs. 
Perkins will reply personally to ‘letters encios- 
ing a self addressed, stamped envelope, 

If the questions relate to matters outside the 
scope of the department, as has often hap- 
pened, Mrs. Perkins will give a reply to the best 
of her ability, if'ten cents is enclosed, 

LETTERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 

DEAR FRIENDS— 

I wonder if you who have written to 
me this past month know how helpful 
your good words have been, Your que- 
ries show so much interest and you say 
such inspiring things that I feclas though 
I ought to be abie to render more effect- 
ive service than ever. 

Indecd, Miss S., Oregon, I did vod find 
ii burdensome to hear about ‘‘ Ralph H. 
his trying ways.’? And wasn’t it 


* Aicer- 
ican Boy’? sketch we noted? [ feel sure 
Ralph isa boy, like any another, who 
has too little material supplied to him to 
work with at home. If any of you can 
get such boys to do sonie work that is 
good, and that they like to do, you will 
be a blessing. 

Miss W., Mass., says she uses all sfie 
can of the geography and history aids, 
i wishes for material to use witha boy 
who has a talent for drawing and a girl 
who wants to read about musicians. It 
is always your privilege, dear readers, to 
ask for just such help. I was glad to lo- 
cate for Miss W. books and papers which 
ought to give inspiration and suggestions 
of possibilities to her artist boy and her 
musically inclined girl, 

There has been considerable interest 
shown in the ‘‘World’s Work’' paper re- 
cently noted here, ‘‘ Working One’s Way 








Through College,’’ written, by Joseph 
Vilner. Some have wanted the article | 
for pupils; some have written of ambi- 
tions of their own in the matter of *‘ going 
further with their education,’’ 
Summer study and summer travel plans | 
have been good to hear about. IT wish I | 
mist know how you all prosper in these | 
ambitions. 
I very much wish that the friend who 
wrote about carting moncy for a class | 
picture would send her address, The | 
postinark was blurred but the letter was | 
written from Rhode Island. Have any of 
you used the plans of the ‘*Pin-Money 
Club’? in the ‘‘\Voman’s Tlome Compan- 
ion’? to earn school pictures or other 
material, and can you tell me more about 
it?) It might be of interest to us all. 
Some of you will recall that a sugges- 
tion was made as to individual characier- 
istics being weil studied through the 
sendiirg of pupils to a library with in- 





in the magazines of the preceding month. 
Miss R. B. J., Pennsylvania, has found 
the plan a wonderful aid. She varies in 
this manner: A pupil is given a copy ot 
‘*Youth’s Companion,’’ ‘ St. Nicholas,’’ 


“Our Dumb Animals,’?  ‘‘ American 
Boy,’’ or ‘‘Farm and Fireside,’’ and 
asked to make written notes of at least 


five things he finds which interest him. 
These topics form the basis of the next 
free-discussion period. Isn't that an ex- 
cellent plan? 
Yours sincerely, 
ANNIE STEVENS PERKINS. 


March Harpers Magazine: ‘‘Up_ the 
Lakes,’? by Edward Hungerford, includes 
the month’s frontispiece in tint and | 
eieht other illustrations. This is a paper | 
which is sure to be wanted when studv- | 
ing about the Great Lakes. ‘‘Here throbs | 
a commerce that well might be the envy | 
of any far-reaching sea ;’’ Detroit tonnage | 
compared with that of Suez Canal; Cape 
Vincent; St. Lawrence River ; historic 
memories of locality; Chicago’s water 
front ; _ Buffalo 5 Sault Ste. Marie, the 

‘Soo ;’”? Duluth; ete. The fourth paper 
in the sacl wane? ake Quest in the Arctic,’ 








tefansson, has seven | | Fobs, ete, at moderate prices. Send for FREE 
tf joing ood se — rae ‘Bl ; 1 Eski catalogue of new designse Special desizns . estimates free 
pictures. More about the ond Iysk1- | | gastian BROS. CO, 7 Bastian Bldg, Ri 
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Teaching as a Business 


is worth reading. ‘Teachers should send 
for it. Address The Albert Teachers’ ‘ 
Agency, 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Western Office, Spokane, Washington. 
Established 27 years. 














POSITIONS of all kinds for TEACHERS 
Write us your qualifications. FREE Literature, 
THE INSTRUCTORS AGENCY, Marion, Ind, 





TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


BREWE 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO 








THE SOUTH, THE LAND OF 
TOMORROW 


Southern a Nag ct dod in touch 
x 1 Opportunity in’ this 
Teachers’ wonderful Country, Out 


workshop folder and 40. 
page booklet, ‘A’ Plan,” 
fells all about Southern 
schools, 


Agency, 
W.H. Jones, [igr., 
Columbia, S. C. 








TEACH IN THE NORTHWEST 


The country with a future, Long 
terms, good salaries. REGISTRA- 
TION IS FREE. 

TEACHERS? EMPLOYMENT BUREAU 
Parma, Idaho 
Com mere ial 


Excellent Salaries wer 


$10 Shorthand Course by mail, spend your next 
us. position awaits you. Write 
Manager Chaffee’s, OOWEGO, N., Y, 














Great demand for 


our 
vacation with 


EVA M. WOLF. 





DRAWING BOOK Progressive Drawing Books 
are the Easiest, the Most 
Helpful, the Most Intere: sting and the Best for all 
Grades. Write for Introductory Prices. 
THE UNION PUBLISHING CO., 
Nashville, Tenn., Atlanta, (ia, 
HALL & McCREARY, Chicago, Il. 








=e) Teachers Attention! 


. 


100 COPIES * 
iN 
| TEN MINUTES ~ 


g 
4 
ry 
2 

r 


Tnerease your officieney: by 
using a DUPLIGRAPH, Repro- 
duced from pencil, pen or ty pe- 
writer. Tnvaluable for meking 
out re ading lessons, seat work, 
busy work examine tion papers, 
maps, sewing cards, ete. We 
have the best proposition ever 
made to teachers. Our Special 
Offer and samples of work will 
convince you Immediately, 

Price $1.00 and upwards, 


etroit Dupligraph Co., 978 Vermont Ave.. Detroit, Mich. 


| 
| 

















HOW TO BUY AT FACTORY PRICES. 

You can get better than wholesale prices on:—Fduca 
tional Scientific Apparatus for all subjects, Laboratory 
Supplies, Milk and Cream Testers, Projection Lanterns, 
Microscopes, a fiers, amg = Instrume 8 
Weights& Meas ces, Ru 
Protractors, C ‘olor APPARATUS wien “7 and Discs, 
Thermometers, meters, Hygromet- 
ers, Tuning Forks, Pitch Pipes, ‘Meeoks, Batteries, 
Electric Bells, all kinds of Wire, Motors, Dynamos, 
Telegraph Instruments, Wireless Apparatus, Chemical 
Glassware, ete., by sending for our illustrated Cat- 
alogue containing over 1.400 articles for school Us 

CilIcAGO APPARATUS COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 








WENA ito CLUES 


\ 4g COLLEGE-CLUB & FRAT. PINS. 
! Cafalogue inColor Free. (EVERY PIN, 
fc Sie a Chas.K. Grouse Co. Mf, fe S PERFECT, 
oe a8 NORTK* ATTLEBORO, MASS. Box_ 04 


——— 




















‘Medals and Badges 
FOR 
School Collegeg-Music 


Claes Pins and Pins for Engraving. 
Manufactured by 


Artistic Medal & Badge Co. 





on. zou, 83 Nassau St, N. 
Sliver 50 Send for Catalogue 


— 





CLASS PINS -_ 






Any style or material. 
offer: Either of the styles here t is 
N25) enaineled in one or two colors, and showing 
lotters or numerals, but not more | Nell 
Order by number. 






than shown in illustration. 
SILVER PLATE $1.00 DOZ, SAMPLE 10c. 
STERLING SILVER $2.50 DOZ, SAMPLE 25c. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. We also make hig zhest 

grade gold and silver Pins, Badges, Seals, Rings 





OCHEST TERM. 











: ‘WINSHIP & CO., 705 B. Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill. 
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For School Decoration 
from Ancient and 
Sculpture. 
and 
Schools. 


though lacking money. 
Price List free on request. 

rations, 35 cents. 

ele, 20 cents. 


ree 
and Principals of Schools, 
Boston Sculpture Co. 


Boston, Mass. 


Plaster Casts 


Modern 
Drawing Models 
Plasteline for Drawing 
Schools without 
funds should write to learn 
how they can obtain Casts 


Catalogue B., School Deco- 
Catalogue O,, Drawing Mod- 


to Superintendents 


6. 33 West St. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


!mos.’’ ‘First Days in Seville,’’ by W. 
D. Howells has seven pictures; ‘‘the 
beautiful Guadalquiver;’’ conveyances ; 
incidents and descriptions that make one 
almost a sharer in the journey. Many 
portions would make very delightful sup- 
plementary reading lessons. In the 
geograpliy and travel-talk classes it will 
be appreciated also. 


March Century Magazine: The paper 
by Robert Hichens-with title, ‘‘Skirting 
the Balkan Peninsula from Triest to Con- 
stantinople,’’ with a frontispiece and 





another illustration in color by Jules 





The University of Chicago 


Offers instruction during 
the Summer Quarter onthe 
same basis as during the 
other quarters of the aca: 
demic year. 

The undergraduate col- 
leges, the graduate schools, 
and the professional schools 

rovide courses in Arts, 

iterature, Science, Com- 
merce and Administration, 
Law, Medicine, Education, 
and Divinity. Instruction 
is given by regular mem- 
bers of the University staff 
which is augmented in the 
summer by appointment of 

»rofessors and instructors 
rom other institutions, 





Summer Quarter, 1913 
Ist Term June 16—July 23 
2d Term July 24—Aug 29 


Detailed announcements 
will be sent upon applica. 
tion, 

The University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 








Guerin and with Joseph Pennell drawings 
and with photographs, tell of a capital 
where no carriages roll; there is no rail- 
way station; primitive people; bells of 
Campanile ring angelus ; warships of Aus- 
tria in harbor of Pola; Dalmatia; Ragusa; 
pyrimidal town of Sebenico (an interest- 
ing picture); Spalato. This number 
contains many pictures which would 
materially aid the work of a teacher. 
Six fine Joseph Pennell lithographs of 
‘*The Capitol at Washington’’ are given. 
With the paper by James Davenport 
Whelpley on China, eight pictures are 
used which make the new republic more 
real. There is a drawing by J. O. David- 
son of ‘‘ The Kearsarge and Alabama fight- 
ing in a circle off Cherbourg, France, 
June 19, 1864.’’ 


March St. Nicholas: The second paper, 
| by Ariadne Gilbert, on ‘‘The Matterhorn 
of Men,’’ isa Lincoln story usually ex- 
cellent for boys and girls. One is drawn 





SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


OFFERS, beside the regular College Courses» 
Mechanical, Electrical and Civil Engineer” 
ing, Architecture, Music, Painting, Law» 
Medicine, Sociology, Pedagogy, Agriculture» 
Forestry, and Photography. : 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


July 7 = - August 15 


College entrance conditions may be re- 
moved and college credit given to those doing 
satisfactory work, ‘The Instructors are Uni- 
versity professors. Ample facilities forlibrary 
andlaboratory work. The location is cool, 
healthful and easy of access. Living inex- 
pensive. ‘Tuition $15 for a single course; $25 
for two or more courses. Send for circulars, 
THE REGISTRAR 


Syracuse University, Syracuse. N. Y. 


nearer to the beloved great man through 
this particular article than ever before. 
Some of the very best pictures for use in 
United States history classes are included. 
You will like the six pictures showing 
thrilling situations of ‘‘Men Who Do 
Things.’’ Ask pupils to read the two 
articles at the beginning of this number 
which take one to St. Marks, Vienna, to 
see certain famous statues. Direct atten- 
tion to the six pictures and interesting 
text, by Harry B. Bradford, on‘‘ The Cul- 
ture of Sponges.’’ 


Marchi Scribner’s Magazine: There are 
eight very beautiful pictures and fascina- 
ting text concerning ‘‘The Gardens of 
the Bosphorus.’’ The paper is written 














TEACHERS’ SUMMER SESSION 


In Manual Training, Domestic and Applied Arts, 
Domestic Science, Pedagogical and Academic 
Courses. June 23 to Aug, 15, 1913, Inexpensive, ex- 
cellent equipment, delightful climate, Many points of 
interest nearby. Apply for special bulletin to the 
Registrar, 


MECHANICS INSTITUTE, 
58 Plymouth Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 





Winona College of Agriculture 
J. C. Breckenridge, A. M., D.D., President. 


Attend a Recognized School—T wo Years’ Course. 
We offera complete course in Practical Scientific Agriculture. 
terms go with each year—Fall, Winter and Spring. 

Ifor any reason you lose a term, it can be made up. 
of this course is to give the student a good knowl- 


am . 
tdge of the principles and practices of General Agriculture, | 


Let U8 TELL YOU MORE ABOUT OUR SCHOOL. 
YOR YOURSELF Address the President for CATALOG. 


BOX 15, WINONA LAKE, INDIANA. 


Summer School (en<17 '?) 

August 8 
la Kindergarten and Primary Courses 
Montessori Methods. We are prepared to offer 
1 Unusual course to Primary and Kindergarten 
iquchers this summer, and would suggest that you 
hate early, as our school will be limited to an en- 
prem of 60 students. Comfortable Dormitory, 
it ress National Kindergarten College, Elizabeth 
Cals Pres., formerly Chicago Kindergarten 
ege, Box 31-1200 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
pie 


The Art Institute Art School 


of Chicago 
WM R, FRENOH, Dir. N,H. CARPENTER, Secy. 


Summer School 1913 
For Teachers 


Send for information, T. J. KEANE, Registrar. 
Dept. N. P., The Art Institute, Chicago. 


cma 

BIBLE Ssszwsrestareetiee, trea 

STUD THE MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE, 
153 Institute Place, Chicago. 


thetic Bible Studies ;each independent. 
BY CORRESPONDENCE 


INVESTIGATE 











miwe 








Begin any time. Certificate at end of 
any course. Students all over the world. 








nice 





onal School of Dancing 
Aetthetic BR N.Y. July 7—31—'13. 
Normal Trai Ball-Room, Folk, "Interpretive 
Addrogg Te con naividual atention our aim. 
Secretary , nications t« . L. SANDWICK, 

Titus School, 10 Westlake Ave., Auburn, N. Y. 


and 


‘| the burlap screen is the large 


. 


by H. G. Dwight. Picturesque gardens ; 
Sea of Marmora; Black Sea; Stamboul; 
Therapia: etc. Localities are compared ; 
vivid and fascinating descriptions. Show 
ihe photograph of the ‘‘ benevolent despot 
of the Canal Zone’’ and ask pupils to 
| give the name and tel] a little about his 
| work in ‘‘riddle fashion.’’? (Probably 
| you can borrow a large news-stand poster 
if you wish.) ‘‘Interesting fact that the 
man who has won victories for his coun- 


ducted .in the interest of 
peace and progress was trained to serve 
as a soldier in time of war.’’ Fourteen 
pictures are used with this paper, by 
Joseph Bucklin Bishop, entitled ‘‘A Be- 
| nevolent Despotism.”’ 





March American Boy: It is interesting 
to see the picture and read the little 
sketch of Sam April, ‘‘the President’s 
newsboy.’’ In the ‘‘Boyhood of Pres- 


idents’’ series, by J. L,. Harbour, the 
March sketch is devoted to Zachary 
Tay lor. 


Farm and Fireside, Feb. 15: Are you 
making a collection of cover-page pic- 
tures as suggested recently? Color them 
yourself or have this work done by some 
gifted pupil. The subjects are always so 
good for schoolroom use. This oné is 
lovely; trees and cows in a stream; a 
New Zealand picture; ‘‘Winter in New 
Zealand—On the Other Side of the 
World.’’ ‘‘Luther Burbank, the Edison 
| of Agriculture,’’ brings out enlightening 
‘and stimulating facts; three pictures. 





March Woman's Home Companion: A 
beautiful picture to use on the wall or 
‘* Snow 
White and Rose Red’’ picture in colors 
froma painting by Jessie Willcox Smith. 
About fifty lines of text and a picture 
tell of the family of Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand, heir to Austria’s throne. 


Literary Digest, Februray 5, 15, 22: | 
In issue of Feb. 8 we find ‘‘Conquering 
the Himalaya Matterhorn ;’’ Mount 
Kohehoi most striking as a picturesque 


eak; approaches; mountain torrents; 
, 


the ascent ; ‘‘stars shining as we started”’ 
on one of the last mornings; the approach 


try in the greatest campaign ever con- | 
world-wide | 


SI 


y 
70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7’ New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, and schools. Receives 
at all seasons, many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers, WM. 0. PRATT, Mer. 


Fisk Teachers’ Agenc 


28 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 
Other Offices: Boston New York Washington 
Denver Portland Berkeley Los Angeles 


THE McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENGY A Successful School and College Bureau, 





Over 36,000 Positions Filled. 30th Year 


We are now seeking teachers for emergency va- 
cancies and for next year. Write usif available 
at the present time or in the fall of 1913, Circu- 
lar and Membership Form sent on application. 





1 . F J.F.McCullough. Geo. T, Palmer. 
! - ame promotion there is no better means than our Agency. All calls direct from ee authorities. Your ~» 
1s acke y our 


y rsonal recommendations, Normal trained grade teachers especially in demand, en 
need our services. E 


egistration Fee $1.00, | 839 RAILWAY EXCHANGE BUILDING, CHICAGO. ILLS. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


205 (. 7th STREET 
No Advance Fee ALLENTOWN, PA? 





Established 33 years. Operates locally 
and nationally. Direct calls from school 
officers, Direct recommendations, 

1000 ‘Teachers wanted, 













New England Grade 
achers always in demand 


BOSTON, MASS. 


EDMANDS EDUCATORS EXCHANGE Te 


102 TREMONT STREET 


THE TEACHERS’ AGENC 


Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. 








(Established 1897,) 












—R,L. MYERS & co. Teachers with experience or ability to teach are invited 
to consult this Agency with a view of securing a promotion or a change of location. 
(27th Year) Co-operating Agencies in Denver, Colo. and Atlanta, Ga 








No position, no fee, Write to-day to learn what 
years ol experience can can do for your advance. 
ment. Most populous district in United States, 


| Pittsburg Teachers’ Agency. 


House Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Chautauqua Teachers’ Agency 


ARE YOU A GOOD NORMAL TRAINED GRADE TEACHER 

and do you want to get into a growing town in the Northwest at a salary of $585 to $675? 

If so write for our FIFTEENTH YEAR BOOK, . ait ; 
PACIFIC TEACHERS AGENCY, 535 New York Block, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 





422 Windsor St., Jamestown, N. Y. 


‘No Position, No Fee.” Write us for particulars 








A 
placing |COME OUT WEST Where it Pays to Teach 
AGENCY Our “placing service” is unique in the educational field. We do not send you printed noti- 
fication blanks telling you to *‘go after” vacancies, or rumored vacancies, e write up and 
FOR —— omamres ° — bound report upon your qualifications, showing preparation, per- 
sonality, credentials and experience. This costs us money, but it places you in the miti 
TEACHERS you desire. Send for booklet. Business Men’s Clearing House, Chamber <i Gemuasee Bidg., Meatee: Gols. 





20 East Gay Street, Columbus, 
Ohio, Established 1890. Ask 
for booklet, *Placing Tea k- 
ers a Business.” 





Central Teachers’ Agency 


Highest Wages --- Biggest Opportunity 


In west and southwest. We can place teachers in colleges, high schools, grade schools, 
manual training and domestic science. No advance fees. No position, no charges. 


Write today. WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASS’N, 636 Scarritt Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


RELIABLE TEACHERS AGENCY 


| 612-613 Majestic Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
Has recently filled the following positions 


ERIE TEACHERS’ BUREAU, Erie, Pa. iiscry Cshece) 200 Mistory: Cote 


1600; English 1800 3 Knglish 1200; German 
(Lady) 1200; French and Greek (Normal) 1400; Mathematics (College) 1400; Modern Languages (College) 
1200 ; Principal 2000 ; Principal 1500; Principal 1600 ; History (High School)1615 ; Commercial Branches 2100, 
I recommend only at the request of School Officials and invite only first-class teachers to register. Will 
submit records of candidates and not notify them until asked to do so. 











If not located, register now for good 
openings during the early fall and win- 
ter months, Permanent Membership. 











The Northwest is the “FAIR SALARY BELT’’ 








NORTH of the teaching profession. Thatisour territory. We cover the states from Lake Michigan to the I’acific Coast thoroughly. Applications 
EST for Superintendents, Principals, High School, Geade and Special teachers for next year now on file. We can place properly equipped 
WwW teachers tothelr financial advantage. Write at once to INTERNATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, James H. Batten, Mer, 

IS BEST Box 6138. Grand Forks, North Dakota, 
of Discriminating Service and Fair 


‘ e e 
One Unswerving Policy Dealing for twenty-two years. That’s 
Our Record—in placing Good Teachers in Good Schools, It’s worth investigating. 
Send for Bulletin. ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INC., Albany, WN. Y.. 


The Texas Teachers’ Bureau, * bana res? 


now: in its 25th year, oldest and best known Bureau in the South or West needs teachers for ever 
department of educational work now for emergency calls and for next session. Endorsed by lead 
ing educators. Particulars free. Russell and HirkK, Managers. 


THE PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


will help you to secure a good position as ‘Teacher, Supervisor, Principal, or Superin- 
tendent. Progressive teachers are in demand. Enroll now, Send for circnlars. 


R. G. RUSSELL, Manager, Webster Groves Station, St. Louis, Mo. 


MIDLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Brains and years of Experience are back of this Agency. 
service of great value to you in securing Advancement. 











Station A. Spokane, Wash 
Warrensburg, Missouri. 


You will find our Discriminating 
Write either office for blank. 





In one short year, PRIEST, DAGGY AND BRAS, INC, has become the leading 
Teachers’ Agency of the Northwest. If you want a position in Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho or California we cau get it for you. Write for a registration 
blank and make up your mind to come to a mild climate and better wages to teach. 
Address above at 373-374-375 Arcade-Annex, Seattle, Washington. 





POSITIONS— 500 teachers wanted. Calls every day. Kindergarten, Primary, Grammar, Principals, Supervisors, Draw- 
ing, Music, Language, Manual, Domestic, Physical, Governesses, Traveling C« ions; We rec d 
and place ourteachers. Syracuse Teachers’ Agency, Noah Leonard. Ph.D.,Prop. 27 Everson Bldg., Dept. A, Syracuse, N. Y. 








Teachers fear no examinations after taking our Drill Course by mail, We prepare for any certificate you want, County, 
City, State Examinations. Courses in all subjects for civil servicc, kindergarten, home study. 50,CO0 





In the 


of dawn; surrounding peaks. 


Students. Syracuse Correspondence School, Noah Leonard, Ph. D., Prop. 27 Everson Bldg., Dept. B., Syracuse, N. ¥ 
a 














MODEL C BALOPTICON 


Appeal To Your 
Pupil’s Imagination 








and help make your lessons 
in Geography, History and 
Science more interesting 


and attractive—by illustra- 
ting them with the 


Bausch fom 


Balopticon 


This perfect stereopticon pro- 
jects brilliant and clear pictures 
on the screen from ordinary lan- 
tern slides, and can be arranged 
also for the projection of opaque 


— 


subjects as photographic prints 
and post cards in original colors. 

Extremely simple in operation 
and is lastingly constructed from 
the highest grade materials. 


Model C Balopticon now only 
$25.00. The opaque attach- 
ment is $30.00 | 


Write for descriptive circular 18 D 


Bausch £% Jomb Optical G, 


ew your anCieCa 


SBeock BOCHESTE. Ni “ethane 





OR brilliancy—smoothness 
—and mixing qualities— 


TALENS 
WATER COLORS 
have received the unqualified 
approval of many leading In- 
structors and Supervisors of 

Drawing. 
Especially designed for School use. 


Extremely economical to buy—to use, 
In cakes, half pans and tubes. 


Drawing Supervisors—Write for 
full particulars and prices. In 
writing please mention whether 
you are interested in 4-color or 
8-color box. 

Write for Booklet A 
TALENS & SON, Irvington, N. J. 
* Made in Holland” 














I Do Typewriting. {cy aus per howard | 
0. A. KERSHNER = TAMALCO, ILLINOIs, 





P - fwipg China Painting, 
Make $5 Day Extra lessons ineluding material 
and ching $5.00, Anvonecantoarn, Textbook on Chin 
Painting contains all you peed to khiow $1.00, Dept. X, 


CHINA ART CO., 59 & VanbBuren, CHICAGO, 


| hatures 


| : “es ; 
posed for the Niagara Memorial, 


| Kolb Brothers.”’ 
| seen the wonderful motion pictures which 


/ of 
‘its achievement by the brothers whose 





| 
Coniplete | 
| 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


'Close of School Souvenirs 


AN APPROPRIATE GIFT from Teacher to Pupil at Schoo! Close 
Send for Samples Today—2c Stamp Appreciated 


(Feb, 15 nusber is a picture of New 
| York’s newest gateway, ‘‘a station that 
| accommodates daily 800 trains carrying 
approximately 75,000 passengers.’’ The 
descriptive text is interesting. For Bird 
Day you will like to add six pictures to 


your other gathered material—an indigo | 


| bird; warbler; woodpecker; flicker. The 
ltext is useful also. The picture and 
isketch of a purple finch which is to be 
| found in the same number of ‘* Farm and 


| Fireside’? as the Luther Burbank paper | 


noted elsewhere can also be 


these pictures: ‘‘a farmer's helper.’? It | 


lisa good plan to keep book-muslin on 
fhand and paste thin paper pictures and 


| cuttings on this. When some 


| have made note of a little paragraph or 
ltwo to be found in Fel, 22 Literary 
Digest, ‘Names in the War,’’ which tells 
of just this matter 1m connection with 
| Constantinople and many oter places. 
When Memorial Day comes, you will 
| want to have for the exiibit) screen 
two pictures on page 342, showing the 


bronze groups which will form part. of | 
monument for ‘* The Blue | 
mean- 


the ‘‘Reunion’’ 
| and the Gray.’’ These are full of 
ling. The bit of descriptive text can be 
| read, and afterwards the famous poem, 
l**The Bine and the Gray,’’ recited as a 
| part of the May 30 program. 


March Magazine Outlook: The full text 
lof Captain Scott's last message in 
nection with the record it publishes of 
the tragedy of the Scuth Pole. With 
classes in geography this particular 
material is sure to be needed from time 
to time. 
speak 
schoolrooms. ‘‘ Roosevelt's Boyhood and 
Youth,’’ forms a first chapter of the re- 
quested biography. Animportantarticle is 
| ‘The Centenary of the Treaty of Ghent.”’ 
| The paper is protusely illustrated and you 
| will want the picture of Sulgrave Manor 
if you have not one in the Washington | 
portfolio. The Manor House bears the | 





| Washington shield with the stars and bars | 


which formed the origin of our national | 
emblem: and the shield is also shown by | 
itself. The monastery where the Treaty | 
of Ghent was signed is shown; the sig- | 
to the treaty; photographs of | 


many prominent men; the design pro- 


Literary Digest, February 22: A won- 
derfully appealing photograph of Captain 
Scott and another of his wife and child. 
Teachers who need material on Tome 
Rule can find a diagram-map of Ireland 
in the same number which shows how 
the provinces stand in the matter; also, 
comments of periodicals. Pupils shouid 
know of the immense siphons that have 
been built to supply the city of Los 
Angeles with water. 

March American Magazine: The cover- 
page picture shows a little student of 
**Rithmetie’? and is a Blendon Campbeil 
picture. You will all like it if you use 
it as a decoration, You can use papers 
given in this number; especially — the | 
sketch whicit tells of the work of ‘‘The | 
Ask how many have | 











show the Grand Canyon, Show the 
fine, full-page picture, page 31, and let 
some boy read and report upon the story 
this difficult work and the manner of 


work is ‘‘the despair of other photog- 

raphers.”? The beautiful picture in | 
colors, ‘‘ The Friendly Road,’’ has a story | 
to tell. It isa Thomas Fogarty picture. | 


March Atlantic: There isa paper signed | 
K. S$. which I wish all teachers might , 
read and use in some manner with classes | 
studying history. The title is, ‘*The | 
President.’’ On page 294 is given a quo- 
tation concerning the declaration of faith 
at ‘The Second Battle of Princeton’? | 
which most of you will be glad to have 


at hand for frequent perusal. | 





Gloucester, Mass., has six parent-teach- 
er associations formed within the past 
three years, all working to make a bond 
of co-operation between parents and 
schools, 

Hliteracy is practically banished in 
Prussia. Out of 165,841 army reeruits in 
igtt, all but twenty-four could read ai 


| write, 


used with | 


bright | 
pupil asks you about ‘‘Istambul?? and | 
| why Constantinople is differently called | 
by different peoples, you will be glad to | 


the | 


The moving story must always | 
its word to the young life of our | 





cone | 
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| vel not hecessary, 


| 
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Compliments 5 
¥ of Your Teachers 
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When Photos are not used, an engraved design will 
he printedin Photo space in No,’s. 1, 2, &3, In No, 
4, reproduction of Independence Hall, 


Souvenirs Assembled: [t costs us about 1c per 
order toassemble your Souvenirs, tie amd paste the 
Photos on, Our prices are no higher, and in some 
coses lower than other firms who do not assemble, 
WILL you send Se extra with your order to help pay 
part of this ex pense—PLEASIC? 

Samples Are Free. A stamp will be appreciated 
An order blank and retin enyvel 
ope ineluded with sample. Ilowever you may order 
Without samples, 

NOTE—Larger Cutis No. 1. 
Smaller Cut is No. 3 design. 


Address all orders to 


April 1913 


Booklets consists of covers and two inserts, 
united with silk tassell. Cover is embossed fron 
steel dies, and hand water colored. Printing in in. 
serts consists of closing day poem, miscellaneous 
poem and farewell greeting. All printed from Pen 
Printand illustrated with appropriate etchings, 

We Print To Your Order: Nameof your school, 
District number, Township, County, State, Dames 
of School Board, Teacher and ames (and grades) 
of your Pupils. 

Photo of Teacher or Building or both added to 
first cover of eitherstyvleat a very small additions) 
cost, Send any photo, large or staall, scerrpety 
Wrapped and write your name and adlress onoot 
sideot wrapper. We guarantee our photos to be the 
best made, 

No. 1—12 Page Booklet—Size 5/. x 7): inches, 
First 10—$1.00 5 additional Ones. ....6066. 7¢ each 
With Photo—J0 for zt; additionalones 8¢ each 

Photo size ty x 244 inches. 
No. 2—12 Page Booklet—Size 334 X 544 inches— 
Oval Photo 
35 or less, 5¢ each; additional ones..... . 
With Photo—s5 or less, 66 each; addit- 
et RI oc isatecccvdsscncsees eeeseee 5C each 


No, 3—12.Page Oblong Booklet--Size3!;x 5:,in, 
Sor less, 6¢ cach; additional ones...... 5c each 
With Phdéto—55 orless, 7e each;  addi- 

LIOUUL ONOS. cece eeee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeees 6C each 

No. 4—A 3 Fold Design—Size 532 x 10 inches, 
Printed in 3 colors—Cover design has a flag in col 
ors, aud a photo reproduction of ‘The Liberty Bell. 
Portraitof Washington, 

“Sorless—toe each; additional ones ... 


Ac each 


3c each 


With Photo—25 or less, 4/,¢ each: addi- 
Homal ONCK....cceccccccccecesvcescvece 


4c each 











THE OHIO PRINTING COMPANY, W. E. Seibert, Prop. 


Box N. 


New Philadelphia, Ohio 








HOW TO PASS EXAMINATIONS 


PREPARE BY STUDYING PAST EXAMINATIONS 
These past examinations, reviewed carefully, will 
prepare the student to pass any teachers, Regents 
or Civil Service examination offered in any state 
in the Union, These examinations were pre- 
pared, nearly allof them, under the direct super- 
vision of Judge Draper, State Commissioner of 
Education for New York. 


NEW YORK STATE EXAMINATIONS for 14 YEARS 
PAST — WiTH ANSWERS COMPLETE 





Com. DrareR 


114 Yrs. Exam. in Ari(hmetic,* with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Grammar, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam, in Geography, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam, in Psysiology, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Methods, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Civil Gov., with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in U. 8. Hist... with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Eng. Comp., with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Bookkeeping, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in School Law, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Algebra,* with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Gen. Hist... with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Rhetoric, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Literature, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Astronomy, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Botany, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Physics, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam, in Chemistry, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Zoology, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Geology, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Latin, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in School Econ., with Ans .25 


*Solutions given to all problems, 

Price of any one subject 25 cents; any 14 subjects, $1.50; 
the 23 subjects complete for $2.00, which is less than 10 cents 
for each subject, 


BALL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Box N ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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UNION 
INK POWDER 


Makes a good black Ink 


ON with the addition of luke 
UNI warm water. 
K 100 per cent cheaper than 
IN liquid Ink. Universally 
{ used by Public and Private 
‘Ly ONS pow0eA Schools, One five Gallon 
Can mailed on receipt of 
% Cobras F1.00, 

Cape is = =Sample and prices sent 

ter 9 a “peo vee] Ol application, 


PECKHAM LITTLE & CO. 
57-59 East llth St., New York 


Mention this paper when 
answering this advertisement 


TAUGHT 


University Methods 

4 Cental 

Fheoey end Practice, Faculty PROM- 

INENT ATTORNEYS. Three Courses, 

most COMPLETE, EASIEST of any by mail. 
to PREPA LL.B 


RF FOR BAR 
oe 














GUARANT 
CONFERRE 





|—ATTENTION OF TEACHERS 


Commencement  Pro- 
grams and Invitations 








Wi WISH to announce that our com- 
plete line of new styles and designs 
of Commencement Programs, Folders and 
Announcements for this Season is now 
ready. 

Our line this year contains many novel 
and handsome designs for Schools and Col- 
leges, some of which have never before ap- 
peared on the market. It was selected to 
meet all requirements, and whether you de- 
sire the cheapest or the very best you cal 
be suited from our samples. Ranging in 
price from $2.00 to $12.00 per hundred. 

We also do printing and engraving of 
Programs and Invitations to order. 

We have for many years supplied goods 
of this character to schools of various a0 
sometimes most exacting tastes, and the 
experience thus gained enables us to fil 
your orders promptly and intelligently. 

A complete set of samples, with prices 
and full information,sent free upon request 


Send for New Teachers’ Catalog, 1% 
Kintertainment Catalog. 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY 











Chicago 
ae 
— 
ARISTOS (the best) or BUSINESS Leen WG 
JANES” SHADELESS SHORTHAND — TOUCH _ TYPEWAIN 
PRACTICAL BOOKKEEPING BUSINESS bt 
PENMANSHIP (Business or SIMPL ote 
Attistic) COMMERCAL UF 
Check Study wanted, Enclose this Ad, Write! 4 
b) Toby's Correspondence school) 
160 Fifth Ave., New York City, or Waco, Texas, Drave 
a 











actory future? 
than teachib® 
We teach com 


Does your work offer a_ satis! 
Business positions pay better 
Greater chances for advancement. pei 
plete courses in Bookkeeping. Salesmiapsltp 
Shorthand at home, We secure positions 4 
Graduates, Highest references. Write today, 
Free Catalog of all particulars. Mention 
that interests you most. 








Write for F' g 
and EVIDENCE IS Y , 


McKinley University, 1497 E,SSth St,, Chicago 





BROWN’S HOME STUDY SCHOOL, 9 
500 Brown Bldg., Peoria, Hi 
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April 1913 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR | 9 





Book Reviews A Supervisor of Drawing Writes: | SPECI AL OFFER 
“a Handbook of Nature Study.’’ Kor “We thank you for the six catalogues to = 





Teachers and Parents. Based on the Cor- | P¢ Placed in our schools and we hope 
nell Nature Study Leaflets. By Anna thereby to encourage the children to buy 
Botsford Comstock, B. S., Lecturer in | more pictures and less gum. 

Nature Study, Cornell University, ete, Would nt you like to) encourage your 
g38 pages. Profusely illustrated. In one pupils to do the same ¢ 


fj volume $3.25, postpaid 3.65 ; in two vol- TO=DAY Send three two-cent 
‘ i 


on Large Pictures 





for Framing. 




















1. umes $4.00, postpaid $4.50. Comstock a Asay) 

: Publishing Co., Ithaea, N.Y. stamps for catalogue of 1000 minia- For schoolroom and home decoration. 
This is a large book, but that ts not | ture illustrations, two pictures and On paper 22 x 28, including margin, 75 

LB ecaly, or ciel count, in its favor. Ita eolored bird picture. rents each 8 Yor 9.9 

” rial needed for Nature Stndy in its best Order NOW Bird Pictures in jes _—— bear agen For April Only and only 

rm form. ‘The Preface to the book gives ‘ “ \ < ee rae asst Shue 44 C1 ee if you cut out this picture and send it 

al . A ; 8 Natural Colors for Spring Bird Actual Size 14x 7, on paper 22 x 28 with your order. (Cuton the dotted lines.) 

iy an interesting account of the Nature Stud Si; 7 9 " : nts '---- we 

i- Study propaganda of Cornell University, | * uC y: Size X J. . wo cents ; ‘ ; | This picture and any three of the fol- 

he which was essentially an agricultural | each for 13 or more. Send 50 cents for pictures of 25 Common Birds | lowing list, each on paper 22 x 28 for 

. movement in its inception and inaugu- | and a very brief description of each. only $2.75. 

ch rated as a direct aid to better methods of | 

ch agriculture in New York State. Karly in 

; its development a plea was made tor in- | he 


teresting the children in farming as a 


ch remedial measure, the promoters main- ONE CENT EACH lin 3200 Rod Eh 


taining that the first step toward agricul- 


EndofDay ‘‘ ‘* ** & 11x17 
The Angelus ‘* ‘* Ss 4x17 


to | The Mill. Actual si 
. Size of picture 14x 17 
erry Pictures —< . es 
| 





ich as nature s . #F ‘ing earlier | . , : ; x Baby Stuart ‘‘ ‘* ‘© * 13x 17 
in, a tx pd "ba thane eek mes |For teaching Language, Literature, History, Geography, and pra ome 

ach Course —— were started for the pur- | Picture Study. the Doctors ‘* ‘* ‘© ¢ 13 x 18 

‘ ose of helping the teachers by corre- > TTT 914 5 » 25 eente Si. Gee nce te 

cm spondence. Mrhis work has been "enced | pecan a 3x 7 - for _ cents. i | The Gleaners 13x 17 
cn on since 1903 by Mrs. Comstock, under | EXTRA SIZE, 10x 12. 5 for 35 cents; 15 for $1.00. Decorate your | Any 4 of the above seven for $2.75 on con- 
a the direction of Cornell University and schoolroom with them. | ditions named above, during April only. 
ach the co-operation of the State Education - : 





at Dee volimesarc laced vere pe iciet, Je Perry Pictures Company, Box 13, Malden, Mass. 


during 1903-IgFI in limited editicus and 




















were soon out of print. It is to make sineluding Latin, Greck P sie seis hited ices 
these lessons generally available that the Free! Free! Free! A Liberal Education and IHebrew, for $1,008 Debate Outlines, Rios. ‘Salen ‘. 
: ne s e “ iled. NG year, Sample lessons free. Educational Publishe | and special articles written to order on any subject. 
rena oak Geom Pia gscsdhges _ Absolutely Free of Cost | inucompany, Watertown" South Dokora | JOHN H. AINOLD, Cedar Valle, Lows 
subyec é S$ eSs t fj 2 OS > as For thirty days t'e Carnesie College will mail to any 
\ ; 2 ae atc >» Jess - have a req) |) reader of » Norns ns ructor or Prim: Plans, apr We : ‘ 
| a tire leafle ts, the lessons have all been pes Alar cna aie gag fie bine Mauer Manan St PERTIOR HOM K INSTR UCTION TEACHERS, write for Bulletin outlining Certificate 
«| rewritten, and many new lessons added. with the following brancics ¢ TE ‘ ( dD pa r Al Lco U RSE Diploma and Derree Courses in Pedagogy by Corres- 
If we could give in this space a mere 1. UL S, History ABERDEEN, —SOUTHL DAKOTA, pondence, — Teachers’ Professional College, Austin, Terns. 
le of the titles of the fee the - 4 2, Agriculture ‘und Poultry Culture, 
. é ‘ Vi 3. Theory acd Practice,  Metnocs, 





and Sekool Goverument 

4, Boothkeey ing. Commercial Law, 
vad S; cibing, 

Se English Gr 


a itt asia” | | School Music Books 


sell at 45e cach and will give you 
a geod idea of our emethods of 


| great scope of the work and its value 
| would be more fully appreciated. Even 
| the general sub-divisions help to an un- 








derstanding of this: The Teaching of 
Nature Study, Birds, (36 lessons. 123 
pages, as a sample of the others) Fish, 




















Op. Ratrachians, Reptiles, Mammals, Insects, parting hy wall. oe eee. | b+ 
ee fas , Plant ee ia Ml” Wo willalvo rezt.or sel to sou | avor! e Ongs 
ld Flowers, Cultivated Plants, Harth | p. g ; any kind of u new orsecord: hie 
— be ‘i . 7 Wr. Galbraith, Pres. typevviter at only ¥3.00 por ras 
anl Sky. Hach subject opens with the | Quryeyie Cotege | Were Write “for our’ prices WITH WORDS AND MUSIC 


and terms, 
. TUITION SCHOLARSHIPS — $15 


iiug “Special Tuition Scholarships’ 





l10- Teacher's Story, followed by tie lesson : 
on it, with Leading Thought, Method, %!5—SPECIAL 


. aside . ee ‘ oo We are now grat 
Observations and Questions. When to in the following courses taught by mail : 


A Song Book For All Schools 
BIG VALUE 51 SONGS FOR 5c 



































| 
ons all this are added hundreds of illustra-  yormat Pessanstly Rookkeeping | of old enerit yon went. Jt contains the chaleest aud hent collection 
pe tions, fine half-tones and drawings which | High school Typewritiog OR ee. | In wil there are SL songs. ‘The following are the titles of some of them 
= really illustrate, the value of the book ee tien iuaainc Annie Laurie, When the Swallows Homeward Fly, Lead Kindly Light, 
may be partially conceived, Ashe au- | Engineering Law Real Estate : a SE rede ae tones tangy soe wae ae ae Sweet and 
| ow, Auld Lung Syne, America, Good Night Ladies, Swanee River, 
com- thor Says, the reason why nature study | We — =_ gent sen od pf ys Pepe pos 2 > ry Old Kentucky Home, Old mince Jee, Comin’ Through the 
. ‘ . ] 2 it]; jeqj ; ree, enclose 25 cents Instamps for atrial subscription tye, Las ose of Summer, Battle , {the “public, Flow Ge 
e had not accomplished its full mission in | to “New Education” for six months and for postage. —= Sweet Alten, Darling Nellie Gray, There's Muscle iat tha die. mecben 12 
5 all our public schools is that the teachers, To make application for our “Special Tuition Schol- mone the Cradle ofthe Deep, Robin Adair, and 29 others just as good, 
now as a whole are untrained for it The | arship? and tosccare our “Home Study Manual’ free, ie as The complete collection bound in beautiful colored covers, Former 
. sh : . aie ~ | oam:kean X before each of the above courses that might feleeutien price ie— 
| children are eager for it, unless it is | intcrestyou, and before the “Home Study agpoys an SPECIAL PRICE, 60c A DOZEN, 
nove spoiled in the teaching With a reser- | (ecireds write your name and address plainly on the > . * . 
b : , : 5: ‘ lines given below and then cut out the ad. and mail it Specimen Copy 5 Cents 
1 Col- voir like this to draw from, even the | tous “Se 
‘ : Att. vice Vour se 4 i Ww as g book, 
re aj witrained teacher can accomplish muchs, | Nime........00...ccccccsscsecseccceecccessescnesetenecees | netetinty montero mie Bea ne vt ar Rate tg ; 
- : . spe | derive olay cane ou are Si " ‘ , Il re ‘ ? 1y 
ed to the trained one will appreciate and utilize Avi saben ccc cc hala 
ou de- it all the more. NUMVCBR. ccocenene vaneeeen seneeseeeeneeenccececcecseeees | sae ; 
1 cad Write us today ; tomorrow may be too lite. Addres | PATRIOTIC SONGS, A series of Patriotic Songs specially selected for use in the Chicago 
ing in “Animals: Their Relation and Use to | Carnegie College, No. 74D Street, Rogers, Ohio | Schools. ‘The contents comprises 88 titles among which are “America,” “Columbia, the Gem of the 
Man.’ By Caroly ) lone Gener Ocean,” “Marching Through Georgia,” “Dixie Land,” “Homesweet Home’ “Tenting on the Old 
od. y Ca ly n D. Woo t, reneral Camp Ground,” “The Star Spangled Banner,” “Tramp, Tramp, Tramp,’ “Yankee Doodle” and 





i ; : a | 
ing of Critic, State Normal School, \ alley City, The Lawton Duplicator many others, 48 poges substantially bound, Price, 10c. $1.00 per dozen, 


North Dakot¢ : »rly Science Teache 
1 Dakota, Formerly Science Teacher WEAVER’S SCHOOL SONGS. By T. B. Weaver. A new and choice collection of Sones 













j " es 7 411% J . ’ « >» ui ir y i ys roe . 
goods = Normal Training sc lool and Nature S = \ wae a one, i for opening and closing of schools, special days and general school use, Every song in the collection 
1S and Supervisor In Primary Grades, New Bed- “tay - Write for catalog cf uiderwent a careful test in Mr, Weaver's own school before it was permitted to form a part of this 
id the ford, i2mo. Cloth. I1g2 pages. Tlus- f giving size and our | hook. The result is that every song is usable. Price, 15¢c. $1.50 per dozen, 
7 as » 4 ' ri¢ for ! , : 7 red . > > 
to fil trited, 60 cents. Ginn & Co., Boston. free trial offer, YE MERRY TUNES FOR YE MODERN LADS AND LASSES—Popular new song book, con 
ly: This text book on aniwal study is in- HEKTOGRAPH MEG. & | ae raeatame ga for general — ete for special pee The sient are “Sea elevating 
. on aatan ‘ and fulbotiife White the music is catchy, harmonious and pleasing, *rice, 15¢. 1.50 per dozen, 
prices tended for grammar grades. It covers all ‘ DUPLICATOR CO, ; : k 
Rew forms of sdlena i, eenteaden with the 42 Murray St, N.Y. City, MERRY MELODIES, by 8. C. Hanson, ‘his book grows in popularity every year in spite of the 
‘4 hivhess form f 1 we ti lif the horse many new books gotten out. 64 pages, manila covers, Price, 15c. $1.50 per dozen, 
ghest of domestic life, se, 
also nti i 4 2 a , ‘ = 
y, al continuing with the common and well School Supplies HAPPY DAYS. 29 2218}. vacous. Contains 55 Songs, 
je 


known forms and from these gradually For Kindergarten and Primary grades, | and several pages of ‘Gems of Thought” 


soig to the lower and less familiar including ca — ——. 7 the and Responsive Scripture Readings. 64 pages in all Every 
5 T ; 2 ac strial t ‘hes such as Manual Traine , pag . “Vv 
; orders, The study ot each group of ing ete 9 Drawing Paper, Mechanical Draw- | song has been tried and found good and singable. Each of the 
iiials brings out interesting facts relat- ing Supplies, and Resigges. Crag erg — following songs is, alone, worth the price of the book, viz: 
Mn ife is . sti Stitch © ss, Scrim, Monk’s Cloth, Burlaps, pas Ne: 4s ; 
——— § to the lite history of the domestic Construction papers, Chalr Qane, Book Binding, | If You Love Your Mother; The School House on the Hill; 










































































— animals and to the relation between the and Weaving Materials. For Special Spring When All the Singers Get Home; My Old Cottage Home; My 
AIL = and domestic animals of the same a oo City ducational ie | Mountain Home,” etc, It pleases wherever used. Price, 18¢. 
en ve ilished The points that liave been esta- Box 6. 110S0. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. | $1.50 per Dozen. 
Shed are: The adaptation of the ani- 4 | 
pra ee ’ 
cit ma] to its habits of lite : the geograph- t Pl the choicest on am ’ STEELE Ss PRIMARY SONGS. 
ity hig distribution of the domestic animais ; Commencemen ays, the market! STEELE’S Seventy-two charming songs for little 
e nc wiece 2 . - noche te J encement pities, ane ovel Commencemen pit a ‘ . 
rite tod! tin omg relation of these animals to a wa niente own apeotalticn | Class Parts of al | PRIMARY ones, among them “Coasting Song; 
< 6 4 « . - 7 ro .t “ ~ individual cder. (Only stecessors to the * . . " , ‘ 
see photogrant 1 0 Pate aint Ste aes poets li ng Ng a epee A A write-to.order house | SONGS Cradle Songs; How the Flowers Grow; bis. a 
S, in ob: ap 1S anc adrawings oF de tails notec in Ameriea!) Send stamp for catalogne. THE PAINTONS, How to Make a Shoe; ‘The Lively Little Pussy; Jack and Jill; 
wees servation classes. Goldfinch and Douglas Sts., San Diego, Ca a 4 Little Bo Peep; Marching Song ; Seven Times One ; Snow Song; 
“Tl : : srs i Somewhere ‘town ; The Turkey Gobbler Said ; The Way to School; 
le A . Srante~ ‘ ad ; y ; The ytos 01; 
RS“ Bins” Rditea hy George B. Aiton, Iilus. | BECOME INDEPENDENT |] There Was Little Man; Tom The Piper's Son; Two and One: 
future? trate 4 © h 4 a Watch, Clock, Jewelry Repairing 1k fhen You Drive a Nail.” Just the books you want to enliven 
Lyi se : atch, f ; pairing and Kn : 3 oun pi : 
excite Clot by Homer W. Colby. 314 pages. is atti in’ pomsemion of this Knowledge | il your school work. Price, 15c. $1.50 per dozen. 
oe 2A 1. Rand McNally & Co., New York. | Souecan earn a large salary, Writeforonr new Cata- | By CLARENCE 1. SrreE . 
SP ot Another of the ‘‘Cauterbury Classics’’ logue today. ST.LOUIS WATCHMAKING SCHOOL | : SPECIAL. On receipt of 25 cents we will send one copy each f 
ONS ot Which ; : i : ST, LOUIS, MO, | of any three of the above books you wish to examine. 
oa aan. doing such good work in ac- | 
cour a E : A | 
no orga children with literature suited isin: sinha Gt | 
leir ; This iti frank- | ORATIONS, EBS aS. ESSAYS, efe., pre | . ° 
OL: years. This edition ot Iran , Sr en ren ° 
ia, ’ nured leroneivensubjects. Particulars forstimp. 4 
oria, (Continued on pave St) | ee Miller, 2H Reisinger Ave., Dayton, Ohfo, | F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, New York 
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NOW READY 


“What We Hear in Music’ 
A Laboratory Course of Study 


In 
Music History and Appreciation 
by 
Anne Shaw Faulkner 


>] 


and the Victor Records in the schools, the 
Victor Talking Machine Co. announce the 
completion of this four-years’ course of 
iain tia musical study for high schools, academies, 


64% x 9% inches ° ° . 
400 pages. Beautifully illustrated ~ colleges, music clubs, music conservatories 





and the home. 


The work consists of 120 lessons, subdivided into four courses of 


30 lessons each, as follows: 
I. The Principles of Music 


II. The History of Music 
III. The Orchestra: The Development of Instrumental Music 


IV. The Opera and Oratorio 
Price $1 
On sale at all Victor dealers, or mailed on receipt of price, plus 20 cents for postage. 
Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Company 
FREE Camden, N. J. 


To Supervisors and Teachers: 
On receipt of request, we will send to every Supervisor or Teacher, a 28-page 
booklet with specimen lessons from each of the four courses, which includes the 




















subject of headings of the 30 lessons in each study. 
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Following the general use of the Victor | 
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Sl 
ple, ol 
one cit) 
We wot 
how we 
cate wi 
hotel on 
bootbla 
wants, ¢ 
clothes, 
entertal 
think o 
the help 
Is it no 
sand ha 
ously tl 
country? 
pendent 
ciety, wl 
ing, the 
dien are 
sponsi bil 

The ne 
part of ti 
words, 1: 
all about 
friends a 
but none 
And then 
joy of his 
Then he 
and contr 
or laughe 
ple mean 
surround 
And this 
and teact 





